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BOOK  III. 
Of  Peftilential  Contagion* 


C H A P.  I. 

Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Contagion  confidered — Remarks  on*  the 
Conduct  of  the  Controverfy — Various  Senfes  of  the  Term  Contagion — 
Other  Difeafes  confounded  with  the  Plague „ 

THE  queftion  whether  the  plague  be  a contagious  diftemper, 
has  in  former  times  been  much  agitated,  and,  from  the 
abftrufe  nature  of  the  fubject,  afforded  fuitable  exercife  for  fpe- 
culative  minds,  in  the  retreats  of  fcholaftic  medicine.  But  it  was 
lefs  to  be  expected  that  phyficians  who  had  been  engaged  in 
practice  among  the  infected,  fhould  have  perlifted  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  plague  was  never  communicated  by  contagion. 

Yet  this  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  fome  of  the  French 
phyficians  in  the  plague  of  Provence,  in'  the  year  1720;  who, 
through  the  whole  of  their  remarks  on  the  difeafe,  labour  aflidu- 
oufly  to  fhow  that  it  arofe  from  corrupt  humours  bred  in  the 

body, 
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K body,  in  confequence  of  irregularity  in  the  feafons  and  bad  ali- 
ment; that  it  was  fpread  by  the  fame  means,  in  concurrence 
with  terror,  grief,  defpondence,  or  other  debilitating  affections 
of  the  mind ; but  was  neither  bred  nor  diffeminated  by  contagion.1 

For  this  purpofe,  thofe  gentlemen  are  at  great  pains  in  their 
narrative  of  peftilential  cafes,  to  mark  flrongly  fuch  chcum- 
ftances  as  feem  to  countenance  the  favorite  hypothecs ; z but 
more  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  vulgar  opinion  would  have  been 
apt  to  fufpeCl  contagion  : 3 and  while  they  pafs  ilightly  over,  or 
omit  all  mention  of  numbers  of  the  medical  affiftants  whom  they 
faw  perifh  in  the  exercife  of  their  profeffion,  they  produce,  as 
an  irrefragable  argument  againff  contagion,  their  own  efcape  un- 
hurt, amid  circumftances  of  fuppofed  danger.4 

M.  Deidicr, 


1 Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  483,  528,  267,  317. 

* Ibid,  p.  244,  345,  300,  306. 

3 Ibid.  p.  245*  269,  283  and  287,  30S,  332,  334  and  341,  469,  475. 

4 Ibid-  P-  3°7’  32S’  355’  523- 

It  may  be-  remarked  here,  that  hi.  Chirac,  the  Regent’s  phyfician,  in  1720,  ftre- 
nuouily  oppofed  the  opinion  generally  received,,  that  the  plague  at  Marfeilles  had  been 
imported  from  the  Levant,  and  was  propagated  by  contagion.  Meffrs  Chieoyneau 
and  Verny,  who,  probably  through  M.  Chirac’s  interell,  were  appointed  by  the 
court  to  go  from  Montpelier  to  Marfeilles,  would  feem  to  have  gone  determined  to 
fupport  their  patron’s  hypothecs;  as  maybe  inferred  from  tha  pains  taken  in  many 
infla-nces,.  to  Ihow  how  the  difeafe  was  produced,  independently  of  contagion.  Sec 
Traite  de  la  Pefte.  Obf.  2d.  p.  246  and  260.  Obft  p.  308,  313,  3^7,  and  333. 

So  late  as  the  year  1 77 8 , ProfefFor  Stoll,  of  Vienna,  has  written  expraffly  againft 
the  doctrine  of  peftilential  contagion.  But  as  from  the  queries  propofed  by  that 'gen  - 
tleman,  to  the  confideration  of  the  learned,  he  would  feem  to  have  bellowed  little  at- 
tention on  the  writers  by  whom  the  points  he  propofes  have  been  difcuffed ; I con- 
ceive it  fully  fufficient  to  tranfcribe  the  late  Mr.  Ploward’s  very  fenfible  remark  on  the 
fubjedl,  without  entering  into  a further  refutation  of  the  Profeffor’s  rafh  opinion.  “ It 
“ appears  very  ftrange  and  fufpicious  (fays  Mr.  Howard)  that  he  fhould  go  back  to 

Livy’s  Roman  Hiftory  for  proofs  to  eftablilh  his  point,  totally  neglcifting  all  the 
“ fa£ls  concerning  the  numerous  vifitations  of  the  plague  recorded  in  modern  medical 
“ books,  or  which  had  happened  during  his  own  time.  I fuppofe  profeffional  men 
li  will  lay  very  little  ftrefs  upon  all  that  can  be  faid  of  peftilential  difeafes,  in  general, 

which 
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M.  Deidier,  who  had  adopted  the  fame  opinion,  having  found  CHAP, 
by  experiments  that  the  plague  could  be  communicated  to  dogs* 
by  inje&ing  peftiferous  bile  into  their  veins,  found  himfelf  in 
the  fequel,  under  the  neceffity  of  acknowledging  the  plague  to 
be  contagious  : not  however  in  the  fenfe  commonly  received ; 
for  he  reftri&s  it  to  a long  continuance  near  a fick  perfon,  the 
drawing  in  repeatedly  his  infectious  breath,  the  putting  on  his 
fhirt  or  linen,  the  lying  in  the  fame  bed  clothes,  and  the  touch- 
ing a wounded  part  of  ones  own  body,  with  hands  embrued  with 
the  fweat  or  blood  of  one  infedted.5 


It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  as  much  as  M.  Deidier  allows 
the  breath  and  fweat  to  be  infectious,  he  cannot  help  admitting, 
in  fome  degree,  an  infe&ious  atmofphere  furrounding  the  fick 
body  ; and  in  allowing  the  linen  of  the  fick  capable  of  imbibing 
and  imparting  the  infectious  effluvia,  he  clearly  admits  contagion 
by  a fomes : but  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  he  allows  the  in- 
fection may  be  contracted  by  a perfon  handling  the  buboes  or  car- 
buncles, whofe  finger  may  happen  to  be  wounded;  notwithftand- 
ing  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  another  place  to  lliow  that  the  pu- 
rulent matter  of  the  eruptions  was  not  infectious.6 

After  all  thefe  conceflions,  as  if  reluCtant  to  depart  from  his 
former  opinion,  he  affirms  that  the  atmofpfure  of  a perfon  in  the 
plague,  is  no  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  a venereal  patient; 
and  that  touching  or  dreffing  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  is  not 
attended  with  the  leaft -danger.7  An  affertion  boldly  hazarded! 

- But  if  once  the  operation  of  peftilential  effluvia,  from  the  lungs 

“ which  happened  in  wars  and  lieges  two  thoufand  years  ago,  as  applied  to  the  plague 
“ properly  fo  called,  a difeafe  then  confounded  with  various  others;  from  which  the 
“ accuracy  of  later  obfervations  have  fufficiently  difciiminated  it.  On  Lazlrettos, 
p.  42.  Warrington,  1789. 

5 Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  356. 

6 Ibid.  p.  519. 

7 Ibid.  p.  357. 

or 
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m or  the  furface  of  the  body,  be  admitted,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
—i r—J  that  in  adjufting  the  requifite  conditions  of  infedlion,  the  too  long 
flay,  and  too  near  the  Tick.  “ Le  trop  long  terns,  & de  trop  pres,”3 
will  appear  conditions  too  indefinite  to  be  of  much  utility,  except 
in  an  academic  difcourfe. 

It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  converfion  of  M.  Dei- 
dier  was  brought  about  neither  by  the  teflimony  of  phyficians  and 
hiflorians,  in  former  times,  nor  by  the  dreadful  fpread  of  the 
difeafe  at  Marfeilles,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  a witnefs;5 * * * 9  but  by 
his  experiments  on  the  bile.  “ Tonte  maladie  qui  a un  rnoyen 
“ immanquable  de  ce  communiquer  eft  certainement  contagieufe; 
ei  or  telle  eft  la  pefte ; done  elle  eft  certainement  contagieufe.10 

He  further  gives  his  opinion,  that  the  difeafe  communicated  by 
injection  to  brutes;  would  Hill  more  certainly  be  communicated  to 
man,  were  the  experiment  to  be  made  on  a condemned  criminal 
but  the  conclufion  is  certainly  rafh  where  he  ventures,  without 
having  tried  any  of  the. other  fluids,  to  affirm  the  bile  only  capa- 
ble of  conveying  infection  in  that  manner. Iz  He,  at  the  lame  time, 
confeffes  his  ignorance  by  what  paffages  infedlion  is  received. 
“ C’eft  un  myflere  qui  me  paroit  imphijtrable  & fur  lequel  on  ne 
“ peut  propofer  que  des  conjectures,  ” 13  but  con  Aiders  the  notion 
of  the  bile  being  principally  affeCted  in  the  plague,  as  confirmed 
by  diffeclion.  It.  evidently  influenced  his  treatment  of  the  dif- 
eafe; and  led  him,  in  his  narrative  of  cafes,  to  mark  irregularity 
of  diet,  with  no  lefs  care  than  Meffrs.  Chicoyneau  and  Verny,  in 
their  narratives,  had  done  terror  and  apprehenfion. 


5 Traitide  la  Pefle,  p.  356. 

9 Ibid.  p.  348. 

10  Ibid.  p.  362. 

11  Ibid.  p.  362. 

**  Ibid.  p.  203^ 

” Ibid.  p.  522.  524. 
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I pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe  authors  becaufe  the  wide  ex-  CHAP, 
perience  to  which  they  conftantly  refer,  juftly  renders  their  autho- 
rity refpe6table ; and  it  is  cited,  on  all  occafions,  by  fubfequent 
writers.  At  the  fame  time,  the  accounts  of  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  the  plague  in  which  they  pra6tifed,  being  more  full  and  better 
authenticated  than  any  I have  met  with  ; furnifhes,  of  all  others, 
the  moll  entire  chain  of  evidence  on  both  Tides  of  the  queftion  on 
contagion. 

O 


But  as  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  enter  at  large  into  the 
controverfy,  I lhall  refer  the  reader  to  the  Traite  de  la  Pefte, 
wherein  the  principal  arguments  on  each  fide  are  collected  in  a 
fmall  compafs,14  and  lhall  only  fubjoin  fome  general  remarks  arif- 
ing  from  the  perufal  of  thefe,  as  well  as  the  works  of  various 
other  writers  on  the  fame  fubjedl : at  the  fame  time  keeping  mat- 
ters of  fact  principally  in  view,  and  purpofely  avoiding  difquift- 
tions  merely  theoretical. 


I.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  the  various  and  vague  application  of  the 
term  contagion  has  been  the  fource  of  confufion.  In  foreign 
languages,  as  well  as  in  Englifh,  it  has  fometimes  been  ufed  tor 
the  plague  itfelf;  fometimes  as  fynonimous  with  infection  ; fome- 
times for  the  virulent  effluvia  iftuing  from  the  Tick,  or  from  fub- 
ftances  infected  ; and  fometimes  merely  as  a property  common  to 
various  difeafes. 

Doctor 


,+  Traite  de  la  Pefte. 

In  favour  of  contagion,  p.  118  to  153,  p.  359,  3S9,  381,  450,  508,  547,  549,  552, 
554>  55$.  5^2,  564,  571,  589,  p.599,  p.ii.p.  132,  134,  138,  140,  155,  160. 

Againft  the  fyftem  of  contagion,  p.  notoii7.  p.  154,  185,  203,  206,  241,  344. 
353,  467,  482,  520  to  528,  p.ii.p.  121  to  128. 

Thetwo  numbers,  134  and  467,  deferve  particular  notice. 

patet  et  peftem  effe  omnium  morborum  qui  contagione  ferpunt,  etiamad 

diftans,  contagiofiffimam,  unde  a noflris  contagionis  folo  nomine  fubauditur.  Guil. 
Eeaumontenfis  de  Pefte,  lib.  i,  1629. 
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BOOK  Doctor  Mead,  in  the  fir  ft  Edition  of  his  Difcourfe  on  the  Plague, 

* fays  that,  “ Contagion  is  propagated  by  three  caufes,  the  air,  dif- 

“ eafed  perfons,  and  goods  tranfported  from  infected  places.”16. 
Upon  this  paflage,  a writer,  who  at  the  time  attacked  the  Doctor’s 
book  with  illiberal  leverity,  obferves  “ that  according  to  Doctor 
“ Mead,  air  and  his  other  caufes  propagate  or  fpread  contagion, 
’**  not  the  plague  ; and  therefore  either  contagion  and  the  plague 
6{  are  the  fame,  or  elfe  the  plague  is  not  confidered  : if  the  fiift, 
“ then  his  caufes  propagate  the  plague;  and  the  plague  ac~ 
“ companies  the  plague  ; an  excellent  defence.  But  if  the  plague 
“ is  out  of  the  play,  then  contagion  accompanies  nothing.” 17 
This  laft  farcafm  was  in  reply  to  a pamphlet  in  defence  of  Mead, 
which  affected  that  contagion  and  infection  were  fynonimous 
terms;  and  that  the  difcourfe  in  treating  of  the  caufes  that  fpread 
the  plague,  treated  confequently  of  the  contagion  which  accom- 
panies it.18 

La  pefle,  uno  dei  piu  terribili  mali  che  poflano  affiigere  il  genere  umano,  benche 
nqn  fia  propriamente  Jo  fteffo  che  il  contagio,  pure  luole  avere  fra  noi  il  nome  di 
contagio  perche  toccare  i corpi,  o l’aria  degli  appeftati ; o le  merei,  o robe,  loro,  fe  ne  in— 
fettano  i fani,  con  piu  forza  e flrage  che  non  accade  in  altri  morbi  epidemici  & attac— 
caticci — il  perche  contagio  fuo  l’anclie  appellarfi  la  pefle.  Muratori  della  Pefte, 
Edit  4.  1743. 

“ The  plague,  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  evils  that  mankind  can  be  affli&ed  with, 
“ though  not  properly  the  fame  with  contagion,  is  neverthelefs,  amongftus,  ufually 
“ known  under  that  name  ; for  by  touching  the  bodies,  or  even  the  air  furrounding 
“ them,  of  thofe  fick  in  the  plaguy,  or  their  goods,  clothes,  or  other  things  about 
“ them,  perfons  in  health  become  infefted  more  violently  and  fatally,  than  happens 
“ in  other  epidemic  and  contagious  difeafes.  On  which  account  contagion  is  alfo 
“ called  the  plague.” 

“ The  manner  of  the  peftilential  matters  operation,  is  called  contagion  or  infe&ion  ; 
“ and  by  metonymy,  putting  the  caufe  for  the  effeft,  we  ufually  call  the  matter  itfelf 
“ fo,  as  having  the  virtue  of  contagious  operation  in  it.” 

An  Hypothetical  Notion  of  the  Plague  by  Mr.  Place,  Lond.  1721. 

u A fhort  Difcourfe  concerning  Peftilential  Contagion,  Ed.  vii.p.  2.  Lond.  1721# 

97  Diflinft  Notions  of  the  Plague,  &c.  by  the  Explainer.  Lond.  1722.  p.  5. 

**  Some  Remarks  on  three  Treatifes  of  the  Plague,  &c.  Lond.  1721.  p.  n. 
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The  Doctor,  however,  who  feems  ingenuoufly  to  have  profited  CHAP. 

of  the  ftrictures  made  by  his  numerous  ad  verfaries,  thought  proper,  

in  order  to  avoid  future  cavil,  to  fubftitute  plague  for  contagion, 
in  the  fubfequent  edition  of  his  book.19 

The  fame  anonymous  Author  who  had  attacked  Doctor  Mead 
on  this  point,  endeavours,  from  Fracaftorius,  to  eflablifh,  what 
he  thinks,  a more  accurate  notion  of  contagion.  44  When  phy- 
44  ficians  fpeak  of  contagion,  they  fpeak  of  the  inquinamen- 

44  turn,  or  infection  palling  from  one  thing,  or  one  perfon,  into 
44  another.  Contagion  always  fuppofes  two  things.  One  from 
44  which  the  infection  paffes,  and  another  which  receives  it.  A 
44  perfon  who  dies  of  poifon  may  be  faid  to  be  infected  ; but  by  no 
44  means  that  he  has  received  his  death  by  contagion. — When  an 
44  infected  perfon  conveys  to  another  the  difeafe  wherewith  he  is 
4t  infected,  and  that  by  the  touch,  the  fecond  per  on  is  faid  to 
44  catch  the  difeafe,  or  to  take  it  by  contagion.  When  then  we 
44  put  the  queflion  of  the  plague  or  any  other  difeafe  being  conta- 
44  gious,  we  are  bound  to  determine  from  experience,  as  in  the 
44  cafe  of  other  contagious  difeafes,  what  we  know  in  fact  of  the 
44  plague  being  conveyed  by  contact,  or  contagion  ; which  quef- 
44  tion  is  then  rather  a queflion  of  fact,  than  of  phyfick.  As 
44  alfo  that  the  word  contagion  fignifies  nothing,  as  often  as  we 
44  find  it  by  itfelf,  or  that  it  is  carried,  or  conveyed  upon,  or  in 
44  any  thing  whatfoever.20 

That  the  queflion  whether  the  plague  be  a contagious  difeafe, 
is  rather  a queftion  of  fact  than  of  phyfick,  is  very  true  ; but  the 
fenfe  to  which  the  Author,  in  the  above  paragraph,  would  limit 
the  word  contagion,  is  certainly  not  ftrictly  confident  either  with 
the  language  of  the  fchools,  or  with  that  of  phyficians : nor  are 


19  Mead’s  fhort  Difcourfe,  8th  Ed.  1722.  p.  41. 

a0  Diftintt  Notions  Notions  of  the  Plague,  with  the  rife  and  fall  of  Peftilential 
Contagion,  p.  7 and  8,  by  the  Explainer,  Lond.  1722. 

D d 2 thofe 
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BOOK  thofe  guilty  of  a folecifm  who  talk  of  various  contagions,  or  of 
« — their  being  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  or  of  their^  ope- 
ration under  different  circumftances. 

A celebrated  modern  Profeffor  reckons  miafmata  and  contagions 
among  ft  the  principal  remote  caufes  of  fever.  Miafmata  may  arife 
from  various  fources ; but  the  miafma  fo  univerfally  the  caufe. 
of  fevers,  he  fuppofes  to  be  that  which  arifes  from  marfhes  or 
moift  ground,  a6ted  upon  by  heat.  Contagions  arife  from  human 
effluvia  in  a virulent  ftate.  44  We  have  fuppofed  that  miafmata 
“ are  the  caufe  of  intermittents,  and  contagions  the  caufe  of  con- 
44  tinued  fevers,  ftridfly  fo  named  ; but  we  cannot  with  propriety 
44  employ  thefe  general  terms.  The  notion  of  contagion  properly 
44  implies  a matter  arifing  from  the  body  of  man  under  difeafe; 
44  and  that  of  miafma  a matter  arifing  from  other  fubftances. 
44  But,  as  the  caufe  of  continued  fevers  may  arife  from  other  fub- 
44  ftances  than  the  human  body,  and  may  in  fuch  cafes  be  called 
44  a miafma;  and  as  other  miafmata  alfo  may  produce  contagious 
44  difeafes,  it  will  be  proper  to  diftinguifh  the  caufes  of  fevers,  by 
44  ufing  the  terms  marfh  or  human  effluvia,  rather  than  the  ge- 
44  neral  ones  miafma  or  contagion,”21 

I regret  the  having  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  theory 
refulting  from  thefe  diftindtions  fully  explained,  more  particularly 
in  their  application  to  the  plague,  which  the  Author  clafles  among 
the  difeafes  arifing  from  a fpecific  contagion. 

The  contagions,  though  fpoken  of  as  a matter  floating  in  the 
atmofphere,  are  never  (as  the  Profeffor  obferves)  44  found  to  a£t 
44  but  when  they  are  near  to  the  fources  from  whence  they  arife ; 
4 4 that  is,  either  near  to  the  bodies  of  men,  from  which  they  im- 
44  mediately  iffue,  or  near  to  fome  fubftances,  which,  as  having 
44  been  near  the  bodies  of  men,  are  imbued  with  their  effluvia, 

Firft  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  by  W.  Cullen,  V.  i,  Edinb.  1777. 
p,  66,  72. 

44  and 
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u and  in  which  fubftances  thefe  effluvia  are  fometimes  retained  in  CHAP. 
“ an  adtive  date  for  a very  long  rime.  The  fubftances  thus  im- 


a 


a 


< ( 
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bued  with  an  adtive  matter,  may  be  called  fomites;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  probable,  that  contagions  as  they  arife  from  fomites, 
are  more  powerful  than  as  they  arife  immediately  from  the 
human  body.”22 


How  far  the  Profeftor’s  conjedture  may  be  juft,  I fhall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  I fhould  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  pefti- 
ferous  effluvia  of  a perfon  labouring  under  the  plague,  after  the 
having  been  lhut  up  fometime  in  a fubftance  fitted  to  imbibe  and 
confine  them,  would  adf  more  powerfully  on  a perfon  difpofed  to 
infection,  than  the  fame  effluvia  would  have  done  at  the  inftant 
of  their  emanation  from  the  morbid  body.  Dodtor  Lind  and 
others  are,  however,  of  the  Profeftbr’s  opinion. 23 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  on  this  point, 
or  however  expedient  the  fubftitution  of  the  terms  marlh  and  hu- 
man effluvia,  for  miafma  and  contagion,  may  be  in  a general 
theory  of  fevers,  the  change  does  not  appear  neceftary  in  refpedt  to 
the  plague,  where  miafma,  atoms,  effluvia,  fteam,  particles,  va- 
pour, have  hitherto  been  promifcuoufty  employed  to  exprefs  the 
contagious  or  infedtious  emanation  ; and  may,  by  the  epithet  pefti- 
ferous,  be  fufficiently  diftinguiihed  from  variolous  or  other  con- 
tagions, without  afluming,  as  a fadt,  that  the  plague  is  bred  or 
produced  originally  from  vitiated  human  effluvia  : a matter  which, 
hitherto,  has  by  no  means  been  eftabliihed  on  proper  authority. 


22  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  p.  73. 

23  “ By  a fixed  attention  to  this  fubjefl:  for  fome  years  paft,  I am  convinced  that  the 
“ body  of  the  difeafed  kept  exafily  neat  and  clean,  is  not  fo  liable  to  imprefs  the  taint,  as 
14  his  late  wearing  apparel,  dirty  linen,  and  uncleanlinefs  of  any  fort  about  him  long 
“ retained  in  that  impure  flate. — I fay,  thefe  laft  contain  a more  concentrated,  and 
“ contagious  poifon,  than  the  newly  emitted  effluvia  or  excretions  from  the  fick.” 
Effay  on  the  Health  of  Seamen,  p.  azi.  Van  Sweiton,  Commentar.  S.  1409.  p.  18?. 
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i^OOK  Waving  therefore  a difquifition  into  the  caufes  which  might 
v— — • originally  have  bred  the  plague  in  a country  where  it  may  be  fup- 
poled  to  be  indigenous,  as  alfo  the  attempt  of  analyzing  the  mat- 
ter of  contagion,  or  noxious  effluvia  by  which  the  difeafe  is  fup- 
poled  to  be  communicated  or  fpread  ; it  will  be  fufhcient  to  enquire 
whether  the  infedtion  be  not  communicated  from  a Tick  to  a found 
perfon,  by  immediate  contadt ; whether  it  be  not  alfo  communi- 
cated at  fome  diftance,  through  the  medium  of  the  air;  and  whe- 
ther fubffances  of  various  kinds  do  not  imbibe  the  infectious 
effluvia,  and  retain  them  for  a confiderable  time.  So  far  as  thefe 
points  admit  of  proof  from  the  experience  of  times  paft,  the  quef- 
tion  concerning  peftilential  contagion  will  admit  of  folution,  in- 
dependent of  all  theoretical  reafoning  whatever. 

II.  Another  fource  of  embarraffment  on  the  fubjedt  of  conta- 
gion, has  been  the  confounding  the  true  plague  with  other  epi- 
demical diftempers  of  fatal  malignancy.  The  ancient  hiftoiians  as 
well  as  medical  writers,  blended  various  epidemical  diftempers, 
when  they  proved  to  be  remarkably  deffrudtive,  under  one  general 
title  of  plague;24  and  though  in  latter  times,  the  true  plague  has 
been  more  accurately  diftinguiihed  as  a particular  difeafe  charadte- 
rifed  by  its  proper  fymptoms  and  eruptions, 25  lome  Moderns,  ad- 
hering to  the  ancient  nomenclature,  ftill  contend  that  it  differs 
only  in  degree  of  violence  from  other  epidemic  difeales,  “ and  con- 
4‘  l'equently  any  epidemic  ficknefs  that  rages  with  more  than  or- 
<c  dinary  violence,  and  which  occafions  an  extraordinary  mortality 
“ amongft  mankind,  may  be,  and  is  properly  termed  a peffilence 
£‘  or  the  plague.”  26 

^ On  this  fubjeft  fee  Pringle  on  Difeafes  of  the  Army.  Fd.  p.  328,  348.  Huxham 
on  Fevers,  p.  92,  no.  Lind’s  ElPay  on  the  Means  of  preferving  the  Health  of  Sea- 
men, &C.  p.  200.  Cullen  Synopfis  bcNorclog.  p.  71.  Firft  Lines,  V.  i.p.  61. 

ls  Cullen  Synop.  p.  134.  Pirfl  Lines,  Ed.  2.  p.  14*  Mead  on  the  Plague,  p.  5, 
8,  20,  21,  and  33. 

56  A Difcourfe  of  the  Plague  by  G.  Pye,  M.  D.  Lond.  1721.  p.  3. 
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The  references  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page,  renders  it  CHAP, 
unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing  more  on  this  head,  than  merely  to  re- 
mark  that  unlefs  diftindtion,  be  fcrupuloufly  preferved,  circum- 
ftances  belonging  to  what  are  commonly  termed  malignant  or 
peltilential  fevers,  will  often  come  to  be  very  improperly  applied 
to  the  true  plague.. 


111.  It  may  be  remarked  thirdly,  that  thofe  who  contend  in  fa- 
vour of  contagion,  have  fometimes  from  zeal  for  accumulating  proofs, 
collected  a number  of  facts  from  hiftorical  records  of  very  unequal 
authority,  and  often  with  little  critical  (kill  in  difcrimination.  Of 
this  error  their  antagoniffs  availing  themlelves,  have  feledted  from 
the  mafs  the  inftances  molt  liable  to  doubt  or  obj  ction,  and  have 
endeavoured  by  their  manner  of  arranging  them,  to  place  the 
whole  in  a ridiculous  light : while  more  important  inftances  are 
either  evafively  palt  over,  miltated  in  the  reprefentation,  or  in- 
validated by  general  declamation  on  the  little  credit  due  to  hilto- 
rians  in  matters  of  phyfick;  or  the  prejudices  prevalent  in  ancient 
times  of  ignorance;  and  on  the  contradidtions  to  be  found  in  the- 
arguments  of  thofe  who  fuppoit  the  fyftem  of  contagion.27 


IV.  The  mingling  hypothetical  and  abltrufe  reafoning  on  the 
nature  of  peftilential  effluvia,  and  their  manner  of  operation,  with 
matters  of  obfervation  and  experience,  may  be  reckoned  a fourth 
eaufe  of  embarraffment.  It  calls  the  attention  off  from  the  main 
queltion,  and  entangles  it  in  fpeculations  which  ought  ever  to  be 
kept  diftindt.  It  leaves  accefs  to  the  various  arts  of  controverfy  ; 
facts  are  lelected  to  anfwer  the  prefent  purpofe,  and  fometimes 
ftated  with  much  partiality:  inferences  are  rafhly  drawn  from 
dilfant  analogies ; and  what  ought  to  be  a calm  enquiry  in  purfuit 
of  truth,  deviates  into  a wrangling  conteft  for  victory. 

V.  Laffly,  the  queffion  when  reduced  within  its  proper  bounds, 
feems  to  have  been  properly  refolved  in  the  affirmative ; but  iliould. 


f7  Traite  dela  Pefte,  p.  no,  154,  159,  176, 
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doubts  ftill  remain  after  reading  the  extract  from  M.  Aftruc, a8  the 
w— v-w  means  to  which  the  Montpelier  phyficians  have  been  obliged  to 
have  recourle  in  lupporting  a contrary  opinion,  their  militating 
of  circumftances,  and  the  partiality  fo  evidently  difcermble  in  their 
narrative  of  cafes,  will  ferve  more  effectually  to  remove  any  fuch 
doubts,  than  any  arguments  that  could  be  urged  againft  their 
hypothecs. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  remarks  on  a controversy,  which 
I have  declined  entering  theoretically  into  ; and  given  my  opinion 
on  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  under  its  proper  limitation;  I am 
neverthelefs  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  received  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion is  ftill  attended  with  fome  difficulties,  which  have  not  hither- 
to been  accounted  for.  Thefe  certainly  remain  fit  fubjects  for  future 
enquiry;  but  do  not  appear  to  be  objections  of  force  to  invalidate 
facts  already  eftablilhed.  It  is  well  known,  at  prelent,  that  the  fame 
perfon  who  has  been  inoculated  two  or  three  times  for  the  fmall- 
pox,  without  effect,  even  in  an  epidemical  feafon,  has  afterwards 
received  the  infection,  upon  repeating  the  operation  at  adiftance  of 
time  when  the  diieaie  was  hardly  Sporadic.  The  caufe  of  this  re- 
mains unknown  ; but  ignorance  of  it  was  never  produced  as  an  ar- 
gument againft  the  reality  of  variolous  contagion. 

If  of  one  hundred  perfons  expofed  to  the  infection  of  the 
plague  by  a near  approach  to  the  fick,  ninety  fhould  fall  fick, 
lhall  human  inability  to  affign  Satisfactory  reafons  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  other  ten,  be  converted  into  a.  pofitive 
argument  againft  the  dileafe  having  been  caught  by  contagion  ! 
If  perfons  retired  from  all  commerce  with  the  infected  and 
their  attendants,  breathing  the  fame  air  with  the  reft  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  nourifhed  by  the  fame  aliment,  remain  untouched 
during  the  ravage  of  the  plague,  as  long  as  they  continue  Se- 
cluded, but  upon  unguarded  communication  are  taken  ill  like 

18  Traite  de  la  Pefle,  p.  1 1 8,  153. 

others ; 
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others ; can  any  rational  doubt  arife  about  the  caufe  of  their  for- 
mer fecurity ! Or  if  through  health,  or  neglect  of  requifite  pre- 
cautions, fubftances  tainted  by  the  Tick  fhould  be  conveyed  into 
thefe  fecluded  retreats ; and  perfons  living  temperately  as  before, 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  and  consequently  in  the  midft  of 
imaginary  fecurity,  happen  to  be  feized  with  the  diftemper;  can 
it  with  any  Show  of  reafon  be  afcribed,  not  to  contagion,  but  to 
terror,  or  to  colluvies  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  produced  by  in- 
temperance and  bad  aliment  ? The  inftances  here  alluded  to  are 
not  the  creation  of  fancy,  but  ftri£tly  confonant  to  repeated  ex- 
perience in  Turkey : to  fay  nothing  at  prefent,  of  what  has  been 
obferved  at  Marfeilles  and  in  various  cities  in  Europe. 

But  a greater  difficulty  than  that  of  all  perfons  not  being  equally 
fufceptible  of  infection,  arifes  from  the  ceffation  of  the  plague, 
at  a period  when  the  fuppofed  contagious  effluvia  preferved  in  ap- 
parel, furniture,  and  other  fomites,  at  the  end  of  a peftilentiai 
feafon,  mu  ft  be  al  lowed  not  only  to  exift  in  a much  greater  quan- 
tity than  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  at  once  accidentally  imported  by 
commerce,  but  in  a ftate  alfo  of  univerfal  difperfion  over  the  city. 
The  fa6f,  however  unaccountable,  is  unqueftionably  certain  ; the 
diftemper  feems  to  be  extinguished  by  fome  caufe  or  caufes  equally 
unknown,  as  thofe  which  concurred  to  render  it  more  or  lefs  epi- 
demical, in  its  advance  and  at  its  height.  In  Europe,  fomething 
may  be  afcribed  to  the  means  employed  for  the  cleanfing  of  houfes 
and  goods  fuppofed  liable  to  retain  the  latent  feeds  of  infedlion  ; 
but  at  Aleppo,  where  the  diftemper  is  left  to  take  its  natural  courfe, 
and  few  or  no  means  of  purification  are  employed,  it  purfues  nearly 
the  fame  progrefs  in  different  years : it  declines  and  revives  in  cer- 
tain feafons,  and  at  length,  without  the  interference  of  human  aid, 
ceafes  entirely.  The  Levant  furnifhes  fome  curious  circumftances 
relative  to  the  termination  of  the  plague,  and  I fhall  have  occa- 
lion  to  enter  more  at  large  on  the  fubje£t  in  another  place, 
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CHAP.  II. 


The  Doctrine  of  Contagion  confirmed  by  experience  at  Marfeilles— The 
Plague  did  not  exijl  in  the  Town  before  the  Month  ef  May— Was 
Imported  in  Merchandife  from  the  Levant.  Objections  examined. 


IT  was  obferved  before,  that  the  accounts  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  of  the  laft  plague  at  Marfeilles,  are  more  full,  and  cir- 
cumftances  better  authenticated,  than  moft  of  the  accounts  of 
anterior  plagues  to  be  met  with  in  books.  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked, that  as  the  popular  opinion  of  contagion  was  oppofed, 
at  the  time,  by  forme  phyficians  pradtifing  on  the  fpot,  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed  the  fadts  which  feemed  to  favour  the  preva- 
lent opinion,  would  undergo  a ftridter  fcrutiny,  and  if  found  not 
conformable  to  truth,  would  have  been  expofed : but,  if  inftead 
of  fuch  detedtion,  the  moft  material  are  found  to  have  been  pad; 
over  in  filence,  and  little  more  than  hypothetical  reafoning  op- 
pofed to  others,  the  main  fadts  may  be4  confidered  as  eftablifhed, 
if  poffible,  more  firmly  than  they  were  before.  This  I think  will 
appear  to  be  exadtly  the  cafe,  upon  an  attentive  perufal  of  the 
Journal,  and  of  the  hiftorical  Account  of  the  Plague  of  Marfeilles, 
joined  with  the  paflages  in  the  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  already  re- 
ferred to.1 

The  points  which,  to  me,  appear  to  be  clearly  eftablifhed  re- 
fpedting  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  are  the  following  : 

i ft.  That  the  plague  did  not  exift  in  France  before  the  25th  of 
May,  1720. 

2d.  That  it  was  imported  in  goods  from  the  Levant,  by  a fhip 
which  left  the  coaft  of  Syria  the  beginning  of  February,  and  ar- 
rived at  Marfeilles  the  25th  of  May. 


* See  before  Chap.  I. 
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id.  That  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  fhip,  one  of  the  CHAP, 
failors  died;  on  the  12th  of  June,  an  officer  of  quarantine  who  . \ . 

had  been  put  on  board,  died  alfo;  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  a cabin  boy  on  the  23d.  About  the  fame  time,  fome  porters 
employed  in  opening  the  merchandife,  in  the  Lazaretto,  were  taken 
ill  and  died ; in  the  firft  week  of  July,  three  others  fell  Tick  in  like 
manner,  but,  in  thefe,  buboes  were  difcovered  in  the  axilla  and 
groins.  The  furgeon  of  the  Lazaretto,  who  had  hitherto  afcribed  the 
alarming  mortality  to  ordinary  fevers,  now,  for  the  firft  time,  ex- 
prefted  his  fufpicion,  and  a confultation  being  held  with  two  other 
furgeons,  they,  after  vifiting  the  Tick,  gave  their  opinion  in  the 
moft  exprefs  terms  to  the  council  of  health,  that  the  three  patients 
had  the  plague.  This  was  on  the  8th,  and  all  three  died  next 
day.  The  prieft  who  had  adminiftered  to  the  fick,  and  the  fur- 
geon of  the  Lazaretto  with  part  of  his  family,  were  infedted  alfo 
and  died. 2 


According  to  the  hiftorical  account,  the  diftemper  difcovered 
itfelf  in  the  city  about  the  20th  of  June,  but  inftances  were  rare 
before  the  firft  of  July,  when  feveral  accidents  happened  in  the  Rue 

a -A  brief  Journal  of  what  pafled  in  the  city  of  Marfeilles.  Lond.  1721. 

Relation  Hiftorique,  &c.  p.  28.  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  5 and  p.  ii.  p.  188. 

Doftor  Mead  was  of  opinion,  that  it  appeared  indifputable  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Plague  at  Marfeilles,  “ the  mifchief  was  brought  thither  by  goods  from  the  Levant.” 
Difcourfe,  p.  47.  In  abook  published  in  1755,  it  is  imputed  to  the  Doftor,  that  the 
opinion  of  contagion  would  have  gradually  died  away,  had  he  not  revived  and  fup- 
ported  it;  “ that  his  arguments,  however,  eftablifh  nothing,  nor  indeed  can  be  deemed 
“ arguments,  but  they  are  of  no  fmall  weight  with  many  people,  on  account  of  his 
“ great  credit  and  high  charafter.”  The  Title  of  this  Book  is  an  Hiftorical  Ac- 
count of  the  feveral  Plagues  that  have  appeared  lince  1346,  with  an  enquiry 
into  the  prefent  prevailing  opinion  on  Contagion,  &c.  by  Dale  Ingram.  He 
is  one  of  the  lateft  writers  againft  Doctor  Mead ; is  very  inaccurate  in  his  ftate- 
ment  of  fatts;  and  has  borrowed  moll  of  his  arguments  from  fome  of  the  Do&or’s 
early  opponents. 
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BOOK  de  i’Efcale.3  On  the  9th  Meffrs.  Piffonei,  phyficians,  gave  in- 
i_ . formation-  of  a young  man  taken  ill  in  another  quarter  of  the  city ; 
the  filler  was  taken  ill  the  next  day,  and  the  brother  died.  She 
with  the  refl  of  the  family  were  tranfported  to  the  Lazaretto,  where 
they  all  perilled.  It  fhould  be  remarked  that  the  paffengers  on 
, the  fhips  which  arrived  afterwards  from  the  Levant,  the  end  of 
May  and  in  June,  notwithftanding  they  brought  foul  patents, 
having  performed  only  the  ufual  quarantine  of  fixteen  or  nineteen 
days,  were  admitted  into  the  city  foon  after  the  middle  of  June. 
Of  thefe,  one  named  Boyal,  died  with  a bubo  in  the  arm-pit.4 
From  the  12th  of  July  to  the  23d,  there  was  a deceitful  paufe, 
during  which  the  popular  apprehenfions  began  to  fubfide.  The 
phyficians  were , reproached  with  ignorance  in  having  miftaken 
ordinary  fevers  for  the  plague;  and  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
fheriffs  were  condemned  as  unneceffary.  The  difeafe  however,  in 
this  interval,  had  continued  to  fpread  in  the  Rue  de  PEfcale,  of 
which  the  council  of  health  were  informed  about  the  18th.  A 
furgeon  who  was  fent  to  examine  into  this  matter,  declared  the 
diforder  to  be  a worm  fever.  About  the  23d  the  council  were  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  no  lefs  than  fourteen  perfons  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  of  leveral  others  falling  fick.  The  furgeon  adhered  to 
his  former  opinion,  but  a phyfician,  who  accompanied  him  at  this 
vifit,  declared  the  diftemper  to  be  the  plague5.  From  this  time 
the  plague  fpread  in  different  places,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 

had 


3 Relation  Hiflorique,  p.  40. 

4 Ibid.  p.  43. 

The  Hiftorical  Relation  declines  the  giving  any  decifive  opinion  in  what  manner 
the  plague  was  conveyed  from  the  Lazaretto  into  the  city,  but  it  would  appear,  from 
what  he  fays,  it  was  by  fmuggling  infedled  goods.  Relat.  Hiflorique,  p.  50. 

5 Relation  Hiflorique,  p,  47. 

There  is  fome  variation  in  dates  and  other  circumflances  between  the  accounts 
contained  in  the  Journal,  and  the  hiftorical  Relation  of  this  period  of  the  plague;  but 
they  agree  in  all  material  points.  1 have  chiefly  followed  the  latter,  which  was  written 
after  the  Journal,  and  enters  into  details,  probably  through  delicacy  omitted  by  the 
journalift,  who  had  himfelf  a feat  in  the  council  of  health. 
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had  got  into  the  fuburbs.  Four  phyficians  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  infected,  and  all  declared  the  difeafe  to  be  the  true 
plague;  but  it  having  been  hitherto  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  the  report  of  the  phyficians  was  not  credited, 
their  perfons  were  infulted  in  the  public  ftreets,  and  the  popular 
infatuation  did  not  ceafe  till  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  better 
rank  were  taken  ill.  After  the  firft  week  of  Auguft  the  diftemper 
increafed  rapidly,  and  univerfal  difmay  foon  fucceeded 6. 

Such  was  the  rife  of  the  plague  at  firft,  and  its  progrefs  after- 
wards in  the  months  of  June  and  July;  whence  it  appears  that 
perfons  on  board  the  fufpedted  ihip,  thofe  employed  in  airing 
the  goods,  a furgeon  and  a prieft  who  attended  the  fick  were 
among  the  firft  infedted.  That  the  paflengers  from  the  feveral 
fhips,  all  of  which  fhips,  the  firft  excepted,  brought  foul  patents  9 
were,  together  with  their  baggage,  admitted  into  the  city,  after 
performing  a quarantine  of  little  more  than  eighteen  days.  That 
the  diftemper  from  the  20th  of  June  till  towards  the  end 
of  July,  advanced  very  flowly,  and  fometimes  feemed  to  paufe. 
That  it  attacked  chiefly  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  and  was  found 
in  diftindt  quarters  of  the  city,  but  more  particularly  for  fome 
time  among  families  inhabiting  the  Rue  de  l’Efcale,  where  it 
broke  out  the  beginning  of  July.  And  laftly,  that  during  the 
firft  forty  days,  few  or  none  of  the  infedted  recovered  ; a circum- 
ftance  entirely  confonant  to  what  was  obferved  in  the  beginning 
of  the  plague  at  Aleppo. 

The  council  of  health  had  certainly  an  arduous  talk  on  their  hands,  and  the 
magiftrates  in  the  fequel  exerted  themfelves  with  noble  refolution ; but  it  is  clear 
even  from  the  Journal,  which  endeavours  to  glofs  matters  over,  that  they  had  been 
very  remifs  in  the  meafures  taken  at  the  beginning  ; that  they  trulled  too  long  to  the 
judgment  of  the  furgeon  of  the  Lazaretto,  and  leemed  to  difcourage  the  information 
given  of  the  firft  appearance  ot  the  diftemper  in  the  city;  circumftances  that  indicate 
the  preponderance  of  private  intereft,  fo  far  as  commercial  concerns  were  likely  to 
be  afrefted,  to  the  duty  of  their  public  ftation. 

6 Relation  Hiftorique,  p.  61. 
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-BOOK  4th.  That  the  diftemper  was  evidently  communicated  from 
w--/  the  lick  to  the  found  by  contagion. 

5th.  That  thofe  who  carefully  fecluded  themfelves  from  all 
communication  with  the  lick,  or  with  perfons  and  goods  which 
had  been  expofed  to  infetion,  were  not  attacked  by  the  difeafe. 


6th.  That  the  plague  began  to  advance  rapidly  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguft ; raged  through  that  and  the  following  month, 
declined  fall  in  the  courfe  of  Otober  and  November,  and  feemed 
to  ceafe  in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  Between  the  month  of 
February  and  July,  1721,  peftilential  accidents  occafioned,  from 
time  to  time,  alarm  in  the  city,  but  the  diftemper,  to  whatever 
caufe  it  might  be  owing,  did  not  fpread  ; and  it  terminated  en- 
tirely after  the  fummer  lolftice  of  that  year. 


Some  of  the  references  now  drawn  refpecting  Marfeilles,  have 
been  ftrenuoufly  difputed  both  in  France  and  in  England  ; and  as 
their  truth  is  of  material  confequence  in  the  queftion  concerning 
quarantines,  I ftiall  confider  the  principal  objections  made  to 
them. 

Two  objections  have  been  ftarted  to  the  firft,  viz.  that  the 
plague  did  not  exift  in  France  before  the  month  of  May.  One, 
that  the  irregularity  of  the  feafons  in  the  preceding  year,  a bad 
crop  and  unwholfome  aliment,  had  concurred  to  the  production 
of  a malignant  epidemic,  and  that  thefe  caufes,  joined  with  the 
popular  dread  of  contagion,  were  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
diftemper  at  Marfeilles,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  other,  or 
to  imported  infection7.  This  having  been  fully  refuted  elfe- 
where,  by  ihowing  that  the  fats  affumed  never  exifted  8,  I fhall 
pafs  over. 


7 Traitede  la  Pefte,  p.  205,  527. 

8 lb.  p.  210.  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  24,  422. 
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The-  fecond  deferves  more  confideration,  in  as  much  as  it  CHT^P* 
affirms  that  there  were  actually  inftances  of  the  plague  obferved  1 — 
in  Marseilles  before  the  25th  of  May.  In  Support  of  this, 

M.  Deidier  informs  us,  that  he  had  been  at  pains  to  make 
enquiry,  and  produces  five  cafes  which  he  had  difcovered,  and 
which  he  confiders  as  undoubtedly  peftilential9.  In  the  paffage 
lafl  referred  to,  three  cafes  only  are  mentioned,  the  two  others 
are  found  in  another  place10.  The  purpofe  for  which  thefe  cafes 
are  intended,  juftifies  an  inference  of  their  being  the  molt  clear 
and  unequivocal  in  his  power  to  colledt ; and  I Shall  curforily 
remark  on  each  Separately.  MademoiSelle  Augier  died  the  19th 
or  20th  of  April.  A parotis  had  appeared  the  13th,  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  how  long  She  had  been  disordered  before  its 
eruption,  nor  is  there  any  mention  whatever  made  of  the  con- 
comitant Symptoms.  MademoiSelle  Con  Stan,  aged  28,  had  a car- 
buncle, accompanied  with  fever,  which  had  very  near  proved 
mortal  between  the  3d  and  4th  of  May.  This  is  the  entire  nar- 
rative; no  mention  when  She  was  taken  ill,  nor  how  treated. 
MademoiSelle  Bote  was  Seized  with  a violent  fever  the  20th  of 
May.  She  had  a gentle  Sweat  on  the  fecond  and  third  day,  which 
was  encouraged  by  a flight  diaphoretic.  On  the  5th  Hie  was  free 
from  fever,  and  a bubo  the  Size  of  an  egg  was  discovered  in  the 
groin;  this  coming  to  Suppuration  was  opened,  and  She  recovered. 

Thefe  three  cafes  M.  Deidier  thinks  fully  Sufficient  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  the  plague  before  the  25th  of  May.  I Shall  add, 
however,  the  other  two,  that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  may  ap- 
pear together.  MademoiSelle  Carwin  was  taken  ill  the  16th  of 
April;  a parotis  appeared  the  28th  or  29th  of  that  month,  but 
disappeared  on  the  third  day,  and  fheidied  the  day  following, 
that  is  about  the  17th  of  the  difeafe.  No  Symptoms  are  deScribed, 
and  the  treatment  is  entirely  omitted.  M.  Andre  complained  firffc 

9 Traite  de  la  Pelte,  p.  527. 

10  lb.  p.  204. 
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BOOK  on  the  fecond  of  June  of  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a carbuncle  on 
^ the  thigh.  A pledget  of  bafilicon  being  applied  and  covered  with 
a gum  piafter,  the  tumor  became  very  painful  in  the  night.  On 
the  third  day  a fever  came  on,  attended  with  head-ach,  drynefs 
of  the  tongue,  wildnefs  in  the  eyes,  and  a fwelling  in  the  fold 
of  the  thigh.  The  tumor  opened  and  was  cured  in  twenty- five 
days.  No  internal  medicines  are  mentioned  here,  no  fcarification 
of  the  carbuncle,  nor  one  peflilential  fymptom,  the  wildnefs  of 
the  eyes  excepted,  and  of  this  circumflance,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable the  apothecary  was  reminded  by  M.  Deidier. 


This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  produced  for  a faff  in 
contradiction  to  the  united  voice  of  the  phyficians  of  the  city”. 
M.  Deidier  faw  not  the  cafes  himfelf,  yet  from  the  very  imper- 
fect accounts  he  had  been  able  to  glean,  he  thought  him- 
felf j uftified  in  declaring  they  bore  all  the  marks  of  the  true 
plague”. 

i,  • ■ 

Nothing  but  extreme  partiality  to  an  hypothefis  could  have  led 
any  one,  practifed  in  the  plague,  into  fuch  a declaration  ; the 
cafes  bearing  every  internal  mark  of  belonging  to  a different 
clafs  from  the  plague:  I fhall  endeavour  to  lfiow  this  in  a few 
words. 


Of  the  five  fuppofed  infected  patients,  three  recovered,  two 
died,  and  all  had  eruptions,  One  who  died  had  a parotis  (the 
moft  ambiguous  of  all  the  peflilential  tumors)  without  any  con- 
currence, fo  far  as  appears,  of  peflilential  fymptoms.  The  tumor 
had  appeared  fix  days  before  the  woman’s  death,  but  how  long  fhe 
had  been  fick  remains  unknown.  The  other  died  the  16th  or 
1 7th  day,  a very  unufuai  period  in  the  plague.  She  alfo  had  a 
parotis,  which  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  10th  or  nth 
day  of  the  difeafe.  No  peflilential  fymptoms  whatever  are  men- 
tioned. Of  the  three  who  recovered,  one  was  very  ill  with  a 

11  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  427. 

,a  Traite  de  la  Pelte,  p.  204,  527. 
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fever  and  carbuncle,  but  neither  the  invafion  nor  duration  of  c 
the  difeafe  are  mentioned.  Another  had  a carbuncle  and  a imali 
tumor  in  the  thigh  ; and  the  third  (which  bears  the  neared; 
refemblance  to  a very  flight  infedfion)  had  alfo  a bubo  in  the 
thigh;  but  the  tumors  in  neither  of  thofe  patients  are  defcribed 
in  luch  a manner  as  difcriminates  them  from  ordinary  tumors,  and 
the  apothecary,  who  gives  the  account  from  memory,  had  in 
all  likelihood  never  feen  a peftilential  bubo  before. 

Of  the  perfons  infected  for  fome  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
fhips  from  the  Levant,  none  had  eruptions,  and  all  perifhed 
after  a few  days  illnefs ; which  agrees  entirely  with  what  was  ob- 
ferved  at  Aleppo  in  the  beginning  of  the  plague:  hardly  any  of 
the  Tick  recovered,  and  the  major  part  died,  in  three  or  four  days, 
without  any  appearance  of  buboes. 

Upon  the  whole  therefore,  I think  it  very  clearly  eftablifhed, 
that  the  plague  did  not  exift  in  France  before  the  month  of 
May,  172013. 

The  fecond  point,  namely,  that  it  was  brought  to  Marfeillesin 
infected  goods  from  the  Levant,  having  been  mod;  of  all  difputed, 
requires  a fuller  difcuflion. 

44  Captain  Chataud’s  vefTel,  fuppofed  to  have  brought  the  in- 
44  fected  goods,  arrived  with  a clean  patent,  or  bill  of  health, 

44  having  left  the  coaft  of  Syria  before  the  plague  broke  out  there, 

44  lhe  confequently  cannot  reafonably  be  thought  to  have  tranf- 
44  ported  the  plague,  which  was  not  in  the  ports  from  whence  die 
44  came14. 

13  Prior  to  M.  Deidier,  I find  a M.  Pons  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
plague  was  in  Marfeilles  not  only  before  the  month  of  May,  1720,  but  even  in  the 
preceding  year.  See  Relat.  Hilt.  p.  411.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
that  gentleman’s  book. 

14  Traite  de  la  Pefle,  p.  165. 
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BOOK  In  anfwertofhis  it fhould be  obferved,  that  though Chataud’s  veftel 

III  G 

«.  , brought  a clean  patent  from  the  coaft,  the  plague  broke  out  there 

foon  after  her  departure  ; that  the  difeafe  generally  lies  lurking 
fome  time  in  the  place  before  it  occafions  alarm,  but  was  rife  in 
the  maritime  towns  of  Paleftine  and  Syria  from  the  month  of 
March;  and  that  three  veffels,  with  foul  patents,  arrived  at  Mar- 
feilles  a few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Captain  Chataud15 : to  this 
may  be  further  added,  that  notwithftanding  his  clean  patent,, 
perfons  acquainted  with  the  Levant  will  think  it  far  from  im- 
probable that  the  plague  might  actually  have  been  in  Sidon 
when  he  failed,  though  unknown  to  the  magiftrate  by  whom 
the  patents  are  granted.  In  order  to  explain  this,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  enter  into  a detail  of  matters  not  generally  underflood 
in  England. 

The  difcovery  of  the  plague  in  any  of  the  trading  towns  of 
Turkey,  where  Europeans  are  eflablifhed,  produces  fuch  a flag- 
nation  of  commerce,  that  the  natives,  more  efpecially  tliofe  con- 
nected with  the  European  trade,  ufe  every  poffible  means  of  con- 
cealment. The  ufual  courfe  of  the  difeafe  in  Syria  favours  this 
deception,  for  accidents  in  the  beginning,  or  the  refufcitation  of 
a plague  early  in  the  fpring,  are  always  few,  and  often  happen 
among  the  lower  claffes,  of  whom  the  Franks  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  any  thing,  except  through  thofe  very  depen- 
dants who  are  tempted  by  intereft  to  deceive  them.  Should  ru- 
mours of  fudden  death  chance  to  get  abroad,  they  are  varioufly 
and  contradictorily  reprefented ; and  tumors  or  other  marks  on 
the  body,  are  fometimes  fraudulently  concealed.  But  in  the 
winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  the  charadleriftic  eruptions  are 
often  abfent,  and  perfons  employed  near  the  Tick  often  efcape 
infeCtion,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  decide  pofitively  on  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe.  This  concurrence  of  cirefum fiances,  which 
I reprefent  from  repeated  experience,  renders  it  no  eafy  matter 
for  the  magiftrate,  however  vigilant,  to  procure  exact  information. 


!5  Journal,  p.  2. 
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In  the  regulations  of  the  French  and  Englifh,  in  regard  to  pa-  \P, 
tents,  or  bills  of  health,  there  is  a material  difference.  The  v— 
French  diftinguiih  three  kinds  of  patents16;  clean,  fufpicious  or 
touched,  and  foul.  The  Englifh  admit  the  fir  ft  only,  for  their 
fhips  cannot  be  difpatched  to  England  with  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  French  fhips  may  be  difpatched  with  any  one  of  the 
three  patents,  the  quarantine  of  Marfeilles  being  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  French  Conful  at  Aleppo,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Englifh,  is  prohibited  from  having  any  concern  whatever  in 
commerce;  in  the  inferior  fea  ports  on  the  coaft,  the  Confuls  or 
Vice  Confuls  are  permitted  to  trade. 

As  the  ftate  of  the  place  in  refpedt  to  health,  whatever  that 
may  happen  to  be,  proves  no  impediment  in  the  dilpatch  of  the 
French  fhips,  the  patent  is  fuppofed  to  comprehend  a diftindt 
detail  of  circumftances,  to  the  beft  of  the  magiftrate’s  knowledge  ; 
and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  council  of  health  at  Marfeilles,  in 
regulating  the  lhip’s  quarantine,  to  clafs  the  patent  brought  by  her 
as  it  fhall  to  them  appear  expedient.  A clean  bill  of  health  im- 
ports that  the  place  has  been  free  from  plague,  and  all  fufpicion 
of  plague,  for  a certain  fpace  of  time  ; but  the  clean  patents  of  the 
firft  two  fhips  arriving  from  the  Levant,  after  the  ceffation  of  the 
plague,  are,  according  to  Mr.  Howard,  deemed  foul  at  Marfeilles, 
and  the  paffengers  are  obliged  to  perform  a quarantine  of  thirty- 
one  days. 

The  French  Confuls  lying  under  an  obligation  to  infert  in 
their  patents  a detail  of  circumftances,  it  muft  appear  ftrange, 
when  the  condition  of  Syria  at  that  time  is  confideied,  how  Cap- 
tain Chataud  fhould  have  obtained  a clean  patent. 


'*■*  Memoire  fur  le  Bareau  de  la  Sante  de  Marfeilles,  &c.  p.  40.  Marfeilles,  1753,  4t0* 
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In  the  preceding  year,  1719,  the  plague  had  raged  at  Aleppo 
with  dreadful  violence.  The  Europeans  fhut  up  the  middle  of 
March,  and  remained  in  confinement  four  months.  Some  writers 
afFert  that  ninety  thoufand  fouls  were  carried  off  in  half  a year; 
but  the  number,  mofl  probably,  is  exaggerated. 


I confider  Dodlor  Ruffel’s  account  in  all  refpedts  more  to  be 
depended  on,  who  fays,  44  the  plague,  in  the  year  1719,  made 
“ terrible  havock  at  Aleppo.  It  advanced  with  fuch  rapidity  in 
44  the  fpring,  that  the  Europeans  fhut  up  about  the  middle  of 
“ March,  and  remained  in  confinement  till  the  middle  of  July. 
44  I have  been  told  it  came  from  the  northward ; but  none  of  the 
“ letters  or  journals  I have  perufed  make  mention  of  that  cir- 
44  cumftance,  though  all  of  them  confirm  its  raging  at  Tripoly, 
44  Sidon,  and  other  places  in  that  neighbourhood,  fome  months 
44  before  it  appeared  at  Aleppo.17” 

Whether  the  plague  be  fuppofed  to  have  invaded  the  coaft, 
before  its  coming  to  Aleppo,  which  feems  highly  probable,  or  to 
have  broke  out  there  for  the  hi  ft  time  in  the  fpring  of  1720, 
its  having  raged  at  Aleppo  rendered  the  times  highly  fufpicious? 
for  there  is  no  example  on  record  of  the  plague  having  ever  vifited 
that  city,  without  the  maritime  towns  being  fooner  or  later 
affedted  alfo. 

If  the  coaft  of  Syria  was  free  in  the  year  1719,  there  was  ftill 
more  reafon  to  expect  a vifit  in  the  following  fpring.  From  the 
numbers  who  fly  thither  from  Aleppo  in  times  of  public  cala- 
mity, either  in  hopes  of  refuge,  or  of  meeting  with  opportunities 
of  pahing  over  to  Cyprus  or  Egypt,  danger  at  fuch  times  is  con- 
flantly  apprehended : not  to  mention  what  arifes  from  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  the  natives,  which  is  never  wholly  inter- 
rupted. If  the  plague  had  raged  on  the  coaft  in  1719,  and,  a& 

11  Dikind  Notions  of  the  Plague,  p.  iq6. 
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ufual,  either  declined  in  the  autumn,  or  in  appearance  ceafed  in 
the  winter,  there  was  always  ground  for  apprehenfion,  till  the 
fpring  feafon  of  1720  fhould  be  well  advanced. 


CH 


The  French  Confuls  on  the  Coaft  could  not  poffibly  be  igno- 
rant of  the  circumftances  now  recited ; it  muff  therefore  appear 
furprifing  how  they  could  grant  patents  expreffive  of  no  fufpicion. 
Neither  could  the  council  of  health  at  Marfeilles  be  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened  in  Syria  in  the  preceding  year;  and  they  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  actual  date  of  the  coaft  a month 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fufpected  fhip.  The  facility  with  which 
the  patents  feem  to  have  been  iflfued  in  Turkey,  and  the  partial 
indulgence  of  the  council  to  Chataud’s  fhip,  notwithftanding 
the  very  extraordinary  mortality  which  had  avowedly  happened 
on  the  voyage,  together  with  their  eafy  confidence  afterwards  in 
the  reports  of  the  furgeon  of  the  Lazaretto,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  prevailing  influence  of  private  commercial 
intereft,  over  the  fenfe  of  official  duty. 


Having  fhown  what  weight  is  due  to  the  objection  flarted  by 
M.  Deidier,  and  which  has  fo  often  been  triumphantly  repeated 
by  iubfequent  writers,  “ that  it  was  impoffible  infection  could 
44  have  been  brought  in  a fhip,  from  a port  where  the  plague 
44  had  not  broke  out  before  the  fhip  took  her  departure, lS”  I 
fhall  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  accidents  that  hap- 
pened during  the  courfe  of  Captain  Chataud’s  voyage. 


The  journal  extracted  from  the  regifter  of  the  council  at 
Marfeilles,  and  publifhed  by  authority,  fays,  44  that  Chataud’s 
44  fhip  arrived  the  25th  of  May  from  Sidon,  Tripoly  in  Syria 
44  and  Cyprus.  That  his  patent  was  clean,  having  left  the  coaft 
44  of  Syria  the  31ft  of  January,  before  the  plague  broke  out 
44  there  : that  he  had  loft  fix  of  the  crew,  in  his  voyage,  or  at  Leg- 
44  horn,  where  he  touched,  but  he  fhews  by  the  certificate  of 


Is  Traite  de  la  Pelte,  p.  165. 
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K u the  phyficians  of  health  at  Leghorn,  that  they  died  only  of 
u malignant  fevers,  caufed  by  unwholfome  provifions19.” 

This  account  is  not  near  fo  circumftancial  as  what  is  given  in 
the  Relation  Hiftorique,  and  the  Traite  de  la  Pefte;  and  in  the 
latter  it  is  afferted,  that  the  malignant  fevers  produced  by  un- 
‘wholfome  provifions , was  an  interpolation  made  at  Marfeilles zo. 
At  any  rate  the  certificate  from  Leghorn  could  affedl  only  the 
three  failors  who  died  there,  not  the  others  whom  the  phyficians 
had  not  feen : and  the  indirect  manner  in  which  the  Journal 
would  feem  to  apply  the  opinion  of  the  phyficians  to  all  the  ac- 
cidents, renders  the  certificate  fufpicious. 

According  to  the  Relation  Hiftorique,  and  the  Memoir  to  Mon- 
fieur  Dodart,  Captain  Chataud’s  veffel  left  Sidon  the  31ft  of  Ja- 
nuary, with  a clean  patent.  The  plague  difeovered  itfelf  there 
a few  days  after  his  departure.  Having  fuftained  fome  damage 
from  bad  weather,  he  put  into  Tripoly,  where  he  repaired  his 
veffel,  and  embarked  fome  merchandife  : he  took  in  alfo  certain 
Turks,  paffengers  for  Cyprus,  together  with  their  luggage.  Soon 
after  the  fhip  had  left  Tripoly,  one  of  thefe  paffengers  fell  ill, 
and  died.  Two  of  the  failors  employed  to  thiow  the  corpfe  over- 
board defifted  at  the  defire  of  the  pilot,  and  the  reft  of  the  ce- 
remony was  performed  by  the  other  Mohammedan  paffengers. 
The  ropes,  with  which  the  body  was  lowered  down,  being  by  way 
of  precaution  committed  to  the  fea.  Within  a few  days  the  two 
failors  who  had  handled  the  corpfe  were  taken  fick,  and  died. 
At  Cyprus  the  fhip  put  her  remaining  paffengers  on  lhore,  and 
made  a very  fhort  ft  ay.  Soon  after  her  departure  from  that  ifland, 
a third  bailor  and  the  burgeon  died  of  an  illnefs  of  a few  days  du- 
ration. The  captain,  juftly  alarmed  by  thele  accidents,  ordered 
the  bedding  and  other  things  ufed  by  the  decealed  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fea;  and  kept  himfeif  carefully  feparate  frtfm  the  crew, 

19  Journal,  p.  2. 

16  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  5. 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  Some  time  after  this,  three 
more  failors  fell  fick,  and  there  being  no  furgeon  on  board,  the 
veffel  put  into  Leghorn  ; where  the  three  fick  men  died,  and  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon  of  the  Lazaretto  declared  the  difeafe  to  be 
a malignant  peftilential  fever21. 


CHAP. 

II. 


It  is  unneceffary  to  make  any  comment  on  this  narrative,  as 
clearer  evidence  of  a veffel  being  infected  can  hardly  be  expected ; 
and  either  the  captain  muft  have  been  guilty  of  moft  criminal  re- 
fervation,  or  the  council  of  Marfcilles  of  moft  unjuftifiable  neg- 
lect, in  the  not  ufing  ftricter  precaution  at  the  beginning22. 


In  regard  to  general  arguments  againft  the  poflibility  of  the  plague 
being  tranfported  in  merchandife,  I wave  them  entirely,  at  leaft 
for  the  prefent,  for  if  there  be  fufficient  evidence  of  its  having 
been  in  that  manner  conveyed  to  Marfeilles,  fpeculative  reafon- 
ings  on  the  poflibility  of  contagion,  per  fomitem,  degenerate  into 
fcholaftic  deputation. 

Under  the  third  article  of  facts  eftablifhed  by  the  French  Me- 
moirs relative  to  the  beginning  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  it 
has  been  ftiown  that  the  infection  was  Lift  communicated  to 
fome  perfons  on  board  of  Captain  Chataud’s  veffel;  afterwards 
to  fome  porters  employed  in  opening  and  airing  part  of  the  cargo 
in  the  Lazaretto  ; and  about  the  fame  time,  to  the  city,  moft  pro- 
bably by  contraband  goods,  or  other  things  furreptitioufly  con- 
veyed into  it23. 

The  objections  to  this  regard  the  difeafe  while  in  the  Laza- 
retto, and  after  it  was  difcovered  in  the  town. 

Relation  Hiftoiique,  p.  29*  1 raite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  3,  There  is  fome  variation 

in  circumllances  in  thefe  two  narratives,  but  they  agree  in  the  main  fafts,. 

22  See  on  this  head,  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  5.  and  p.  ii.  p.  188. 

23  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  135,  136. 
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^ ?{?  1V  refpe(^  to  the  firft,  I do  not  find  in  any  of  the  French  Me- 
c— v~~j  moirs  in  the  Trade  de  la  Pede,  that  the  difeafe  of  which  the 
porters  in  the  Lazaretto  died,  is  denied  to  have  been  the  true 
plague ; the  accidents  were  fo  circumdanced  as  not  to  admit  of 
contradiction  : but  Pome  Englidi  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
render  it  doubtful,  by  allowing  great  weight  to  the  declaration  of 
the  phyficians  and  furgeon,  who  had  not  hitherto  difcovered 
what  they  confidered  as  certain  marks  of  the  plague.  “ We 
44  find  here  a ficknefs,  but  it  is  a malignant  fever:  but  had  this 
44  ficknefs  been  the  plague,  it  could  not  be  faid  to  be  brought  by 
44  the  goods  of  Chataud’s  lhip24.” 

This  writer,  with  the  Journal  before  him,  which  he  profefles 
to  follow,  having  mentioned  the  death  of  the  failor  on  the  27th 
of  May,  pades  over  the  whole  of  the  fubfequent  deaths  of  the 
porters  in  the  Lazaretto,  as  alfo  the  circumdance  of  the  furgeon, 
upon  the  difcovery  of  buboes,  at  length  retracing  his  former 
midake. 

Secondly,  The  author  allows  44  the  matter  of  fa£t  related  in 
44  the  Journal  to  be  the  mod  proper  to  determine  any  quedion 
44  about  pedilential  contagion;  not  only  in  France,  but  every 

44  where it  fets  every  thing  in  its  proper  light25.  The  fird 

44  jfhip,  (continues  he)  that  arrived  with  a foul  patent,  was  that 
44  of  Captain  Gabriel,  the  13th  of  June  : another  fhip  with  a foul 
44  patent  arrives  the  28th  from  Sidon.  Both  thefe  fhips  are 
44  very  fatal  to  the  dotdrine  of  the  plague  being  contagious;  for 
44  there  is  not  one  fick  perfon  aboard  either  of  them,  nor  does 
44  any  cudom-houfe  officer,  or  any  officer  of  health,  catch  any 
44  didemper  from  the  companies  or  goods  of  thefe  fhips : fo  that 
44  if  any  inference  in  favour  of  contagion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
44  hidory  of  thefe  drips,  we  find  thefe  goods  mod  dangerous 
44  where  there  is  no  fufpicion  of  the  plague,  and  the  lhips  and 

2+  Diftintt  Notions,  See.  p.  115. 

*5  Ibid.  p.  116,  1 18. 
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14  cargoes  arriving  from  infected  parts,  bring  no  peftilential  in-  CHAP. 
44  fection  along  with  them t 

Now  let  us  fee  in  what  manner  the  hiftory  of  thefe  two  fhips 
comes  to  be  fo  fatal  to  the  dodtrine  of  peftilential  contagion  ; 
keeping  ftridtly  to  the  Journal,  which  is  allowed  44  to  fet  every 
44  thing  in  its  proper  light.”  The  goods  of  Captain  Gabriel’s 
fhip,  which  arrived  the  12th  of  June,  were  received  into  the 
Lazaretto.  She  had  loft  no  men  in  the  paffage,  nor  were  any 
perfons  on  board  taken  fick  after  her  arrival  in  the  port;  but  on 
the  23d  of  June,  one  of  the  porters  employed  in  airing  her  goods 
was  taken  fick,  and  died  in  three  or  four  days ; in  confequence 
of  which,  flie,  together  with  the  other  veffels  at  Pomegue,  was 
ordered  to  the  iiland  of  Jarre,  and  more  rigorous  reftraints  were  im- 
pofed  on  thofe  working  on  the  goods  in  the  Lazaretto.  The  whole 
of  this  is  fuppreffed.  The  goods  of  the  fhip  that  arrived  on  the 
28th  of  June  were  not  received  into  the  Lazaretto,  and  the  Jour- 
nal makes  no  mention  of  her  after  her  arrival ; fo  that  her  hiftory 
is  very  imperfedt.  Thus  of  the  two  fnips,  the  hiftory  of  which 
was  to  overfet  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  one  furnifhes  a proof  of 
her  cargo  being  infedted,  and  of  the  other  we  know  no  more 
than  that  her  cargo  was  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Jarre  ; had  fhe 
loft  any  men  on  the  voyage,  the  Journal  would  moft  probably 
have  mentioned  it;  but  what  happened  afterwards  remains  un- 
known. 

The  author  forbears  drawing  any  confequences  from  the 
healthful  ft  ate  of  the  three  veffels  which  arrived  the  laft  of  May, 
on  account  of  no  particular  mention  being  made  of  their  certi- 
ficates. The  Journal,  however,  mentions  that  two  of  them  came 
from  Sidon  after  the  appearance  of  the  plague  there,  which  im- 
plied their  patents  to  be  foul.  But  there  was  a better  reafon  for 
the  author’s  forbearance ; a porter  employed  in  purifying  the 
goods  of  one  of  thefe  fhips  was  infedted  the  24th  of  June,  which 

ai6  Diftind  Notions,  &c.  p.  1 1 8.  Journal,  p.  3. 
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^ being  unfavourable  to  the  hypothecs,  muft  have  been  fuppreffed 
v— ' in  the  fame  manner  as  the  accident  from  Captain  Gabriel’s  cargo. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  two  fuch  capital  miftakes  fhould 
happen  through  mere  inadvertence,  but  the  author,  in  the  heat 
of  controverfy,  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  giving 
a partial  reprefentation  of  fadts,  in  fupport  of  the  ftrange  con- 
clufion  he  wifhed  to  draw  from  the  Journal.27  Chataud’s  veffel 
is  faid  not  to  have  been  fufpedted,  though  lhe  had  loft  fix  or 
feven  of  the  crew  on  the  voyage;  and  a fhip  with  a foul  patent 
is  declared  to  bring  no  infection,  though  a porter  in  airing  her 
cargo  is  ftruck  with  the  plague. 

Another  writer,  who  appeared  nearly  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Diftindt  Notions,  and  a pro- 
feffed  adverfary  to  the  dodtrine  of  contagion,  had  obferved,  “ if 
“ perfons,  who  fir  ft  unpack  the  goods  coming  from  infedted 
places  in  the  Lazarettos  abroad,  are  never  injured  thereby; 
“ and  I cannot  hear  of  any  inftance  that  they  ever  have;  it  may 
“ be  inferred  either  that  goods  do  never  receive  the  infedtion, 
“ or  that  they  do  not  retain  it.”  To  this  a pamphlet,  which  ap- 
peared in  vindication  of  Dodtor  Mead,  very  properly  replied, 
“ that  the  Journal  of  what  paffed  at  Marfeilles  afforded  feveral 
“ undeniable  in  fiances 2S.”  v 

So  diredt  a reference  one  might  naturally  think  would  have  led 
Doctor  Pye  to  a more  careful  perufal  of  the  Journal ; and,  as  he 
was  pleafed  to  reply  to  the  remarker,  that  he  would  have  par- 
ticularly endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  inftances  referred  to.  The 
method  he  took  furnifhes  a very  good  fpecimen  of  his  mode  of 
reafoning. 


37  Pye’s  Difcourfe  of  the  PJague,  p.  44. 

38  Some  Remarks  on  three  Treatifes,  p.  63. 
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“ To  leave  no  room  for  objection,  fays  Doctor  Pye,  I (hall  take  CHAP. 
“ notice,  that  a guard  of  quarantine  died  on  board  (Chataud’s  . l]‘  . 
“ fhip)  the  1 2th  of  June;  but  as  this  officer  was  no  ways  con- 
“ cerned  either  in  unloading  or  opening  the  goods,  he  could 
“ receive  no  hurt  from  them;  and  befides,  this  mult  have  been 
“ fourteen  or  fifteen  days  after  the  goods  had  been  carried  out 
“ of  the  fhip  into  the  Lazaretto.  Farther,  fix  of  their  men 
“ are  faid  to  die  at  Leghorn  ; but  the  town  of  Leghorn  was  not 
44  infected  from  hence,  which  would  have  been  more  likely,  if 
44  there  had  been  any  infection  in  the  cafe,  than  that  Marfeilles 
44  fhould  afterwards  be  infected29.” 

The  death  of  the  quarantine  officer  was  mentioned  in  order  to 
leave  no  room  for  objection;  but  it  hill  may  be  objected  that  he 
has  omitted  the  death  of  the  failor  on  the  27th  of  May,  and 
afferted,  in  contradiction  to  the  Journal,  that  the  former  fix  failors 
died  at  Leghorn. 

That  Leghorn  was  more  likely  to  be  infected  than  Marfeilles, 
is  a ftrange  notion.  The  fhip  had  landed  no  goods  there,  nor 
had  any  intercourfe  with  the  fhore;  for  the  phyfician  who  vifits 
the  Tick  on  board,  remains  at  a diftailce  from  the  fhip,  in  a boat; 
and  the  dead  bodies  are  funk  in  the  fea.  As  to  the  circumftance 
of  the  goods  of  Chataud’s  veffel  being  all  in  the  Lazaretto  before 
the  1 2th  of  June,  it  is  a fuppofition  to  be  afcribed  to  Do6tor 
Pye’s  unacquaintance  with  matters  of  that  kind  ; for  it  is  im- 
poffible  a fhip  which  arrived  the  25th  of  May,  fhould  difcharge 
the  whole  of  her  cargo,  of  which  part  was  cotton,  in  two  or 
three  days.  The  defpatch  would  have  been  miraculous,  confider- 

r°  The  Remarks  lately  publiihed  on  three  Treatifes,  and  with  fome  additional 
notes,  Load.  1722. 

There  is  no  author’s  name  to  the  book,  but  1 havegiven  it  to  Do&or  Pye,  on  the 
authority  of  a manufeript  note, 'which  I found  in  my  copy. 
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ing  the  blip  lay  near  two  leagues  from  the  Lazaretto,  and  was 
> unloaded,  and  the  boats  navigated,  by  her  own  crew. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Dodtor  Pye  that  fome  time,  previoufly  to 
the  lliip’s  beginning  to  unload,  is  taken  up  in  examination  and 
other  forms  at  Pomegue,  and  the  council  of  health.  The  lofs  of 
fix  men  on  the  voyage,  was  an  extraordinary  circumflance  that 
required  deliberation;  and  it  appears,  that  on  the  29th,  after  the 
death  of  the  bailor  on  board  Chataud’s  veffel,  the  council  deter- 
mined the  quarantine  of  his  cargo  to  be  forty  days,  commencing 
from  the  landing  of  the  lafl  bale30:  which  was  double  the  time 
ufually  allotted  for  a {hip  with  a clean  patent.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable therefore,  that  the  {hip  did  not  begin  to  unload  till  after 
the  29th  of  May,  and  poffibly  had  not  finilhed  when  the  quaran- 
tine officer  died  the  12th  of  June,  -who  mu  lb  have  been  taken 
ill  two  or  three  days  before. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  paffengers  with  their 
baggage  are  landed  at  the  Lazaretto  in  a day  or  two  after  the 
blip’s  arrival;  and  accordingly  it  appears,  that  Chataud’s  paf- 
fengers were  admitted  into  the  town  the  14th  of  June.  Doctor 
Pye  obferves,  that  44  from  them  nothing  could  be  apprehended, 
44  as  they  had  undergone  a ftridt  purification.”  But  neither  their 
quarantine,  nor  that  of  the  paffengers  of  the  other  blips,  was 
fo  long  as  ufual  under  circumftances  of  fufpicion  ; and  the  bag- 
gage of  the  paffengers  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  their  perfons. 

The  poftion  Dodtor  Pye  undertakes  to  effablibi  is,  44  that  the 
44  porters  who  died  in  the  Lazaretto  of  Marfeilles  received  no  hurt 
“ or  infection  from  the  goods;”  and  this  he  demonftrates  in 
the  following  manner.  44  If  any  infedtion  or  infectious  aura  can 
“ be  fuppofed  to  be  packed  up,  and  brought  in  goods ; fuch 

“ in- 


30  Journal,  p.  2. 
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44  infection  or  infectious  aura  muft  neceffarily  iffue  forth  from 
64  them  in  greateft  abundance,  and  with  greateft  force,  at  the  firft 
44  unpacking  or  opening  of  them  ; and  as  it  muft  continue  to 
44  fly  off  every  moment,  and  be  thereby  continually  diminiihing, 
44  it  is  likewife  certain  that  in  a very  few  days  the  goods  muft 
44  be  in  great  meafure,  if  not  inti  rely,  cleared  of  it.  Wherefore 
44  if  the  porters  could  have  been  infected  from  the  goods  at  all, 
44  it  muft  have  been  at  the  firft  opening  of  them  : but  even  ac- 
44  cording  to  this  Journal,  the  porters  that  firft  fell  fick  were  not 
44  taken  ill  before  the  23d  of  June,  whereas  Chataud’s  fhip  ar- 
44  rived  the  25th  of  May  preceding ; fo  that  the  goods  of  that 
44  fhip,  in  purifying  which  the  porter  firft  mentioned  was  em- 
44  ployed,  had  been  airing  and  purifying  for  26  or  28  days  before 
44  this  accident  happened  ; and  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  after 
44  fo  long  a time  they  fhould  not  have  been  entirely  purged  of  all 
44  infection,  or  infectious  aura,  if  any  could  have  been  brought 
44  with  them.  Or  if  it  can  be  fuppofed,  which  I think  impof- 
44  fible,  that  any  part  of  it  might  ftill  be  left,  it  muft  withal  be 
44  fuppofed  fo  much  lefs  than  at  firft,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  do- 
44  ing,  thofe  porters  efpecially,  the  leaft  hurt:  to  fuppofe  other- 
44  wife,  would  be  to  argue  that  the  fame  man  who  lome  days 
44  before  had  received  and  born,  a very  great  quantity  and  force 
44  without  any  injury,  could  then  be  killed  by  a quantity  and. 
44  force  infinitely  lefs31.” 


In  regard  to  the  time  requifite  for  the  complete  evaporation  of 
the  infectious  aura\  in  what  proportionate  gradation  its  activity 
is  impaired  by  ventilation ; and  the  fpecific  quantity  required  to 
produce  effect  on  the  human  body,  they  are  matters  which  I 
apprehend  will  not  readily  be  admitted  to  be  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly known.  But,  without  entering  into  this,  I fliall  advert 
only  to  the  fats  produced  by  the  Dotor,  and  endeavour  to  ao 


31  Pye’s  Remarks,  p.  53. 
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IIIo  commodate  them  to  his  own  hypothefis  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
infectious  aura. 

That  the  firft  porters  were  not  taken  ill  before  the  23d  of  June 
is  very  true,  but  that  the  goods  h.ad  been  airing  and  purifying 
for  26  or  28  days,  has  been  known  above  to  be  an  error.  The 
doCtor  alfo  makes  two  other  fuppofitions  equally  erroneous.  The 
firft,  that  the  whole  of  the  cotton  contained  in  a number  of  bales 
is  equally  imbued  with  infectious  aura  ; the  fecond,  that  all  the 
bales  of  a flrip’s  cargo  are  opened  by  the  porters  nearly  about  the 
fame  time.  But  as  the  cotton  contained  in  thefe  bales  may  not 
only  have  been  collected  from  different  villages  at  different  times, 
but  packed,  up  under  various  circumftances  relative  to  the  mate- 
rials ufed  for  embalage,  and  the  perfons  employed  in  embaling, 
or  fteeving  them;  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  how  the  cargo  of 
a ihip  coming  even  from  a place  where  the  plague  actually  rages 
may  be  partially  infeCted,  or  not  infected  at  all.  The  warmed: 
advocate  for  contagion  never  contended  for  every  bale  of  a fhip’s 
cargo  being  equally  infectious.  As  to  the  airing  of  the  bales,  it 
is  a laborious  and  tedious  procefs.  Where  there  is  a confiderable 
number,  it  takes  up  feveral  days  to  open  and  arrange  them  ; 
goods  of  different  kinds  mu  ft  be  difpofed  feparately,  accounts 
taken,  and  the  cordage,  &c.  laid  up  with  care  where  it  may  be 
found  again.  The  laborious  part  of  thefe  operations  is  performed 
by  the  porters,  who  alfo  tranfport  the  goods  from  the  water  fide 
to  the  enclofure  where  they  are  to  be  aired  : and  as  the  days  of 
quarantine  do  not  begin  to  be  reckoned  till  all  the  goods  are 
landed,  the  porters  for  forae  days  at  the  beginning  are  fufficiently 
employed  in  receiving  and  arranging  the  cargo,  that  being  the  bu fi- 
nds requiring  the  firft  difpatch.  When  thefe  circumftances  are 
confidered,  it  will  appear  no  extravagant  fuppofition,  that  fome  of 
the  laft  opened  bales  of  Chataud’s  cargo  might  ftill  retain 
enough  of  infectious  aura  to  infect  the  pprtcr  the  23d  of  June. 
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To  let  this  retardment,  almoft  unavoidable  in  the  opening  CHAP, 
of  bales,  in  a ftill  clearer  light,  it  fhould  be  obferved  that  by  ^ f 
the  regulations  at  Marfeilles,  all  fufpedted  goods  are  fubjedt  to 
what  is  termed  fereines.  That  is,  a certain  number  of  bales  are 
taken  out  of  the  hold,  and  being  opened  at  both  ends  are  expofed 
to  the  air  for  two,  three,  or  fix  days,  by  way  of  trial,  in  order 
to  fee  if  any  figns  of  infedtion  fhould  appear  among  thole  em- 
ployed in  handling  or  moving  the  merchandize.  When  thefe. 
have  been  aired,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  circumftances,  another 
parcel  is  opened  and  expofed  to  ventilation,  in  like  manner : fo 
that,  according  to  the  burden  of  the  Hi  p,  there  may  be  feveral 
of  thefe  fereines,  each  of  feveral  days  duration.  In  this  manner, 
independent  of  accidental  impediments  from  winds  and  weather1 
in  fending  the  goods  from  the  fhip,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  were 
it  at  all  neceffary  to  make  the  fuppofition,  that  the  porters,  not 
only  on  the  23d  of  June,  but  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  July,  were 
infedted  upon  opening  fome  new*  bales.  As  to  the  porter  in- 
fedted by  Gabriel’s  goods,  Dodtor  Pye  thinks  it  impollible,  be- 
caufe  the  fhip  had  been  twelve  days  arrived  in  port;  and  the 
goods  mult  have  been  eight  or  nine  days  airing  and  purifying:31 
had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  pradtice  of  the  fereines  in  qua- 
rantine, he  would  have  been  at  no  lofs  to  make  the  accident 
agree  exadtly  with  his  notion  of  the  infedtious  aura.  But  the 
Dodtor  has  another  argument  in  referve  which  renders  all  thefe 
computations  fuperfiuous;  for  “ according  to  the  report  of  mer- 
“ chants,  Frenchmen  are  not  fubjecl  to  the  plague  in  'Turkey , and  it 
“ cannot  be  conceived  that  lo  fmall  a quantity  of  infedtious  air 
“ as  can  be  packed  up,  and  brought  in  a bale  of  goods,  fhould 
“ deftroy  them  in  France,  or  in  an  air  and  climate  diftant  and 
“ different;  when  the  whole  atmofphere  of  the  fame  infedtious- 
“ air  is  found  not  to  injure  them  in  the  very  infedted  places,  and 
“ wherein  it  is  allowed  to  be  bred  and  generated35.” 


31  The  Remarks,  Sec.  p.  .54. 
33  Ibid.  p.  53. 
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JBO  OK 
III. 


The  plain  matter  of  fadt  as  it  {lands  in  the  Journal  is,  that  fix 
porters  employed  in  purifying  fufpedled  merchandize  from  the 
Levant,  died  of  the  plague ; and  their  death  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  furgeon  who  attended  them,  and  part  of  his  family.  Dodtor 
Pye’s  account  and  explanation  of  the  matter  has  been  dated  in 
his  own  words.  It  was  upon  his  declaring  he  had  never  heard  of 
perfons  who  received  injury  from  unpacking  goods  coming  from 
infedted  places,  that  he  was  referred  to  this  Journal ; and  I {hall 
conclude  with  his  preface  to  the  refutation  of  the  indances  he 
had  been  referred  to.  <4  The  fadts  related  in  this  Journal,  feemed 
4 4 to  me  to  make  fo  clearly  again!!  the  modern  notion  of  con- 
44  tagion,  that  if  this  writer  (the  remarker)  had  not  mentioned 
44  them  as  undeniable  indances  in  his  favour,  I diould  not  have 
44  thought  there  had  been  any  perfons  here  in  England  fo  dull 
44  of  underdanding,  or  fo  much  blinded  with  prejudice,  as  to 
44  dand  in  need  of  having  thofe  fadts  put  into  a more  obvious 
light:  but  having  this  occafion,  I fhall  confider  them  more 
44  largely  than  otherwife  I lhould  have  done;  and  {hew  that 
44  the  porters  who  died  in  the  Lazaretto  at  Marfeilles,  received  no 
44  hurt  or  infedtion  from  the  goods.” 


We  have  feen  the  Dodtor’ s demondration  of  this  pofition ; 
and  I conceived  his  own  preface,  mutatis  mutandis,  might  ferve 
very  well  for  my  concluding  remark  on  this  fubjedt. 

The  fecond  conclufion  drawn  from  the  abdradt  account  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  plague  was,  that  about  the  fame  time  the  difeafe 
appeared  in  the  Lazaretto,  it  was  communicated  to  the  town, 

probably,  by  contraband  goods. 

* 

M.  Deidier  was  of  a contrary  opinion ; and  what  he  fays  on  the 
fubjedt  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  fome  Englidi  writers,  with- 
out recollecting  that  the  Dodtor  did  not  come  to  Marfeilles  till 

* the 
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the  20th  of  September,  and,  from  any  thing  that  appears,  could 
lay  no  claim  to  better  intelligence  than  the  magiftrates  of  health 
and  the  town  phyficians,  who  had  refided  in  the  place  from  the 
beginning,  and  who  unanimouily  concurred  in  an  opinion  oppo- 
fite  to  that  of  M.  Deidier. 

The  Author  of  dfftindt  Notions  of  the  Plague,  fays,  Doctor 
Deidier  tells  us  that  none  of  thefe  goods  (Chataud’s)  had  been 
carried  afhore,  from  which  he,  the  author,  concludes  they  could 
not  carry  the  plague  to  Marfeilles,  were  they  fuppofed  even  to  be 
infected.  The  French  has  it  literally.  44  Although  the  mer*- 
44  chandife  was  never  delivered  in  the  city,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
44  fome  fmall  parcels  belonging  to  the  mariners,  being  clandef- 
44  tinely  difperfed  there,  &c.”  The  Author  of  Dihindt  No- 
tions of  the  Plague,  proceeds  to  give  M.  Deidier’s  own  words. 
44  Some  fancied  that  the  little  bundles  or  fmall  parcels  of  goods, 
44  being  clandeftinely  dole  into  the  town,  difperfed  the  plague 
44  all  through  it.”  It  was  upon  this  mijlaken  notion  and  prejudice 
(c’efh  fur  ce  prejuge  qu’on  croit)  44  that  they  believed,  that  every 
44  fick  perfon  infected  every  thing  he  but  touched  ; and  efpecially 
44  the  apparel  he  wore,  and  the  bed  he  lay  upon. 34 

Upon  comparing  this  tranllation  with  the  original,35  it  will 
appear  that  the  words  mijlaken  notion , which,  as  they  ftand  in  the 
Englifh,  feem  to  have  reference  to  the  clandeftine  introduction 
of  bundles  or  fmall  parcels,  do  not  exift  in  the  French.  The 
prejudice  mentioned  there,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  refers  not  to 
the  fmuggling  of  fmall  parcels  belonging  to  the  mariners,  but  to 
the  popular  prejudice  that  the  plague  was  communicated  by  con- 
tagion; a prejudice,  which,  in  the  fequel,  was  adopted  by  M. 
Deidier  himfelf.36 


34  Diflinft  Notions,  &c  p.  ii6„ 

35  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  482. 

36  Ibid-  P-  .3S6- 
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BOOK  M.  Deidier,  nor  no  man  upon  earth,  could  reafonably  affirm 
that  no  parcels  were  fecretly  conveyed  into  the  town ; it  was  a 
negative  incapable  of  proof.  He  might  be  of  opinion  that  the 
plague  was  not  in  that  manner  communicated  to  Marfeilles,  but 
no  where  affirms  that  parcels  were  not  fmuggled.  “ Je  n’ai  ja- 
“ mais  pu  me  perfuader  que  cette  pefte  ne  vint  que  de  quelques 
“ perfonnes,  ou  de  petites  paquets  de  marchandifes  repandues 
“ furtivement  dans  Marfeilles.”  37  This  was  his  opinion;  but  in 
place  of  calling  in  queftion  whether  fuch  parcels  were  really 
brought  into  the  town,  he  has  recourfe  to  another  method ; he 
fhows  the  fad  to  be  uneffential,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
plague  was  in  the  city  before  the  ihip’s  arrival:  how  far  he  fuc-= 
ceeded  in  this  has  been  ihown  already  in  another  place. 38 

The  Author  of  Biftind  Notions,  however,  draws  the  following 
conclufion  from  the  tranflated  paffage  of  M.  Deidier’s  Letter.  “ So 
“ as  none  of  this  merchandife  was  then  brought  into  Marfeilles, 
“ not  fo  much  as  a fmall  bundle,  as  far  as  was  ever  known;  we 
46  have  all  poffible  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  plague  was  not 
“ brought  into  Marfeilles  by  the  goods  of  Captain  Chataud’s  fliip, 
“ which  was  the  moft  fufpeded.”39 

Dodor  Pye  obferves,  “ That  the  peftilence  was  begun  in  the- 
44  town,  before  the  porters  died  in  the  Lazaretto  ; for  the  Journal 
“ informs  us,  that  the  very  next  day  after  the  lurgeons  had  de- 
“ dared  it  to  be  the  plague  in  the  Lazaretto,  fome  perfons  were 
“ found  and  declared  to  have  the  plague  in  the  town  too;  and 
“ the  reafon  why  it  was  not  declared  fooner  was,  that  the  fur- 
“ neon  did  not  know  the  difeafe  on  account  of  the  abfence  of 

eruptions.”  The  Dodor,  here,  places  the  declaration  of  the 

37  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  527. 

38  See  before. 

39  Diftin£t  Notions,  See.  p.  x*i6. 

40  See  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  8.  on  the  Subje£t  of  Smuggling.  Ibid.  P.  ii.  p.  1 ST3. 
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plague  both  in  town  and  in  the  Lazaretto  about  the  8th  of  July ; 
but  the  Journal  might  have  informed  him,  that  three  poitersdied 
in  the  Lazaretto  between  the  24th  and  26th  of  June,  and  though, 
for  the  very  reafon  Dodtor  Pye  affigns,  the  furgeon  had  not  de- 
clared their  difeafe  to  be  the  plague,  the  event  ihowed  that  he 
had  from  the  beginning  been  miftaken. 


I keep  all  along  to  the  Journal,  becaufe  I do  not  know  whether 
the  g entlemen  who  wrote  in  1722  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
the  Relation  Hiftorique.  If  we  follow  the  account  given  there, 
the  plague  was  certainly  in  the  town  the  latter  part  of  June;  the 
firft  alarm  being  given  about  the  20th  of  that  month,  a few  days 
after  Chataud’s  paflengers  came  out  of  the  Lazaretto47. 

Two  circumftances  are  mentioned  by  Dodtor  Pye  which  might 
have  had  more  weight,  had  he  not  betrayed  fuch  inattention,  or 
partiality,  in  the  reprefentation  of  fadts  from  the  Journal  to  which 
he  conftantly  refers.  The  firft,  that  he  was  informed,  by  a perfon 
who  had  refided  part  of  the  year  1719,  and  till  July  1720,  at 
Marfeilles,  that  the  town  had  been  alarmed  for  two  months  be 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Ihips,  by  the  people  dying  in  numbers, 
and  very  unaccountably;  and  that  the  difeafe  appeared  to  be 
the  fame  as  proved  to  be  fo  deftrudtive  afterwards.  The  fecond, 
that  he  was  credibly  informed  Doctor  Mead  had  received  a letter 
from  M.  Chirac,  acquainting  him  the  plague  had  been  fome  time 
in  the  town  of  Marfeilles  before  the  ihips  arrival,  the  25th  of 
May4". 


With  refpedt  to  the  firft,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that 
whether  the  perfon  alluded  to  was  a medical  man  or  not,  the 
phyficians  and  hofpital  furgeons  of  Marfeilles,  who  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had,  at  leaft,  equal  opportunities  of  information, 
knew  nothing  of  this  extraordinary  mortality43 ; and  that  even  M. 

4*  Relation  Hiftor.  p.  40. 

41  Pye’s  Remarks,  p.  56. 

41  Relat,  Hiftorique,  p,  427. 
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OK  Deidier  who  fet  himfelf  profeffedly  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  the 
plague  previous  to  the  month  of  May  ; in  the  feveral  inftances 
he  was  able  to  collect,  produces  none  of  fudden,  or  unaccount- 
able  death.  With  refpedl  to  the  fecond,  it  is  little  material 
whether  Dodtor  Pye  was  rightly  informed  or  not.  It  is  notorious 
that  M,  Chirac,  in  a public  Memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  phyficians 
at  Marseilles,  ufes  all  his  rhetoric  to  perfuade  them  that  the  dif- 
eafe  then  raging  was  not  the  plague,  but  a malignant  fever  like 
what  he  himfelf  had  feen  in  the  years  1709  and  1710  : and  what 
is  more  lingular,  this  Memorial  was  pofterior  to  the  report  of  M. 
Chicoyneau  of  the  18th  of  Auguft,  fent  to  the  regent44.  If  there- 
fore fueh  a letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Mead,  it  was  only  a proof 
of  inconfiftency  in  the  Regent’s  phyfician45. 

I have 

44  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  120,  124. 

45  The  opinion  delivered  by  M.  Chirac  in  the  Memorial  here  referred  to,  was  fo 
exadtly  what  the  Montpelier  phyficians  afterwards  endeavoured  to  fupport,  and  to 
which  they  laboured  fo  afiiduoufly  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  their  obfervations* 
that  1 fiiall  tranferibe  M.  Chirac’s  words.  “ Tout  bien  confidere  apres  avoir  lu  & 
“ examine  avec  grande  attention  les  diverfes  relations  qu’on  a envoyees  de  Marfeille^ 
44  • — — J’ai  juge  que  cette  maladie,  quoique  grande  en  elle-meme,  & tres  dangereufe,. 
“ n’etoit  qu’une  fievre  mallgne  tres  ordinaire  dans  les  conjondlures  ou  elle  eft  arrivee* 
“ entierement  femblable  a celles  que  j’ai  vu  regner  en  1709  & 1710,  revetue  des  memes 
“ accidents  ; que  ce  iTeft  point  une  pefte  venue  du  Levant,  & portee  dans  le  vaiffeau, 
“ qui  en  eft  arrive  dans  le  pott  de  Marfeille ; que  ce  n’eft  qu’une  fievre  maligne  caufee 
1‘  par  la  mauvaife  nourriturcs  du  petit  peuple  de  h'larfeille,  il  n’en  faut  pas  d avail- 
4(  tage  pour  caufer  une  maladie  aufli  confiderable.”  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  124. 

The  report  fent  by  M.  Chicoyneau  to  the  R.egent,  contains  the  following  articles 
in  which  the  town  phyficians  and  furgeons  unanimoufly  agree.  ‘c  Que  cette  maladie 
“ enlevoit  ou  faifoit  perir  dans  deux  ou  trois  jours,  quelque  fois  meme  dans  deux  ou 
“ trois  heures  de  terns,  la  plus  grand  partie  de  ceux  qu’elle  attaquoit.  Que  quand  une 
“ perfonne  attaquee  de  ce  mal  dans  une  maifon  & famille  en  periftoit,  tout  le  refte 
“ en  etoit  bientot  infe&e  & fubiffoit  le  meme  fort — Que  cette  maladie  etoit  uniforme 
“ prefque  dans  tous  les  fujefts,  de  quelque  condition  qu’ils  fuflent,  h caradlerifee 
“ par  les  memes  accidens,  fur-tout  par  les  bubons,  les  charbons,  les  puftules  livides, 

44  taches  pourprees,  &c.”  P.  115. 
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I have  perhaps  taken  very  unneceffary  pains  to  point  out  fo  mi- 
nutely  the  errors,  or  miireprefentations  in  point  of  fact  which  I 
think  imputable  to  the  Author  of  the  Diftincl  Notions  of  the 
Plague,  and  to  Dodtor  Pye.  But  confidering  them  as  the  princi- 
pal adverfaries  to  the  dodtrine  of  contagion,  who  appeared  at 
that  period  in  England ; and  that  their  books  contained  various 


The  Montpelier  phyficians,  after  vifiting  the  hofpital  and  private  houfes,  confirm 
tlie  truth  of  this  account.  “ Nous  avons  trouve  dans  l’hopital,  environ  quatre  a 
r‘  cinq  cens  malades,  dont  plus  de  deux  tiers  etoient  attaques  du  meme  genre  de  mal 
“ carafterife  ci-deffus  avec  bubons,  puftules  livides,  taches  pourpre'es,  & les  uns 
“ mourans,  & les  autres  prets  a mourir,  quoiqu’ils  n’euflent  ete  portes  que  depuis 
“ quelques  heures,  ou  feulement  depuis  unjour.  ou  deux.”  P.  115. 

Upon  comparing  this  report  with  M.  Chirac’s  decifion,  after  he  had  maturely  de* 
liberated  on  the  feveral  accounts  received  from  Marfeilles,  I cannot  avoid  remark- 
ing, that  either  M.  Chirac’s  notion  of  the  true  plague  was  very  different  from  that" 
of  other  phyficians ; or  that  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  an  hypothefis  rendered  him 
blind  to  a3  clear  a defcription  of  the  dileaie  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  words  to 
convey. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  Montpelier  phyficians  do  not  at  once  declare,  in 
the  manner  the  phyfician  and  furgeon  of  the  galleys  had  done  at  the  beginning  of 
Augufl,  the  diftemper  to  be  the  plague,  they  term  it  a kind  of  plague  (une  efpece  de 
pefle)  a true  peflilential  fever  (une  veritable  fievre  peflilentielle)  aligning  a lingulae 
reafon  for  this  lafl  denomination,  namely,  that  fome  recovered  from  it;  as  if  the  true 
plague  proved  always  mortal. 


The  caution  with  which  thefe  gentlemen  qualify  their  declaration,  confirms  a 
remark  made  before,  that  they  had  come  ready  prepared  with  M.  Chirac’s  fyftem  ; 
and,  to  do  them  juftice,  they  fpared  no  pains  in  their  obfervations  afterwards  to 
fupport  it;  whether  out  of  refpeft  to  the  Regent’s  phyfician,  or  from  unwillingnefs . 
to  re'eraft  their  lirit  opinion.  But  if  the  difeafe  was  not  the  true  plague  on  the  18th. 
of  Augufl,  it  certainly  never  alfumed  that  type  afterwards,  and  Hill  lefs  upon  theic 
return  to  Marfeilles  in  September  ; for  it  had  then  begun  to  decline,  no  new  fymp- 
toms  had  fupervened,  and,  as  greater  numbers  recovered,  it  was  on  that  account, 
agreeably  to  their  own  notion  in  Augufl,  more  remote  from  the  plague. — It  fhouhf 
however,  be  remarked  hero  that  the  Journal,  (p.  20  ) which  in  this  refpeft  ought 
to  be  good  authority,  fays,  “ The  Montpelier  phyficians,,  in  plain  words,  declared 
“ it  to  be  the  plague.” 

That  the  Montpelier  phyficians  came  prepofTeffed  with  a theory,  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  Relat.  Hiflorique,  p,  352. 
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arguments  collected  together,  which  are  to  be  found  difperfed 
in  numerous  publications  of  thofe  times,  I judged  it  better,  by 
way  of  preliminary,  to  obviate  their  principal  objections  to  cer- 
tain facts  which  I conceive  to  be  eftablilhed,  before  entering 
into  the  confideration  of  the  properties  of  contagion  deduced 
from  them.  As  to  the  declamation,  and  hypothetical  reafoning 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  I may  refer  to  their  own  works,  and  to  that 
of  an  anonymous  writer  who  appeared  in  defence  of  Doctor 
Mead’s  fliort  Difcourfe45;  which,  as  I obferved  before,  had,  rather 
in  an  illiberal  manner,  been  warmly  attacked  by  both. 

I fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few  paffages  from  an  emi- 
nent writer,  who  feems  to  think  it  probable  that  the  Mont- 
pelier phyficians  fent  by  the  Regent,  fpoke  on  the  introduction 
of  the  plague  into  Marfeilles  from  better 'information  than  that 
of  thofe  of  the  city.  44  The  fa 61  of  its  being  brought  into 
44  Marfeilles  by  infected  goods,  is  pofitively  afferted  by  the  town 
44  phyficians,  and  as  pofitively  denied,  upon  a ftricter  examina- 
6i  tion,  by  thofe  fent  down  by  the  Regent. — There  never  was 
“ any  plague  better  attended,  nor  better  inquired  into  by  phyfi- 
44  cians  than  the  la  ft  of  Marfeilles,  yet  the  facts  (efpecially  thofe 
44  relating  to  its  original  caufe)  afferted  by  forne  of  the  town 
44  phyficians,  are  as  pofitively  denied  by  the  phyficians  fent 
4,4  down  by  the  Regent,  and  perhaps  upon  a more  exact  enquiry 
«4  and  better  evidence46.” 

I mu  ft  beg  leave  to  obferve  on  the  above  paffage,  that  no 
traces  whatever  are  to  be  found  of  the  more  exaCt  inquiry  and 
ftriCter  examination  there  alluded  to.  The  report  of  the  Mont- 
pelier phyficians  of  the  i8th  of  Auguft,  tranfmitted  to  the  Regent, 
reprefents  the  affembly  of  phyficians  and  furgeons  convened  by 
the  fheriffs  at  their  requeft,  as  concurring  unanimoufly  in  opinion 
44  non  feulement  fur  le  caraCtere  du  mal,  mais  encore  fur  les 

45  Remarks  on  the  Treatifes. 

46  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  175. 
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44  caufes  que  Favoient  produit.  Que  ce  mal  n’avoit  commence  a 
44  fe  faire  fentir  qu’a  l’arrivee  d’un  vaiffeau  venu  de  Seyde  v — j 
44  dont  quelques  marchandifes  derobees  avoient  ete  tranfportees 
44  furtivement  & fans  precaution,  dans  l’une  des  Rues  de  la  Ville, 

44  qui  a ete  infe£tee  la  premiere47,  &c.”  The  circumftances  upon 
which  this  opinion  was  founded,  were  never  contradicted.  The 
Montpelier  phyficians  admitted  the  faCts,  but  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  them  independent  of  contagion;  and  M.  Deidier,  in 
particular,  found  it  neceffary,  as  mentioned  before,  to  attempt 
proving  the  plague  to  have  been  in  Marfeilles  antecedently  to  the 
month  of  May.  DoCtor  Arbuthnot  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
perufing  the  collection  of  French  Memoirs  in  the  Traite  de  la 
Pede,  which  I believe  was  not  publifhed  till  after  his  death  ; he 
otherwife  would  molt  probably  have  feen  matters  in  a different* 
light;  for,  fuperior  to  the  narrow  prejudices  in  favourof  a fyftem, 
he  impartially  reprefents  things  as  they  appeared  to  him  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion  ; and  though  he  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  air  was  capable  of  producing  the  plague  without  infec- 
tion, in  a place  where  it  is  not  an  endemical  difeafe 48 ; he  can- 
didly acknowledges  the  evidence  for  its  being  produced  alfo  by 
contagion.  44  It  is  no  lefs  clear  (fays  he)  that  the  plague  is  alfo 
44  brought  into  infeded  places  by  accident,  and  that  it  may,  and 
44  neceffarily  muft,  be  fpread  by  contagion.  Marfeilles,  by  its 
44  commerce  with  Egypt  and  Turkey,  has  been  more  frequently 
44  infeCted  with  the  plague  than  any  city  in  Europe.  There  are 
44  upon  the  records  of  that  city,  an  account  of  twenty  great 
44  plagues.  By  the  hiflory  of  plagues,  and  particularly  that  lad 
44  of  Marfeilles,  the  manner  of  lpreading  of  the  difeafe  feerns  to^ 

44  be  gradual  ; at  firft  leizing  houfes,  then  dreets,  quarters  of 
44  the  town,  and  at  lad,  like  an  univerfal  conflagration,,  the 
44  whole  city49.” 

47  Pvdat.  Hiftor.  p.  117. 

43  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  180. 

49  Ibid.  p.  188. 
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Ihe  Plague  at  Marfellles  propagated  by  contagion — Thofe  who  avoided 

improper  communication , ejcaped  the  infection — Objections  to  thefe  po~ 

Jitions  difcujfed. 

THE  fourth  inference  drawn  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Plague 
of  Marfeilles,  was  44  that  the  diftemper  was  manifeftly  communi- 
cated from  the  Tick  to  the  found  by  contagion. 

It  will  be  unnecefiary  to  beftow  much  time  in  the  illuftration 
of  this  fact ; the  mere  perufal  of  the  hiftory  itfelf,  more  efpecially 
that  of  the  progrefs  of  the  plague  from  its  commencement  to  the 
2 1 ft  of  Auguft,  comprehending  the  firft,  and  part  of  its  fecond 
period,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Relation  Hijlorique , 
will  leave  few  doubts  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial  reader. 

The  report  tranfmitted  to  the  Regent  by  M.  Chicoyneau  the 
18th  of  Auguft,  reprefents  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  as  una- 
nimous in  their  declaration,  ‘‘that  when  one  perfon  in  a family 
44  was  attacked  and  died,  the  reft  foon  underwent  the  fame  fate, 
44  infomuch  that  there  were  inftances  of  families  entirely  de- 
44  ftroyed  in  that  manner;  and  if  any  one  of  an  infected  family 
“ fled  to  another  houfe,  the  contagion  accompanied  him,  and 

44  proved  fatal  to  the  family  where  he  had  taken  refuge  V* 

\ 

The  firft  hofpital  opened  for  the  infected,  proved  fatal  to  all 
the  attendants2.  The  introduction  of  the  plague  into  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  was  traced  to  a woman  received  as  a patient  from  the  Rue 
de  l’Efcale,  the  ftreet  where  the  diftemper  firft  broke  out.  Two 
of  the  nurfes  who  a Hided  at  her  reception,  and  the  matron  who 

' Relat.  p.  1 15.  Journal,  p.  19.  4 

2 Ibid.  p.  103. 
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changed  her  linen,  were  taken  ill  next  day,  and  died  after  a few  CHAP- 
hours  illnefs.  From  them  the  contagion  fpreading  with  dread-  - . ‘ * 
ful  rapidity,  deftroyed  phyfrcians,  furgeons,  apothecaries,  con- 
feffors,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  fervants  of  the  houfe,  with 
the  whole  of  the  poor  in  the  hofpital,  including  above  three 
hundred  foundlings 3.  The  priefts  and  monks  who  attended  the 
infedted  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  medical  affiftants,  but 
many  of  them  caught  the  infedfion  by  unguarded  intercourfe  be- 
fore the  diftemper  was  publickly  avowed4.  Laftly,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  galley- Haves,  employed  in  going  into  the  infedled 
houfes,  and  in  burying  the  dead,  two  hundred  and  twenty  pe- 
rilled in  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve  days3.  It  were  fuperfluous 
to  colledt  a greater  number  of  particular  inftances,  where  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  hiftory  concurs  to  eftablifh  the  fadl  in 
queftion. 

But  the  progrefs  of  contagion  is  mod  eafily  traced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a peftilence,  before  the  diftemper  has  become  fo 

9 Relat.  p.  108. 

The  like  mortality  happened  in  the  Lazaretto  of  the  Confolation  at  Genoa,  in 
1667.  “ Quando  poi  nel  mefe  di  Giugnio  per  la  gran  moltitudine  che  riempi 

“ tutto  il  Lazaretto,  refto  infetta  l’aria  allora  anche  li  netti  reftarano  da  quella  pece 
“ contaminati.  Tre  fpeziali,  loro  aiutanti,  monitionero  con  fuoi  figli,  Cuoco,  e Gar- 
“ zoni  di  Cucina,  Facchini,  e Lavandaie  di  Cafa,  in  fomma  non  ve  ne  refto  uno, 

**  tutti  furono  pafto  della  gran  beftia;  talche  inun  Lazaretto  la  diftintione  de’  netti  e 

brutti,  pare  poffa  dilferire,  ma  non  impedire  la  morte.” 

Antero  Maria,  Lazaretti  di  Genoa,  p.  458* 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  air  became  infe£led  from  the  multitude 
that  crowded  the  Lazaretto,  thofe  reckoned  clean,  without  clofe  communication  with 
the  lick,  were  mortally  infected.  Three  apothecaries,  their  affiftants,  the  houfe 
lieward  with  his  fons,  a cook,  fcullions,  porters  and  walher-women  belonging  to 
the  houfe;  in  Ihort,  notone  remained,  all  falling  viftims  to  the  devouring  monlter : 
the  diltin£tion  of  clean  and  foul  was  loll  in  the  Lazaretto,  or  in  refpeft  to  thofe 
ranked  in  the  firft  clafs,  death  was  only  retarded,  not  prevented. 

4 Relat.  p.  188,  192,  196,  198,  21  r,  216.  Journal,  p.42. 

5 Ibid.  p.  234,  245.  Journal,  p.  22,  50. 
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■BOOK  genera]  as  to  render  it  impoffible,  in  a promifcuous  inter- 

< courfe,  to  determine  when  or  where  the  infedtion  was  con- 

tradted.  The  hiftory  of  the  two  firfb  months  furnifhes  marked 
inftances  of  contagion  ; and  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  in  July  and 
beginning  of  Auguft,  Hands  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  an  inci- 
pient ordinary  epidemic;  which  fhows  itfelf  nearly  at  the  fame 
period  in  different  quarters  of  a town,  that  have  little  or  no  in- 
tercourfe,  and  till  towards  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  feldom 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  fame  family  are  found  fick.  In  fome 
epidemical  diforders,  as  catarrhal  fevers,  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  diftant  ftreets  are  fuddenly  attacked  at  once.  The 
plague  commences  not  in  this  manner. 

When  M.  Deidier  contends  that  the  fpreading  of  the  plague  is 
no  proof  of  its  being  contagious,  but  only  of  its  being  epidemical, 
it  fhould  be  recolledted  that  he  is  to  be  underftood  as  referring 
not  to  the  beginning  or  firft  period  of  the  plag  .e  at  Marfeilles, 
which  he  had  not  feen,  but  to  that  advanced  ftage  in  September 
when  it  drew  near  its  decline.  At  that  time  it  certainly  was  epi- 
demic ; but  without  fuppofmg  a general  infedtion  of  the  air,  the 
great  number  of  fick,  and  the  multiplied  fomites  difperfed  every 
where,  may  account  for  the  fpread  of  the  difeafe  by  contagion. 

Another  objection  of  that  gentleman  drawn  from  his  own 
efcape,  and  that  of  feveral  other  medical  affiftants  who  had 
courageoufly  expofed  themfelves  in  the  moft  dangerous  fituations, 
would  have  more  weight,  were  it  contended  that  all  ought  to  be 
equally  fubjedt  to  infedtion,  if  the  plague  be  fuppofed  contagious. 
But  when  he  talks  of  himfelf  and  his  affiftants  efcaping  unhurt, 
he  omits  mentioning  thofe  whom  he  had  feen  periih  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  fame  offices  about  the  fick6. 

Again,  when  M.  Deidier  afferts,  that  if  there  exifted  an  atmof- 
phere  of  infedtious  corpufcles,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  any 

6 See  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.282,  30S,  487,  351. 
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one,  however  rob  lift,  to  efcape  from  that  of  a peftilenlial  hoff  C HA  I\ 
pital ; whereas  he  himfelf,  as  well  as  others,  who  daily  paffed  ' — 
feveral  hours  together  in  the  hofpital  for  feveral  weeks,  received 
no  manner  of  injury;  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  many  more 
in  fimilar  fituations  perillied7.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  formerly  men- 
tioned, furnilhes  an  example,  and  feveral  others  have  already 
been  cited.  But  it  fhould  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  condition 
of  the  hofpital s when  the  Montpelier  phyficians  practifed,  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  the  temporary 
hofpitals  of  the  former  period.  Thofe  gentlemen  arrived  at 
Marfeilles  about  the  20th  of  September,  in  time  to  behold  a part 
only  of  the  horrid  fpectacle.  Till  then  the  utmoft  efforts  of.  the 
magiftrates,  amidft  many  other  avocations,  had  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty effected  the  removal  of  heaps  of  corfes  accumulated  in  the 
ftreets.  But,  at  that  time,  order  had  begun  to  be  re-eftablifhed  by 
the  vigorous  meafures  of  M.  de  Langeron  ; the  city  was  in  a great 
meafure  cleanfed  of  its  filth,  and  the  wifeft  fteps  taken  to  en« 

7 An  Englifh  author  who  wrote  in  1665,  fays,  “ I have  feen  fome  fit  at  the  cloors^ 
f£  where  the  houfes  have  been  fhut  up,  and  have  heard  them  fpeak  (I  cannot  fay 
<£  reafon)  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  thing  at  all  as  that  which  people  fear  and  call 
“ infedion,  they  fay  the  feripture  does  not  fay  the  plague  is  infedious  : why  nei- 
“ ther  doth  it  fay,  that  whoredoms  breeds  the  pox.  They  will  tell  you,  they  and 
i(  many  more  have  been  with  the  fick  and  kept  them  company,  and  cat  and  drank, 

“ and  lay  with  them,  and  yet  themfelves  never  ailed  any  thing  : they  may  as  well 
“ argue  that  many  have  had  the  plague,  blotches,  blains,  carbuncles,  and  the  tockens, 

££  and  recovered,  and  therefore  the  ficknefs  is  not  mortal.  When  a philofopher 
“ came  to  a heathen  idol’s  temple,  one  of  the  priefts  fhowed  him  a table  of  the 
“ names  of  fuchperfons  that  in  extremity  of  tempefts  and  other  dangers  made  vows 
“ to  the  deity,  and,  efcaping  danger,  came  fafe  to  land  ; but,  quoth  the  philofopher, 

‘£  can  you  (hew  me  how  many  made  their  vows  and  yet  perilhed  ? And  here  a 

queftion  maybe  a iked,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  fuch  mifehievous  perfons  (as 
“ wickedly  difieminate  the  plague)  efcape  themfelves  ? And  whence  it  is  that  nurfes, 

“ fearchers,  buriers,  and  fuch  as  minifter  about  the  fick,  are  free  from  infection  ? 

“ To  which  I anfwer,  that,  perhaps,  may  not  be  always  true,  the  pitcher  indeed 
“ goes  often  to  the  well,  but  at  laft  may  come  home  broken — furgeons,  nurfes,  &c. 

“ have  dice!.’*  A brief  Treatife  of  the  Nature,  See.  of  the  Peftilence,  by  W,  Kemp, 

M.  A.  Bond,  1665, 
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coura§e  t^ie  returning  confidence  of  the  people.  The  hofpitals,  how» 
ever,  could  not  be  got  ready  before  the  fourth  of  October,  that  is 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  period  of  the  peftilence,  when, 
befides  the  reftoration  of  police,  the  difeafe  itfelf  was  growing 
daily  milder,  and  tending  evidently  to  its  decline8. 

The  objection  in  fhort  of  M.  Deidier  is  reduced  to  this,  ‘‘that 
“ were  the  plague  communicated  by  contagion,  all  thofe  that 
6t  expofe  themfelves  mult  neceffarily  be  infe&ed.”  An  argument 
which  Aftruc  has  very  fatisfadlorily  refuted9. 

M.  Chicoyneau  in  like  manner  contends,  that  if  the  peflilential 
leveh  was  a real  poifon,  it  muft  conftantly,  like  corrofive  fub- 
limate,  produce  the  fame  effedt  on  all  conftitutions ; but  being 
poifonous  only  in  regard  to  the  predifpofition  of  the  fubjedt  it 

8 Relation  Hiftorique,  p.  201,  299,  303,  308. 

* Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  137. 

A profefled  aftrologer,  in  1665,  obferves,  “That  if  the  peftilence  be  infeCtious 
tl  and  really  catching  in  itfelf,  it  muft  be  fo  equally  to  all  perfons  that  approach  it, 
**  or  that  it  approacheth  ; or  elfe  it  muft  be  infectious  to  fome  particular  perfons. 

only.  If  it  be  infectious  to  all  peifons,  or  catching  to  all  alike  ; then  all  perfons 
11  that  come  into  the  light,  or  within  the  fcent  of  it,  muft  neceffarily  be  fubjeCl 
“ unto  it.  If  not  infectious  unto  all,  but  unto  lome  particular  perfons  only;  I fay 

then  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  or  efteemed  inteCtious  at  all;  at  leaft,  not  any 
“ more  infectious  than  are  all  other  difeafes,  viz.  fmall-pox,  fcurvy,  pleurify,  ague, 
“ gout,  &c.  Since  (though  the  notion  of  infection  be  laid  aftde)  there  is  not  a 
»c  perfon  born  into  the  world  that  hath  not  at  fome  time  or  other  in  his  life  (as  his 
“ nativity  fhall  truly  fhew)  fome  one  difeafe  or  other.  Never  was  any  perfon  fub- 
“ jeCt  to  violent  difeafes,  as  plague,  &c.  but  had  a violent  nativity  to  fhew  it,  and 
“ e contra.”  London’s  Deliverance  predicted,  p.  25,  by  J.  Gadbury,  Lond.  1665. 

Had  the  Montpelier  phyficians  adopted  the  principle  of  the  aftrologer,  it  would 
have  faved  them  a world  of  pains.  By  the  way  as  this  book  of  Gadbury’s  was 
licenfed  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  when  the  plague  at  London  was  increafmg  faft, 
it  fhows  that  the  order  of  1603,  ftriCtly  prohibiting  all  eccleliafticks  and  others  from 
publilhing  an  opinion  that  the  plague  was  not  infectious,  or  that  it  was  a vain  thing 
not  to  refort  to  the  infeCted,  &c.  See.  had  become  obfolete  ; ior  Gadbury  exprefsly 
declares  it  is  not  contagious,  and  that  it  is  madnefs  to  fly  from  it.  Certain  necefl'ary 
Directions,  See.  London,  1638.  Orders  by  his  Majefty,  (Jac.  i.J  Art.  16. 
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attacks,  its  effects  will  be  more  or  lefs  violent  as  the  conftitution  CHAP, 
happens  to  be  differently  difpofed  : hence  in  the  Tick  of  his  fifth  v— 
clafs,  it  operates  very  feebly,  owing  to  the  defedt  in  the  confti- 
tutional  predifpofition  I0.  He  admits  the  great  mortality  of  per- 
fons  employed  about  the  infedted,  but  thinks  it  may  be  accounted 
for  independently  of  contagion11.  The  anfwer  to  all  this  ha3 
been  anticipated  ; and  the  whole  being  hypothetical,  unfupported 
by  new  fadts,  it  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  have  barely  mentioned 
his  argument. 

The  fifth  article  of  fadts  fuppofed  to  be  eflablifhed  by  ex- 
perience at  Marfeilles,  was,  that  thofe  who  fecluded  themfelves 
from  all  communication  with  the  Tick,  or  with  perfons  and  goods 
which  had  been  expofed  to  infection,  were  not  attacked  by  the 
difeafe. 

In  proof  of  this  the  Traite  de  la  Pefte  furnifhes  feveral  authen- 
tic certificates,  from  which  I have  feledfed  two  by  way  of  fpe- 
cimen.  The  firft,  given  by  the  Bifhop  of  Marfeilles,  “Certifions 
“ & atteftons  a tous  ceux  qu’il  appartiendra,  que  pendant  la 
“ defolation  de  Marf  ille  en  1720  & 1721,  la  pefte  n’a  point 
“ penetree  dans  les  communautes  religieufes  qui  n’ont  eu  aucune 
“ communication  avec  les  perfonnes  du  dehors,  & qui  ont  ufe 
“ des  precautions  neceflaires  pour  s’en  garantir,  & que  le  com- 
“ munication  ne  fut  plus  a craindre  dans  cette  ville  en  1722, 

“ par  le  foin  que  l’ont  eu  de  renfermer  exadtement  tous  les  mav 
“ lades  dans  i’hopital  de  la  charite  des  lors  qu’il  y’en  avoit 
“ quelqu’un.”  The  fecond  is  given  by  Le  Chevalier  Mouftiez?, 
firft  fheriff  of  Marfeilles  in  the  years  1720,  172/,  and  1722. 

“ Certifions  que  lors  de  la  derniere  contagion  dont  cette  ville 
“ fut  attaquee  pendant  les  fudites  annees,  il  avoit  ete  generate- 
“ ment  reconnu  que  la  pefte  fe  contradfoit  par  la  communication 
“ des  perfonnes,  l’ufage  & l’etat  des  etoffes  de  lain,  cotton,  6s 


10  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  30  c, 

” Ibid.  p.  326. 

a 
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BOOK  44  autres  egalement  fufceptibles  de  rimpreftlon  du  venin 2 etant 
44  prouvc  par  1’experience  que  les  families  qui  s’etoient  enfermees 
44  & qui  n’avoient  point  communique  au  dehors,  fingulierementi 
44  les  monafteres  des  files,  avoient  ete  garanties  de  ce  fieaux, 
44  lequel  ne  s’etoit  introduit  chez  quelques  uns  que  par  la  com^ 
44  munication  avec  de  perfonnes  etrangereslV* 

The  next  teftimony  I (hall  produce,  is  that  of  M.  le  Chevalier 
de  Langeron,  who  was  adtively  employed  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  the  plague,  fir  ft  as  a commodore  of 
the  gallies,  and  afterwards  from  the  12th  of  September  1720,  as 
governor  of  the  town  of  Marfeilles  and  its  dependencies.  He 
acceded  to  his  government  in  the  mid  ft  of  univerfa!  defolation  ; 
and  to  his  wife  and  adtive  ad  mini  ft  ration,  even  the  Montpelier 
phyficians  join  in  paying  the  higheft  encomia,  though  the  fuc- 
cefsful  meafures  he  purfued  were  diredliy  oppofite  to  the  fyftem 
they  had  adopted.  The  paftage  I tranfcribe  is  from  a letter  to 
the  minifter  of  ftate,  in  anfwer  to  an  article  of  a Memoire  of 
, M.  Chirac,  who  perftfting  in  his  ftrft  ideas,  propofes  fix  articles 
for  deliberation,  moft  of  which  ferve  only  to  (how  the  prevalence 
of  an  hypothefts  over  the  cleared  evidence  13 » 44  11  y’a  encore 

44  (fays  M.  de  Langeron)  d’autres  perfonnes  qui  peuvent  penfer, 
44  comme  le  memoire ; ce  font  gens  qui  ont  imagine  un  fyfteme 
44  nouveau  fur  la  pefte,  & qui  difent  contre  Inexperience  de  tons 
4*  les  fiecles,  qu’elle  ne  fe  communique  point.  Queique  con.'* 
44  fiance  qu’ils  meritent  fur  tout  autre  chofe,  il  feroit  dangereux 
44  de  les  crone  fur  celle-ci,  puifque  felon  eux,  les  precautions 
44  qu’on  prend  pour  eviter  la  communication,  feroient  inutiles 
44  & que  ce  feroit  expofer  tout  un  peuple  a une  perte  certaine,  fi 
44  Ton  n’en  prcnoit  point.  Nous  avoirs  rem'arque  que  ceux  qui 
44  fe  renfermoient  fains  chez.  eux,  en  fortoient  fains;  il  ne  faut 
44  pas  d’autre  preuve  pour  detruire  leur  opinion,  & il  eft  inutile 
44  de  s’ctendre  d’avantage  la  dcftusV’ 

**  Traitedela  Pefte,  p.  150,  153. 

13  Ibid.  p.  ii.  p.  130. 

S4  Ibid.  p.  ii.  p.  134. 
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Oppofed  to  thefe  teftimonies  I find  two  paffages  in  books  of  ac- 
knowledged authority,  which  merit  confideration.  The  Journal 
fo  often  cited  fays,  “ and  what  is  unaccountable,  thofe  who  have 
“ Ihut  themfelves  up  moft  fecurely  in  their  own  houfes,  and  are 
“ the  moft  careful  to  take  in  nothing  without  the  moft  exa£l 
“ precautions,  are  attacked  there  by  the  plague,  which  creeps  in- 
s<  no  one  knows  how15.” 


CHAP. 

III. 


The  above  paffage  did  not  efcape  the  author  of  Difthnft  Notions 
of  the  Plague,  who  produces  it  as  an  argument  againft  contagion  ; 
and  immediately  fubjoining  another  extra£t  which  recites  the 
number  of  fecular  as  well  as  regular  clergy  who  had  perifhed, 
adds,  “ and  therefore  it  was  very  manifeft,  that  the  plague  is 
“ caufedby  the  air,  fince  thefe  religious  may  be  fuppofed  as  truly 
“ fecluded  from  the  world,  as  human  art  or  human  fears  could 
“ contrive16.” 


From  this  manner  of  ftating  the  cafe,  one  would  think  that  all 
thofe  religious  had  been  clofe  fhut  up,  without  any  communi- 
cation with  perfons  without  doors,  and  this  was  certainly  intended 
by  the  author ; but  it  will  be  found  upon  looking  into  the  Jour- 
nal, in  the  beginning  of  the  very  paragraph  cited,  that  thegreateft 
part  of  them  are  reprefented  as  martyrs  who  had  meritorioufly 
expofed  themfelves.  “ But  thefe  facred  labourers  are  almoft  all 
“ taken  away  by  death,  in  the  time  of  fo  great  a mortality,  when 
“ their  help  is  moft  wanted17.  Of  the  twelve  different  orders 
mentioned  on  this  occafion,  the  grand  Auguftins  only  are  faid 
to  have  kept  in  their  convent. 

But  fuppofing  the  Auguftin  convent  to  have  been  actually  lhut 
up,  and  in  that  ftate  infected  ; it  would  by  no  means  invalidate 
the  in  dances  brought  of  the  prefervation  of  the  convents,  the 

15  Journal,  p.  41. 

16  Diftintt  Notions,  &c.  p.  66. 

‘7  Journal,  p.  42. 
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^OjOK  certificates  concerning  which  were  granted  deliberately  after  all 
*■ — , — / was  over;  whereas  the  Journal  written  from  day  to  day,  mark- 
ing tranfa6lions  rapidly  as  they  occurred,  the  author,  amidft  va- 
rious  other  affairs,  had  not  always  leifure  or  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine minutely  into  circumflances.  It  is  in  this  light  I am  in- 
clined to  confider  the  houfes  being  infe£led  which  took  in  nothing 
without  the  moft  exact  precautions ; and  the  rather  becaufe  I met 
with  feveral  inftances  of  the  like  kind  at  Aleppo,  in  houfes  of 
the  Chriflian  and  Jewifh  natives  ; but  in  the  fequel  it  generally 
appeared  there  had  been  fome  improper  communication  carried 
on  by  the  domeftics,  unknown  to  the  family  at  the  time. 

The  teftimony  of  the  Relation  Hijlorlque  is  more  explicit, 
<£  that  in  the  height  of  the  peftilence  the  infection  penetrated 
64  into  places  which  till  then  had  remained  inacceffible  ; that  mo- 
<e  naileries  and  houfes  fhut  up  in  the  moil  exact  manner,  were 
“ no  longer  places  of  fecurity.”  This  was  afcribed  to  the  air 
itfelf  being  infected,  by  the  peftiferous  effluvia  arifing  from  the 
numerous  fick,  and  the  heaps  of  putrifying  dead  bodies,  which 
every  where  filled  the  ftreets18. 

That  the  atmofphere,  in  a city  fo  dreadfully  circumftanced  as 
Marfeilles,  may  become  fo  highly  tainted  as  to  convey  the  plague 
into  houfes  fhut  up,  cannot  confiftently  be  affirmed  to  be  impof- 
fible,  by  thofe  who  hold  mediate  contagion  ; and  the  concurrence 
of  circumflances  at  that  period  in  Marfeilles,  renders  it  highly 
probable  fuch  accidents  happened.  But  in  general,  the  peftiferous 
effluvia  once  emitted  into  the  air,  do  not  appear  to  operate  at  any 
great  diftance  from  their  fource ; and  M.  Deidier  afferts,  that  two 
monafteries  (from  their  fituation,  one  near  a burial  ground,  the 
other  near  a peft-houfe)  very  dangeroufly  fituated,  remained  ne- 
verthelefs  untouched,  which  he  thinks  an  argument  againft  in- 
fection being  conveyed  by  the  air  IQ. 


18  Relation  Hiftorique,  p.  169. 

19  Traite  de  la  Peite,  p.  355.  fubjoined  to  the  Difcourfe  of  M.  Deidier,  is  an  ac- 
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“ Let  it  be  confidered,  fays  Dodtor  Arbuthnot,  to  what  a large  CHAP. 
««  extent  fome  bodies  will  affedt  the  air;  for  example,  the  fnuff 
««  of  a candle: — the  perfpirable  matter  of  lefs  than  3000  human 
<£  creatures  would  make  an  atmofphere  71  feet  high,  over  an  acre 
“ of  ground,  in  34  days.  This  perfpirable  fluid  is  to  air  in  den- 
««  flty,  perhaps  as  800  to  1 ; therefore  if  you  extend  the  3000 
« people  over  an  hundred  acres  of  ground,  there  will  remain  eight 
“ inches,  the  greateft  part  remaining  unblown  off,  and  fpread 
i(  with  the  infinite  tenuity  of  odorous  effluvia,  will  infedt  the 
<s  whole  air  of  that  city.” 

Ingenious  calculations  of  the  quantity  of  animal  fleams  emitted 
in  a given  time,  and  of  the  fpace  they  would  occupy  in  the  atmof- 
phere, when  applied  to  pefliferous  effluvia,  will  perhaps  be  found 
more  fpecious  than  juft.  There  is  no  neceflity  for  fuppofing  thefe 
effluvia  of  the  fame  denfity  with  the  perfpirable  matter  ; and,  be- 
fides  their  being  fubjedl  to  ventilation,  they  may  be  varioufly  mo- 
dified, perhaps  rendered  innocuous  even  in  a ftagnant  ftate,  by  the 
admixture  of  air. 


count  of  fome  religious  infe&ed  in  convents  at  Toulon,  that  were  fhutup;  but 
as  circumdances  ftand  in  the  narrative,  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  contradiction  to 
the  certificates  from  Marfeilles. 

20  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  189. 

Suppofe,  “ fays  DoCtor  Pye,  that  a found  perfon  {landing  a minute  at  three  or 
“ four  yards  diitance  from  the  fick,  can  have  received  a quantity  of  peflilential  mat- 
<(  ter  fufficient  to  produce  the  ficknefs,  it  mud  be  reckoned  that  twenty  times  as  much 
“ at  lead  had  been  emitted  in  the  time  as  had  been  intercepted  and  received  into 
“ that  perfon’ s body;  fo  that  within  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  a fick  perfon  mud  emit 
“ enough  of  pedilential  matter  to  infeCt  1200  others ; and,  within  the  fpace  of  24  hours, 
“ a quantity  fufficient  to  infeft  28,800,  See.”  Difcourfe  of  the  Plague,  p.  56. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  by  the  Remarker,  Thefe  impertinent  calculations  con-. 

elude  no  more  againd  a fick  perfon  being  infeftious,  than  they  would  againd  a rofe 
“ having  a feent ; for  a rofe  will  have  emitted  matter  enough  for  as  many  perfons  to 
**  have  fmeit,  as  here  a fick  perfon  is  fuppofed  capable  of  infefting,  and  was  the 
“ odour  venemous  and  deadly,  as  is  faid  of  fome  poifons,  as  many  perfons  would  be 
“ killed  by  it.”  Remarks  on  three  Treatifes,  p.  65. 
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BOOK  But  admitting  the  poftibility  of  the  air,  at  certain  times,  being 
replete  with  peftiferous  effluvia,  and  capable  of  conveying  them  in 
an  adftive  ftate  to  fome  diftance,  the  infedtion  of  houfes  fhut  up, 
may  be  fatisfadtorily  accounted  for  without  recurrence  to  the  fup- 
pofition  of  miafmata  floating  in  the  atmofphere. 

The  people  of  Marfeilles,  as  it  has  almoft  invariably  been  ob~ 
ferved  in  the  beginning  of  a peftilence,  unwilling  to  give  ear  to  a 
truth  of  dreadful  confequence,  permitted  themfelves  to  be  deluded 
by  various  reports ; they  continued  to  flatter  themfelves  that  the 
diftemper  was  not  the  plague,  after  all  rational  doubt  was  over;21 
and  ill  judged  police,  on  the  part  of  the  magiftrates,  favoured  the 
popular  deception.22  The  fchools  and  college  were  fhut  early  in 
Augufl,  but  it  was  the  21ft  before  orders  were  blued  for  ihutting 
up  the  churches ; and  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  the  magiftrates 
were  reludlantly  obliged  to  indulge  the  fuperftition  of  the  popu- 
lace, in  making  the  annual  proceffion  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Roch* 
which  occafioned  a moft  dangerous  concourfe.23 

The  plague  thus  difleminated  before  the  people  were  properly 
alarmed,  and  the  fequeftring  themfelves  in  their  houfes  being 
long  delayed,  it  may  reafonably  be  prefumed  that  many  fhut  up 
with  the  infedlion  lurking  in  their  family  ; and  public  diforder  in- 

21  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  132.  Journal,  p 7. 

21  Ibid.  p.  12,  1 12. 

21  In  the  plague  of  Mofcow  in  1771,  the  populace,  who  had  been  prohibited  from, 
paying  the  accuftomary  laft  duties  to  the  dying  and  the  dead,  rofe  tumultuoufly  in  a 
religious  frenzy,  and  broke  into  the  hofpital,  and  other  places  where  the  infedted  were 
lodged;  reflored  the  religious  ceremonies  about  the  lick;  killed  their  departing 
friends  ; and  would  net  permit  the  bodies  to  be  buried,  as  before,  without  the  city. 
The  infurredtion  was  quelled  in  a few  days,  but  much  mifehief  was  produced  by  this 
concourfe  of  a diltraCled  people.  “ Tot  hominum  lanorum,  aegrotorumque  con- 
“ curl'u,  contagio  audio,  mille  & ducenti  ultraque  lingulis  diebus  moriebantur.” 
The  .nfurredlion  happened  the  15th  of  September,  in  the  firlt  part  of  which  month 
the  mortality  from  700  daily,  rofe  gradually  to  1000.  Merten’s  Obferv.  p.  84. 
Vindibon,  1778. 
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creafed  fo  faft,  when  once  the  popular  apprehenfion  arofe,  that  CHAP, 
whether  thofe  of  better  rank  fequeftered  themfelves  in  town,  or 
hed  to  their  Bajlides , it  became  extremely  difficult  to  procure,  even 
the  neceffaries  of  life.24  Thefe  circumftances  fo  unfavourable  to 
the  fhiCt  maintainance  of  the  precautions  requifite  in  fhutting  up, 
left  it  in  the  power  proportionally  of  few,  to  proteCt  themfelves 
in  that  manner.  The  infection  may  therefore,  in  many  inftances, 
have  been  contracted  previoufly  to  confinement,  or  have  pervaded 
through  the  negleCl  of  regulations  not  eaffiy  preferved  inviolate, 
in  the  times  of  dearth  and  univerfal  diforder.  I fay  this  may 
be  readily  conceived,  without  fuppofing  the  air  generally  tainted  : 
a fuppofition  irreconcilable  to  the  prefervation  of  the  convents, 
as  well  as  to  the  declaration  of  M.  de  Langeron,  44  that  thofe  who 
44  were  found  when  they  fequeftered  themfelves,  came  out  from 
44  confinement  in  good  health.” 


M.  Deidier,  indeed,  defcribes  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles,  as 
univerfally  fhut  up,  when  he  arrived  there  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  urges  it  as  an  argument  againft  the  plague  being  fpread 
by  contagion.  44  Lorfque  nous  avons  vu  tomber  jufqu’a  cinq 
44  cens  malades  par  jour  dans  tous  les  differens  quartiers  de  la  ville, 
44  chacun  etoit  renferme  dans  fa  maifon,  & perfonne  ne  commu- 
44  niquoit.  Eft-il  vraifemblable  que  tant  de  perfonnes  difperfees 
44  euffent  communique  avec  des  peftiferes,  ou  porte  des  hardes 
44  peffiferees,  avant  que  de  s’enfermer  ? C’eft  pourtantce  qu’il  fau- 
44  droit  neceffairement  fuppofer  fi  le  mal  ne  fe  prenoit  que  par 
44  contagion.” 25 


That  every  one  was  fhut  up  in  his  houfe,  and  no  one  commu- 
nicated with  another,  at  a time  when  five  hundred  fell  Tick  daily, 
is  a hazarded  affertion,  of  the  truth  of  which  M.  Deidier  could 
not  poffibly  be  well  allured.  But  fuppofing  it  for  a moment  to 


2+  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  89,  135. 
®5  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.525. 
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BOOK  be  ftri&ly  true,  were  the  people  then  taken  Tick,  the  inhabitants 
. . of  houfes  which  till  that  time  had  remained  free  ? Was  it  in  the 

nature  of  things,  at  a time  when  order  only  began  to  take  place, 
that  people  fhould  be  generally  fhut  up  in  found  houfes  ? or  was  it 
not  more  probable,  confidering  the  dreadful  mortality  which  had 
preceded,  that  many  of  the  then  fequeftered  families  were  in  houfes 
which  had  already  been  vifited  ? The  Hiftorical  Relation,  and  the 
Journal,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  thefe  points. 

That  feveral  perfons  were  attacked  by  the  plague  who  had  no 
fufpicious  communication,  is  another  aftertion  eafdy  pronounced 
alfo  ; but,  confidering  the  condition  of  Marfeilles,  it  was  no  eafy 
matter  for  any  one,  if  not  ftridtly  fhut  up,  to  be  certain  he  had 
not  inadvertently  expofed  himfelf.  The  fact  aftumed  by  M.  Dei- 
dier  is  almoft  of  impoflible  proof,  in  refpect  to  any  perfon  living  at 
large  in  an  infedted  city.  He  himfelf  might  fay,  that  in  vifiting 
the  fick  he  was  daily  expofed  to  infedtion  ; but  the  mod  cautious 
man  upon  earth,  if  not  fequeftered,  could  not  declare  with  equal 
confidence,  that  he  was  fure  of  having  had  no  dangerous  com- 
munication. 

As  the  certificates  relative  to  the  prefervation  of  the  convents 
at  Marfeilles  hand  uncontradicted,  the  fact  may  be  confidered  as 
admitted.  But  endeavours  have  been  made  to  fhow  that  their 
prefervation  was  owing  to  other  caufes,  and  not  to  the  carefully 
avoiding  communication.  M.  Deidier  aferibes  it  to  their  being  fup- 
plied  with  good  bread.  44  Ce  n’eft  pas  tant  a mon  avis,  parce 
44  qu’on  s’y  eftgaranti  de  la  contagion  en  demeurant  enfermes,  que 
46  parce  qu’on  s’y  eft  toujours  nourri  d’excellent  bled,  comme  je 
44  m’en  fuis  informe  par  moi  meme.”  The  prefervation  of  the 
poor’s-houfe  (la  charite)  he  aferibes  to  the  fame  caufe.26  This 
hofpital  it  feems  had  ufed  precaution,  and  remained  exempt  from 
the  diftemper  in  the  height  of  the  plague.  About  theend  of  Sep- 


26  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  355,  528. 
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tember  it  was  found  expedient  to  remove  the  poor  to  another  CHAP, 
place,  and  convert  the  charite  into  a peftilential  hofpital.27  Some, 
however,  of  the  paupers,  were  retained  to  nurfe  the  infedled;  al- 
moft  all  of  whom,  according  to  M.  Deidier,  periflied.  44  Ceux 
de  ces  pauvres  miferables  qui  furent  appliques  au  fervice  des 
peftiferes  fuccornberent  prefque  tous,  non  par  l’infedlion  de  Fair* 
car  il  en  feroit  arrive  de  meme  auparavant,  mais  par  les  mauyais 
alimens,  & par  la  mal  proprete  qui  donnerent  lieu  a l’epide- 
44  mie.”2S  He  had  remarked  before  that,  44  L’hopital  de  la  cha- 
rite qui  regorgeoit  de  mondejouit  pourtant  d’une  parfaite  fante 
tant  que  la  bonne  nourriture  dura;”  from  which  one  would 
be  apt  to  think,  that  when  no  longer  fupplied  with  good  provi- 
fions  it  was  attacked  with  the  plague.  But  this  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  cafe;  for  the  charite  remained  untouched  at  the 
time  the  poor  were  removed  from  it,  and  it  was  thole  left  behind 
to  ferve  in  the  peft-houfe  who  were  afterwards  infedted.  In  af- 
cribing  the  prefervation  of  that  hofpital  to  wholefome  aliment, 

M.  Deidier  adts  confidently  with  the  fyftem  he  had  adopted 
of  the  caufe  of  the  diftemper;  but  that  he  fhould  think  the  air 
of  the  wards,  when  the  hofpital  came  to  be  crowded  with  infedted 
patients,  exadtly  the  fame  as  before  the  hofpital  was  converted 
into  a pefc-houfe,  is  beyond  my  comprehenfion. 


Another  caufe  aftigned  for  the  convents  remaining  exempt  from 
the  plague,  is  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  the  females  derive 
frorn  the  imaginary  fecurity  of  their  fttuation  ; the  total  abfence 
of  terror  and  dread  of  infection.  44  Les  monafteres  des  fiiles  doi- 
44  vent  etre  plus  exempts  de  cette  maladie,  parce  que  les  fiiles  etant 
44  enfermees,  la  reflexion  qu’elles  font  fur  ieur  cloture,  qu’elles 
44  regardent  alors  comme  un  rempart  affure  contre  la  communica- 
44  tion  de  la  pefte,  leur  procure  une  joie  & une  tranquillite  defprit 
44  qui  les  met  a l’abri  de  tons  les  defordres  de  la  crainte  & de  la 
44  frayeur.”29 

17  Journal,  p.  60. 

28  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  355. 

49  Ibid.  p.  174. 
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III. 


The  extravagant  effedts  afcribed  to  fear  in  the  production  of  the 
plague,  have  been  more  than  once  adverted  to  before,  and  have 
been  very  well  expofed  by  M.  Deidier,  in  the  refutation  of 
Gerftman’s  Syftem  in  the  Tumulus  Peftis : though  he  takes  no 
notice  of  Mefffs.  Chicoyneau  and  Verny,  whofe  notions,  on  that 
head,  were  pretty  much  the  fame- with  Gerftman’s.30  Referring  to 
that  refutation,  I fhall  only  remark  that  the  imaginary  tranquillity 
in  the  nunneries,  is  the  fuppofition  of  a perfon  who  had  never 
•experienced  what  it  is  to  be  fhut  up  in  times  of  peftilence.  The 
apprehenfion  that  fome  one  may  have  caught  the  infection  before 
the  doors  were  fhut ; the  refledtion  that  the  imprudence  or  negledfc 
of  fome  domeftic  may  ftill  introduce  it ; the  anxious  attention  to 
the  regulations ; the  alarm  produced  by  every  incidental  indilpo- 
fition  ; and  the  fympathetic  feelings  of  humanity  for  the  diftreffes 
of  others,  are  circumftances  incompatible  with  that  unruffled 
Rate  of  tranquillity  and  confidence,  which  are  fuppofed  to  fecure 
the  conftitution  againft  infedtion. 


C H A P.  IV. 

Decline  of  the  Plague  at  Marfeilles — Certain  Forms  of  the  Difeafe , 
under  the  Advantages  of  regular  medical  Attendance , not  l e/s  mortal 
than  in  the  former  Periods  of  Difrefs  and  Anarchy-— III ibera l ity  of  the 
Montpelier  Phyfcians — Decline  of  the  Plague  owing  to  a Change  in  the 
Confitution  of  the  Aim 


THE  fixth  and  laft  article  of  fadts  fuppofed  to  be  eftablilhed 
by  the  Hiftory  of  the  Plague  at  Marfeilles  was,  that  the  plague, 
advancing  rapidly  in  Auguft,  raged  through  that  month  and  Sep- 
tember; declined  faft  through  October  and  November;  and  in- 


fP  Traitc  de  la  Pefte,  p.  349.  See  alfo  Kelat.  Hiftor.  p,  399. 
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fiances  in  the  middle  of  winter  were  fo  rare,  that  it  was  fometimes  CHAP, 
thought  to  have  ceafed.  That  it  revived  in  thefpring  1721,  but  . f 
did  not  fpread ; and  vanithed  entirely  after  the  fummer  folftice  of 
that  yean 

The  hiftory  of  the  increafe  and  height  of  the  peftilence  affords 
a variety  of  curious  facts,  fomeofvTich  will  be  produced  here- 
after in  illuflration  of  the  properties  of  contagion  ; for  others  I 
muff  refer  to  the  hiflory  itfelf,  and  fhall  confine  my  remarks  in 
this  place  to  the  decline  of  the  diftemper  in  October ; its  progrefs- 
in  the  winter;  its  revival  in  March,  and  its  final  extinction  in* 

June  or  July  1721.  At  this  laid  period  the  Relation  Hiftorique 
terminates ; the  Journal,  fo  often  cited,  brings  matters  no  further 
down  than  the  10th  of  December,  1720. 

The  decline  of  the  plague  in  October,  was  almoft  as  rapid  as* 
its  increafe  had  been  in  Auguft.  Perfons  who  had  kept  retired  at 
home,  began  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  appear  in  the 
flreets,  which  were  then  become  more  paffable  ; the  dead  bodies, 
filth,  and  fluff  thrown  out  from  infected  houfes,  that  had  fo  long 
rendered  them  horribly  offenfive  being  removed.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  diftemper  feemed  to  flop  fhort,  five  or  fix. 
days  elapfing  without  any  frefh  accidents.31 

At  the  time  the  plague  vifibly  declined  in  the  quarters  where  it 
had  raged  in  the  autumn,  it  increafed  in  that  of  St.  Ferriol,  one 
of  the  moft  open  and  well  aired  in  the  city,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  people  of  better  rank.  And  notwithflanding  the  medical  atten- 
dance, and  the  advantage  of  every  other  convenience,  the  diftem- 
per in  that  quarter  purfued  its  ufual  progrefs. 

The  fame  forms  of  the  difeafe,  that  proved  fo  fatal  in  the  former 
periods,  flill  proved  fatal,  though  regularly  treated  by  thofe  very 


31  Relat.  Hiftorique,  p.  304,  308. 
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BOOK  phyficians  who  with  fuch  confidence  had  afcribed  the  preceding 
inortality  to  the  want  of  proper  medical  afliftance,  and  the  fcarcity 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 


44  Le  mal  ne  fe  repand  plus  avec  la  meme  rapidite  mais  il  exerce 
44  toujours  la  meme  violence  ; on  voit  toujours  des  morts  promptes, 
44  memes  fymptomes,  meme  malignite  ....  On  meurt  a prefent 
44  avec  des  medecins,  comme  on  mourroit  auparavant  fans  medi- 
44  cins  ....  Quoique  nous  difions  que  le  mal  exer^oit  toujours  la 
44  meme  violence,  cela  n’etoit  pourtant  pas  general.  Leplus  grand 
44  nombre  de  ceux  qui  furent  attaques  dans  ce  troifieme  periode 
44  n’avoient  qu’un  mal  tres  benin  & tres  leger.”  3Z 


In  regard  to  the  forms  arranged  under  the  firft  and  fecond  claffes 
of  Meffrs.  Chicoyneau  and  Verny,  they  themfelves  declare,  that 
in  the  firft  they  only  had  recourfe  to  cordial  and  fudorific  remedies, 
which  proved  of  no  fervice,  or  at  belt  ferved  only  to  keep  back  the 
fatal  period  a few  hours ; and  that  it  was  very  rare  to  fee  any  of 
the  fick  in  the  fecond  clafs  efcape,  though  they  fupported  them- 
felves a little  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft : 33  and  this  they  ac- 
knowledge brought  them  at  firft  to  join  in  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  the  malignity  of  the  diftemper  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  medecine.  But  having  met  with  fome  particular  cafes  wherein 
remedies  were  of  fervice,  44  there  is  room  to  prefume  (continued 
they)  44  and  we  are  but  too  much  convinced  of  it  by  fatal  experi- 
44  ence,  that  the  defertion  and  inactivity  of  the  greateft  part  of  the 
44  people  who  might  have  given  afliftance,  that  the  want  of  nou- 
44  rifhment,  of  remedies  and  attendance,  that  the  fatal  prejudice 
44  of  being  feized  by  an  incurable  diftemper,  that  the  defpair,  in 
44  feeing  one’s  felf  abandoned  without  any  relief;  we  fay,  we 
44  are  well  convinced  that  all  thefe  caufes  have  no  lefs  contributed 
44  than  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  to  the  fudden  deftruction  of 

31  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  299,  303. 

33  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  225,  226. 
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fit  fo  great  a number  of  the  Tick,  not  only  of  this  clafs  but  of  the 
“ others;  feeing  that  in  proportion  as  this  mortal  fear  of  the 
“ contagion  is  diminifhed,  and  that  one  is  mutually  abided,  that 
“ the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  people  are  returned  ; that,  in  one 
“ word,  good  order  is  re-eftabliihed,  by  the  authority,  firmnefs 
44  and  vigilance  of  the  Chevalier  de  Langeron,  &c.  the  progrefs 
44  and  violence  of  this  terrible  fcourge  has  been  obferved  to  di- 
“ minifli  infenfibly,  and  we  have  been  more  fucceislul  in  curing 
44  the  infected.”34 

When  tlrefe  gentlemen  affirm  that  the  want  of  aliment,  reme- 
dies, and  attendance,  together  with  the  other  caufes  above  re- 
cited, contributed,  not  lefs  than  the  virulence  of  the  diieafe,  to 
the  fudden  deftruction  of  fo  great  a number  of  the  fick  of  the  firfl 
as  well  as  the  other  claffes  ; might  it  not  reafonabiy  have  been 
expected  that  when  aliment,  remedies,  &c.  were  fufficiently  fup- 
plied;  when  the  miftaken  notion  of  incurability  was  baniihed 
by  the  undaunted  attendance  of  phyficians,  who  affured  their  pa- 
tients the  difeafe  was  of  all  others  the  leaft  dangerous ; 35  that  one 
half,  at  leaft,  of  the  fick  of  the  firft  and  fecond  claffes  would, 
under  fuch  favourable  circumftances,  have  recovered  ? Yet,  almofl 
all  perifhed  ; medicine  only  prolonged  life  a few  hours,  and  fome- 
times  was  fufpected  of  abridging  it.  Was  then  a feeming  fuccefs 
in  an  inconfiderable  number  of  inftances,  fufhcient  to  juftify  fo 
rafh,  and,  as  it  refpected  the  Marfeilles  phyficians,  fo  illiberal  a 
declaration. 36 

¥ 

It  appeared,  fays  the  Hiftorical  Relation,  44  que  dans  le  troi- 
64  fieme  periode,  les  malades  traites  par  ces  medecins  fi  actifs,  & 
44  afliltes  de  tous  les  fecours ; ne  laiffoient  pas  de  mourir  comme 

“ auparavant: que  leur  pratique  n’etoit  ni  plus  fure  ni  leur 

“ prognoftic  plus  hdele  que  ceux  des  autres-— qu’ils  ne  propoioient 

34  Traitede  la  Peftc,  p.231, 

3J  Journal,  p.  56. 

34  Relat.  Hiltor.  p,  378,  381. 
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4 4 d’autre  remede,  que  ceux  donton  avoit  deja  reconnu  la  foibleffe 
44  & prefque  l’inutilite  : que  bien  loin  de  corriger  le  prejuge  d’in- 
44  curabilite  du  mal,  ils  n’avoient  fait  que  le  fortifier  d’avantage 
44  par  le  petit  nombre  de  malades,  qu’ils  avoient  gueris.”37 

The  compliment  paid  by  thofe  gentlemen  to  M.  de  Langeron 
and  the  fheriffs,  is  very  juft.  By  a firm  condudl  and  well  concerted 
regulations,  order  had  by  them  been  reftored  to  the  city ; but 
when  they  reprefent  the  decreafe  of  the  diftemper,  merely  as  a 
confequence  of  the  exertions  of  police,  and  add  their  own  fuccefs 
in  curing  the  infedled  ; it  would  have  been  better  to  have  facri- 
ficed  to  medical  truth,  the  tacit  compliment  paid  to  themfelves, 
and  fhown  with  more  precifion  the  caufe  of  that  decreafe,  as  well 
as  of  their  own  better  fuccefs  in  pradlice. 

The  calm,  at  Marfeilles,  towards  the  clofe  of  Odlober,  was  of 
fhort  duration ; the  difeafe  again  germinating  in  different  quar- 
ters, particularly  in  that  of  St.  Ferriol;  but  with  abated  force, 
both  in  refpedt  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  numbers 
infedled.  In  the  laft  fortnight  of  November,  the  newly  infedted, 
exclufive  of  thofe  carried  to  the  hofpital,  did  not  exceed  eight  or 
ten  in  a week. 38 

In  this  ftate,  however,  the  diftemper  occafioned  frefh  alarm, 
and  its  increafe  was  afcribed  to  the  following  caufes.  To  people 
flying  for  refuge  into  the  town,  from  the  adjacent  territory  where 
the  diftemper  then  raged  ; 39  to  the  imprudent  handling  of  goods 
in  infedled  houfes,  by  perfons  impatient  to  know  the  value  of 
pofleffions  to  which  they  had  unexpedlcdly  fucceeded;40  and 
laftly,  to  a rage  for  marriage,  which  fpread  epidemically,  and  often 
proved  fatal  to  the  new  couple.41  Thefe  and  other  enormities  ex- 
cited 

37  Relat.  Hiftor,  p.  382,  383.  38  P.  334.  39  P.  337.  40  P.  338, 

4'  P .340  and  343.  See  Lazaretti  di  Genoa,  p.  123, 
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■cited  the  attention  of  government,  which  at  length  interpofed,  CHAP, 
but  could  not  flop  them  entirely. 

The  caufes  now  enumerated  might,  no  doubt,  have  fome  effect, 
and  the  exertion  of  the  magiftrates  might,  in  fome  meafure,  check 
thefe  diforders;  but  a more  general  and  powerful  caufe  had  be- 
gun long  before  to  reftrain  the  havock  of  the  peftilence,  which 
had  declined  vifibly  in  September,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  three 
fubfequent  months,  decreafed  with  a rapidity  not  afcribable  to 

In  tanti  terrori,  e fpaventi,  tra  tanti  fetidi,  e putrefatti  carnami,  fra  tante  drida, 
fofpiri,  e gemiti  de’  patienti,  die  avrede  creduto  ? che  le  perfone  fpaventate,  & in- 
horridite  dedero  fempre  melanconiche,  modede,  & pacate?  Yoi  dete  in  errore.  Si 
canta,  d fuona,  d falta,  fi  fanno  gl’amori,  ne  mai  d vidde  Genouatanto  sfacciata,  dif- 

foluta,  e licenciofa e gia  ch’altrove  did!  che  in  quefta  pede  Dio  vendemmiava  per 

il  cielo,  pareva  ancora  il  tempo  delle  vendemmie  per  li  sfrenati  della  terra.  Che  le  cio 
non  e,  d’onde  avvienne  che  li  fecero  in  Confolatione  tanti  matrimonii,  & che  molte 
donne  fenza  fparger  una  lagrima  per  la  morte  de  loro  conforti,  fubito  s’appigliorno  a 
nuovi  partiti  ? Uii  giorno  particolarmente,  che  fe  ne  celibrono  cinque,  e quattro  de* 
fpoli  erano  beccamorti,  che  con  le  fpoglie  de’  cadaveri  adornorno  fe  deld,  e le  fpofe. 

Amidd  fo  many  dreadful  fears  and  terrors,  amid  fo  many  fetid  and  putrifying  dead 
bodies,  amid  the  fhrieks,  the  fighs,  and  groans  of  the  lick,  what  would  you  have  ex- 
pected? that  the  people  ftruck  with  dread  and  horror  remained  fad,  moded,  and  quiet. 

You  are  miftaken — They  fung,  played  on  indruments,  danced,  intrigued,  and  Genoa 
never  was  feen  fo  lhamelefs,  debauched,  and  diforderly — I have  faid  before  that  God 
in  this  plague  gathered  in  a harved  for  heaven,  but  it  feemed  alfo  to  be  a vintage  for  the 
lafcivious  of  the  earth.  If  not  fo,  how  came  fo  many  marriages  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  Lazaretto  of  the  Confolation,  and  that  fo  many  women,  without  fhedding  a tear  for 
the  death  of  their  hufbands,  immediately  entered  into  new  engagements  ? One  day 
in  particular,  live  marriages  were  performed,  four  of  the  bridegrooms  being  buriers 
of  the  dead,  and  dreding  themfelves,  and  their  brides,  in  clothes  ftripped  off  from  the 
bodies  of  the  deceafed. 

The  following  is  an  Extraft  from  a Letter  written  by  a Gentleman  who  refided  at 
Medina  during  the  plague  in  1743.  “ It  has  always  been  obferved  that  after  every 

“ plague,  thofe  who  recover  are  addided,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  lewdnefs 
“ and  incontinence,  which  was  fnrprilinglyr  vilible  at  Medina,  and  carried  to  fuch  a 
“ degree  of  frenzy  and  beftiality,  that  many  were  known  to  violate  the  bodies  of 

dead  virgins  : fo  great  was  the  incitation  to  a£ts  of  venery.”  See  Jordani  Pedis 
Phaenom,  trad.  i.  cap.  18.  p.  217.  Diemerbroeck  de  Pede.  lib.  2 cap.  iii.  p.  98. 
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BOOK  the  exertions  of  the  moft  vigorous  police.  This  caufe  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  fome  change  in  the  conftitution  of  the  air  ; but 
which  has  hitherto  been  defined  with  no  better  fuccefs,  than  that 
peculiar  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  which,  in  conjunction  with  con- 
tagion, is  indifpenfibly  requifite  to  render  the  plague  epidemical. 


Doctor  Arbuthnot,  admitting  the  air  may  be  endued  with  oc- 
cult or  extraordinary  qualities,  befides  its  common  properties  hot, 
cold,  moift,  &c.  as  faline,  or  oily,  which  it  fometimes  feems  to 
be,  by  its  effects ; and  44  that  from  the  adtion  of  heteroge- 
44  neous  bodies  contained  in  it,  fome  new  fubftances  may  be  pro- 
44  duced  of  a nature  different  from  the  ingredients.” — Yet  thinks 
there  is  no  neceffity  always  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  occult  quali- 
ties; 44  there  being  no  change  in  human  bodies  known,  but  is 
44  producible  by  the  contents,  properties  and  qualities,  which  we 
44  are  fure  the  air  is  endued  with,  and  efpecially  by  their  great 
44  enormities  and  fudden  fucceflions  and  alterations.”  In  refpedl 
to  the  plague,  he  thinks  no  one  can  deny  that  the  air  is  the  chief 
instrument  both  of  propagating  and  extinguilhing  it.  44  And  this 
44  muft  be  true  from  what  caufe  foever  you  deduce  the  plague  ; 
44  if  from  an  animate  caufe,  as  from  invilible  infedts,  the  favour- 
44  able  conftitution  of  the  air  to  their  propagation  muft  be  fup- 
44  pofed;  if  from  infedtion  of  any  kind,  the  air  is  the  medium 
44  through  which  it  is  propagated,  and  muft  favour  it,  more  or 
44  lefs,  in  different  feafons,  becaufe  by  the  change  of  the  qualities 
44  of  the  air,  it  is  quite  extinguished,  and  generally  fpeaking  by 
44  cold;  after  the  peftilential  leafon  is  over,  people  return  to  their 
44  houfes  with  fafety.”4^ 

Doctor  Mead  had  before  obferved,  44  that  a corrupted  Jlate  of  air 
44  is,  without  doubt,  neceffary  to  give  thefe  contagious  atoms  their 
44  full  force  ; for  otherwife  it  were  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the 
44  plague,  when  once  it  had  feized  any  place,  fhould  ever  ceafe  but 
64  with  the  deftrudtion  of  all  its  inhabitants:  which  is  readily  ac- 


42  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  174,  187. 
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counted  for  by  fuppofing  an  emendation  of  the  qualities  of  the  CHAP, 
air,  and  the  reftoring  of  it  to  a healthful  ftate  capable  of  difli- 
pating  and  fupprefling  the  malignity  ....  When  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  air  happens  to  favour  infedtion,  it  rages  with  great 
violence  ; that  at  that  time  more  efpecially,  peifons  give  it  to 
one  another,  and  contagious  matter  is  lodged  in  goods  of  a 
loofe  and  foft  texture,  which  being  packed  up,  and  carried 
into  other  countries,  let  out  when  opened,  the  imprifoned 
feeds  of  contagion,  and  produce  the  difeale  whenever  the  air 
is  difpofed  to  give  them  force  ; otherwife  they  may  be  diflipated 
without  any  confiderable  effedts.”43 


In  what  this  particular  conftitution  of  the  air  confifts,  which  in 
one  cafe  favours  the  fpreading  of  the  diftemper,  and  in  the  other 
checks  or  extinguifhes  it ; whether  it  operates  by  heightening  the 
powers-  of  the  infedfious  effluvia,  or  by  inducing  an  epidemical 
change  on  the  human  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  or  lefs 
fufceptible  of,  or  enabled  to  refift  their  influence,  the  effluvia 
remaining  the  fame;  are  points  involved  in  much  obfcurity.  It 
feems  in  the  mean  while  inconteftible  that  without  a concurrent 
ftate  of  the  air,  the  plague  will  not  become  epidemical ; and  with- 
out a certain  difpofition  of  body,  the  infedtion  will  not  take  eflfedf , 
Although  the  air  be  in  aright  ftate  (fays  Mead)  yet  a flck  per- 
“ fon  may  infedf  thofe  that  are  very  near  him,”44  which  is  true, 
fuppofing  them  predifpofed  to  receive  the  infedtion  : but  on  the 
other  hand,  even  in  a corrupted  ftate  of  the  air,  or  rather  that 
ftate,  whatever  it  be,  which  favours  the  propagation  of  contagion, 
fome  perfons,  from  a peculiar  unfufeeptibility,  are  often  known  to 
approach  the  fick  without  being  injured.  Were  I to  adopt  one  of 
feveral  in  this  region  of  conjedtures,  I fhould  be  inclined,  for  the 
following  reafons,  to  that  which  fuppofes  the  conftitution  of  the 
air  adting  on  human  bodies,  by  height  ning  or  leflening  their  fuf- 
ceptibility  of  contagion,  rather  than  by  heightening  or  abating 


44  Ibid.  p.  52. 


43  Mead  on  the  Plagne,  p.  57,  6g. 
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BOOK  the  malignity  of  the  peftilential  effluvia.45  Firft,  in  the  begin» 
ning  of  a peftilence,  the  difeafe,  though  lefs  contagious,  appears 
in  its  moft  fatal  form.  Secondly,  in  itsincreafe  and  height,  though 
manifeftly  more  infectious,  the  malignity  of  the  effluvia  does  not 
feem  to  be  exacerbated,  becaufe  milder  forms  of  the  difeale  are 
then  more  common.  Thirdly,  feveral  perfons  infeCted  from  the 
fame  fubjeCt,  are  varioufly  afflicted,  fome  in  a greater,  fome  in  a 
leffer  degree ; the  difeafe  being  modified  by  difference  in  conftitu- 
tion.  And  laftly,  perfons  in  conltant  communication  with  the 
fick,  who  have  refifted  infection  in  the  moft  contagious  ftages  of 
a peftilence,  are  fometimes  attacked  in  its  declining  ft  ate  ; which 
feems  to  indicate  fome  change  in  the  habit  of  the  individual,  not 
the  increafed  activity  of  the  contagious  effluvia. 

45  Ovverro  potrebbe  immaginarfi,  che  tali  venti  & vapori,  fenza  cangiar  punto  la 
qualita  di  quefto  veleno,  cangiaffero  la  coftituzion  dell’aria,  e de’  corpi  humani  di 
quella  citta,  onde  eglino  da  li  innanzi  non  fentiffero  fi  prefto,  ne  provaflero  cofi  fiero 
quefto  crudeliffimo  morbo,  rendendoli  difpofti  a maggiormente  refiftergli.  Mura- 
tori,  lib.  2.  c.  i.v.  p.  161. 

Or  one  may  imagine  rliatfuch  winds  and  vapours,  (impregnated  with  certain  pro- 
perties) without,  in  the  leaft,  changing  the  quality  of  the  peftilential  poifon,  may 
produce  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  conftitution  of  the  air,  and  in  that  of  the  human 
bodies,  inhabiting  the  infedted  city,  as  renders  them  lefs  fufceptible  of  its  impreffion  ; 
and,  by  enabling  the  conftitution  to  reiift  more  powerfully,  mitigates  the  feverity  of 
that  moft  cruel  malady. 
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CHAP.  V- 

The  Plague , declining  in  the  City  of  Mar  fellies,  fpread  in  the  adjacent  Terri- 
tory— Expurgation  of  the  City. — Decline  oj  the  Plague  in  Egypt  and 
Syria. — The  Plague  lefs  Contagious  in  its  Decline. — Decline  of  the  Plague 
at  London,  Anno  1665 — Pefilentlal  Conf  ituticn  of  the  Air  varies  in 
its  Degree  and  Duration — It  does  not  conjif  in  Enormities  of  the  known 
properties  of  the  Air. — Commerce  with  Places  infected  may  fuhffl  with- 
out ill  Conference  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Pefilentlal  Confiitution. 

THE  fourth  period  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  comprehends 
the  months  of  December  and  January,  through  which  the  dif- 
temper  continued  decreafing  fenfibly  in  the  city,  whilft  it  increafed 
in  the  territory  adjacent : 1 as  will  appear  in  one  view  from  the  fub°- 
joined  date  of  the  hofpitals.2 

1 llelat.  Hiftor.  p.  358,  363. 

* The  principal  hofpitals  were  two,  de  la  Charite,  and  da  Mail.  The  patients 
in  the  firft  were  all  of  the  city;  the  fecond  received  both  thofe  cf  the  city,  and  from 
the  territory:  both  were  opened  the  3d  of  O&ober  1720.  In  March  1721  the  Charite 
was  Unit  up,  and  about  one  hundred  of  the  remaining  lick  were  removed  to  the  hoik 
pital  du  Mail.  The  lick  of  the  city  in  both  are  given  together  ; thofe  of  the  territory  are 
given  feparately. 


Both  Hofpitals,  fick  Hofpital  of  the  Mail,  fick  Cjeneral  State. 
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In  January  and  February  a general  expurgation  of  the  city  was 
attempted  with  infinite  pains  and  labour;3  and  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a proof  of  the  air  having  become  unfavourable  to  conta- 
gion, that  the  difeafe  was  not  more  fenfibly  renewed  in  the  rum- 
mage, removal,  and  purifying  infedted  goods ; for  in  the  former 
month  154  patients  only  were  received  into  the  hofpital,  and  in 
the  latter  87  : yet  the  danger  of  infedtion  ought  to  have  been 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  months,  when  depopulated  houfes 
were  kept  fhut  up,  and  nothing  within  permitted  to  be  touched. 

This  circumftance  is  the  more  remarkable,  feeing  the  diftemper 
was  fpreading  in  the  adjacent  territory,  in  the  very  months  when 
it  was  rapidly  declining  in  the  town,  without  any  manifeft  dif- 
ference in  the  common  qualities  of  the  air;  not  to  mention  its 
breaking  out  in  the  winter  feafon  in  feveral  towns  of  Provence,  as 
Toulon,  Arles  and  Auriol,  where  it  appears  in  the  fequel  to 
have  made  no  lefs  havock  than  at  Marfeilles. 

There  could  be  no  comparifon  between  the  quantity  of  contagious 
miafmata  preferved  in  fluff  of  all  kinds,  and  difperfed  in  Marfeilles, 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  that  which  kindled 
the  peflilence  in  the  towns  above-mentioned,  to  which  it  was 
fuppofed  to  be  conveyed  by  imported  contagion.  Why  therefore 
was  not  the  diftemper  revived  in  Marfeilles  ? or  what  other  caufe 
than  fome  change  in  the  air  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  reftrained 
the  operation  of  the  peftiferous  effluvia  ? It  is  true  thole  chol’en  in 
preference  for  cleanfing  the  houfes,  and  for  other  dangerous  offices, 
were  perfons  recovered  horn  the  plague,  and  conlequently  lefs 
liable  to  contradl  it  again;  it  is  likewile  true,  for  a fimilar  reafon, 
that  in  all  quarters,  the  number  of  furviving  iubjedts  liable  to  in- 
fedtion was  greatly  reduced  ; but  ft  ill  many  remained  in  the  city 
who  hitherto  had  not  been  infected. 


I Relat.  Kiftor.  p.  432. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles,  at  the  commence-  CHAP. 

ment  of  the  peftilence,  was  reckoned  to  be  ninety  thoufand,  of  <. VI. 

which  forty  thoufand  are  fuppofed  to  have  perifhed  :4  but  feeing 
a confiderable  proportion  of  the  fick  in  the  4th  and  5th  claffes  re- 
covered, it  may  be  prefumed  that  twenty,  or  at  lead:  ten  thoufand 
perfons  remained  untouched.  This  was  a confiderable  number 
without  any  other  privilege  of  exemption  than  want  of  predif- 
pofition  requifite  to  infedtion ; for  an  infinitely  fmaller  quantity 
of  contagious  effluvia,  raifed  and  fpread  the  peftilence  in  other 
places  in  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year. 

Notwithftanding  the  general  expurgation  of  the  houfes  and 
furniture,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates  in  removing  per- 
fons immediately,  when  taken  fick,  to  the  hofpital,  and  putting 
the  reft  of  the  family  in  quarantine,  the  diftemper  lingered  in 
the  town  till  the  month  of  July. 5 In  March  there  was  an  ob- 
fervable  increafe  of  patients  in  the  hofpital,  chiefly  confiding 
of  what  were  termed  relapfes;6  but  in  April  the  number  fell  to 
19  from  127;  and  after  that,  till  June,  the  diftemper  was 
merely  fporadic.  It  had  declined  rapidly,  but  its  diiappear- 
ance  was  flow  and  gradual,  not  fudden ; in  which  circum- 
ftance  its  termination  agreed  with  that  of  the  plague  at  Aleppo, 
and  I believe  with  that  of  all  plagues  in  the  Levant ; in  which 
country,  as  obferved  before  in  the  Journal,  the  peftilence  is  com- 
monly faid  to  be  over,  and  the  communication,  even  with  the 
Europeans,  begins  feveral  weeks  before  the  diftemper  abfolutely 
ceafes. 

4 In  the  eftimate  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles,  and  the  number  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  plague,  I follow  the  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  464.  The  Relation  Hif- 
torique,  p.  476,  reckons  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  were  deflroyed,  that  is  40,000 
in  the  town  and  xo, 000  in  the  territory  ; but  obferyes,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  know  the  number  exaftly. 

5 Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  451. 

6 See  on  this  Subject,  Book  ii.  Chap.  6th, 
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B OOK  This  has  been  juftly  remarked  in  the  Relation  Hiftorique,  when 
1 — ^ it  places  the  termination  of  the  fourth  period  of  the  plague  in 
March  1721.  c<  En  mettant  ici  la  fin  de  la  pefte,  nous  fuivons 
tl  l’ufage  du  Levant,  ou  elle  eft  familiere,  & ou  on  la  regarde 
6i  comme  finie,  quand  on  voit  cefler  la  mortalite,  & qu’il  ne  pa- 
6i  roit  plus  que  quelque  malade  en  des  terns  fort  eloignez  l’un 
“ de  l’autre,  comme  il  eft  arrive  ici  dans  tousles  autres  mois  qui 
6i  nous  reftent  a decrire.” 7 

Profper  Alpinus,  in  his  account  of  the  termination  of  the  plague 
at  Grand  Cairo,  reprcfents  it  as  ceafing  in  a manner  at  once  in  the 
month  of  June,  46  Junio  veromenfe,  qualifcumque  et  quantacum^ 
“ que  fit  ibi  peftilentia,  foie  primam  cancri  partem  ingrediente, 
“ omnino  tollitur,  quod  multis  plane  divinum  efle  non  immerito 
46  videtur.  Sed  quod  etiam  valde  mirabile  creditur,  omnia 
“ fupelledtilia  peftifero  contagio  infedta,  tunc  nullum  contagii 
“ effedtum  in  earn  gentem  edunt,  ita  ut  tunc  ea  urbs  in  tutiftimum 
“ ac  tranquilliflimum  ftatum  reducatur,  ex  fumme  morbofo;  atque 
i(  morbi  particulares  fporadici  tunc  apparere  incipiunt,  qui  nuf- 
“ quam  gentium  tempore  peftis  apparebant.” 8 


But,  in  this  matter,  I was  inclined  to  fufpedt  Alpinus  had  trufted 
too  implicitly  to  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  who  fpoke  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  Levant;  and  upon  making  ftridt  enquiry,  my  con- 
jecture was  confirmed  by  feveral  accounts  received  from  perfons 
long  refident  at  Cairo,  Europeans  as  well  as  Natives,  all  which 
concurred  in  the  plague’s  declining  rapidly  in  June,  but  not 
ceafing  entirely.9 

In 


7 Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  451. 

8 Profper  Alpinus,  de  Medicina  AEgypt.  lib.  i.  cap.  17. 

9 The  account  given  by  Profper  Alpinus  is,  in  fome  meafure,  confirmed  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  celebrated  Travels  lately  publifhed.  (Vol.  3.  p.  7? 6.) 
After  fome  curious  remarks  on  the  dew  or  nukta , which  in  Egypt  falls  precifely  on 
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In  moft  places  of  the  Levant,  a popular  tradition  is  to  be  found  CHAP, 
of  the  extindlion  of  the  plague  at  a certain  fixed  period,  which 

varies. 


St.  John’s  day,*  he  fays,  “ The  firft  and  mod  remarkable  fign  of  the  change  brought 
“ about  in  the  air  is,  the  fudden  flopping  of  the  plague  at  St.  John’s  day ; every 
“ perfon  though  fhut  up  from  fociety  for  months  before,  buys,  fells,  and  communi- 
“ cates  with  his  neighbour  without  any  fort  of  apprehenfion  ; and  it  was  never  known, 
“ as  far  as  I could  learn  upon  fair  enquiry,  that  one  fell  fick  of  the  plague  after  this 
“ anniverfary;  it  will  be  obferved  I don’t  fay  died;  there  are  I believe  examples  o£ 
“ that,  though  I believe  but  few ; . . . . what  I fay  and  mean  is,  that  no  perfon  is 
“ taken  ill  of  the  plague  fo  as  to  die  after  the  dew  has  fallen  in  June ; and  no  fymp- 
“ toms  of  the  plague  are  ever  commonly  feen  in  Egypt,  but  in  thofe  fpring  months 
“ already  mentioned,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  totally  deflitute  of  moiflure. 

<l  The  Turks  and  Moors  are  known  to  be  predeftinarians fecure  in  this  prin- 

“ ciple,  they  expofe  in  the  market  place,  immediately  after  St.  John’s  day,  the 
“ clothes  of  the  many  thoufands  that  have  died  during  the  late  continuance  of  the 
“ plague,  all  of  which  imbibe  the  moift  air  of  the  evening  and  morning,  are  handled, 
“ bought,  put  on,  and  worn  without  any  apprehenfion  of  danger  : and  though  thefe 
“ confift  of  furs,  cotton,  filk  and  woollen  cloths,  which  are  Huffs  the  moft  retentive 
“ of  the  infeflion,  no  accident  happens  to  thofe  who  wear  them  from  their  happy 
“ confidence.” 


Had  all  the  fafls  now  ftated  been  of  a nature  to  fall  under  Mr.  Bruce’s  immediate 
obfervation,  I fhould  have  been  induced,  from  my  knowledge  of  his  accuracy,  to 
have  changed  an  opinion  formed  on  the  fubjeft  many  years  ago,  in  confequence  of 
information  obtained,  at  that  time,  from  an  eminent  Venetian  merchant,  whofehoufe 
has  been  long  eftablifhed  at  Cairo,  and  who,  atmyrequeft,  was  fo  good  to  examine  the 
houfe’s  copy  book  of  letters,  and  other  records,  regarding  the  periods  of  the  plague’s  de- 
cline and  termination.  The  anfwer  received  was  to  the  following  purpole,  “ That  the 
“ plague  in  general,  begins  to  decline  faft  in  June,  after  the  firft  week  of  which 
“ month  the  Europeans  fometimes  venture  to  vifit  one  another  in  the  night,  when 
“ there  is  little  hazard  of  meeting  with  perfons  in  the  ftreet. — That  in  the  day  time 
“ they  continue  ftriftly  fhut  up  till  the  24th,  and  then  if  they  do  open  or  come  abroad, 
“ it  is  not  altogether  without  certain  precautions ; for  though  accidents  may  have  be- 
“ come  very  rare,  they  certainly  do  happen  after  that  period.  In  1759  the  Euro- 
“ peans  remained  fhut  up  till  the  middle  of  July ; which  was  confidered  as  very  extra- 
“ ordinary.” 


Some  natives  of  Cairo,  with  whom  I had  occafion  to  converfe  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  agreed  in  the  above  circumftances,  upon  being  queftioned  particularly ; but 

# See  Niebuhr  Voyage  en  Arabie,  V.  1.  p.  104.  • 
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BOOK  varies,  however,  at  different  places.  At  Aleppo  it  is  fixed  nearly 
uyJ  a month  later  than  at  Cairo. 

A chaplain  of  Aleppo,  irt  the  year  1600  obferves,  “ that  the 
16  plague  broke  out  in  March,  by  reafon  of  which  all  traffick  was 
“ hindered,  and  thofe  merchants  whom  they  call  Franks  or 

Freemen,  either  removed  to  other  places,  or  fuch  as  ftaid  in 
“ the  city  caufed  their  gates  to  be  (hut  up,  and  came  not  abroad 
Ci  till  Sol  entered  into  Leo,  which  is  ufu ally  the  12th  or  13th 
£(  of  July,  at  which  time  the  plague  ftili  ceafeth  in  this  place, 
<£  though  it  be  never  fo  great,  and  all  that  are  then  Tick  amend, 
<(  and  fuch  of  them  as  come  abroad  need  not  fear  any  danger.” 10 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Biddulph,  with  a party  of  gentlemen  of  the 
fatftory,  fet  out  that  year  for  Jerufalem,  in  March  ; but  it  does  not 
appear  at  what  time  they  returned. 

Mr.  Biddulph  had  been  only  a fhort  while  in  the  country,  and 
trufted  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  among  many  of  whom  a fimi- 
iar  notion  of  the  extin£tion  of  the  plague  at  Aleppo  ftili  maintains 
credit,  though  in  exprefs  contradiction  to  every  plague  which  has 
fince  vifited  that  city. 

The  decline  and  extimftion  of  the  plague  in  the  Levant,  pur- 
fue  therefore  nearly  the  fame  courfe  as  defcribed  in  the  plague  of 

in  general  the  Natives,  the  Chriftians  efpecially,  talk  of  the  extinftion  of  the  plague 
at  Cairo  on  St.  John’s  day. 

On  comparing  this  account  with  thofe  given  by  Profper  Alpinus,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Bruce,  it  appears  more  confiftent  with  what  i had  occafion  myfeif  to  obferve  in 
Syria;  for  in  every  place  the  plague  is  reprefented  by  the  natives,  as  ceafing  at  a certain 
period,  fometime  before  it  is  actually  extinft.  At  Aleppo,  foon  after  St.  John’s 
day,  I havefeen  a funeral  proceffionmade  by  the  lower  rank  of  Chriftians,  who  carrying 
an  empty  bier  through  the  ftreets,  call  it  the  burial  of  the  plague.  In  the  mean  while 
it  is  agreed  on  by  all,  that  about  the  24th  of  June,  at  Cairo,  there  is  a remarkable 
fudden  alteration  in  the  contagious  property  of  the  plague,  as  well  as  in  the  malignity 
of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  to  whatever  caufe  it  is  to  be  afcribed, 

Purchas’s  Pilgrim.  p.  1345. 
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Marfeilles;  allowance  being  made  for  difference  of  fituation  and  CHAP, 
climate.  But  in  the  Levant,  it  may  fometimes  appear  to  ftop  v_Xl^ 
more  fuddenly  than  it  does  in  reality,  on  account  of  the  pains 
taken  by  the  natives  to  conceal  accidents  when  they  become  rare, 
or  happen  in  places  remote  from  the  European  houfes,  a cir- 
cumftance  repeatedly  marked  in  the  Journal  of  the  plague  of 
Aleppo11. 

The  fecond  part  of  Alpinus’s  remark,  that  at  the  fame  time 
the  peflilence  ceafes,  the  furniture  in  infe&ed  houfes  fuddenly 
lofes  all  power  of  communicating  the  difeafe  to  the  inhabitants, 
fo  that  health  and  tranquillity  are  at  once  reftored  to  the  city, 
agrees  in  fome  meafure  with  the  general  experience  of  other 
places  in  Turkey,  where  it  is  well  known  houfes  or  goods  un- 
dergo little  or  no  purification : but  this  is  to  be  underftood  with 
feme  reflri&ion. 

We  have  feen  at  Marfeilles,  that  thofe  taken  ill  in  November 
and  January,  were  moftly  perfons  of  the  lower  clafs,  who  had 
rafhly  expofed  themfelves  in  handling  infeCted  goods,  or  in  com- 
munication with  the  fick I2.  I met  with  inflances  of  the  like 
kind  at  Aleppo,  after  the  fuppofed  extinction  of  the  plague  ; and 
have  been  credibly  informed  fuch  alfo  happened  at  Cairo.  I have 
no  doubt  Alpinus  was  miftaken  in  afferting  the  plague  ceafes  at 
once ; and  it  is  not  improbable  the  lingering  accidents  obferved 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  may  be  produced  by 
the  like  caufes  that  produced  them  at  Marfeilles.  At  the  fame 
time  it  muft  be  allowed,  as  before  remarked,  that  inflances  of 
frefh  infedtion,  in  the  latter  ftage  of  a peflilence,  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  polluted  goods  fcattered  in  the  place  ; 
and  it  may  be  confidered  as  another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
power  of  the  peftiferous  miafmata  not  being  impaired,  that  the 
fame  goods  handled  fafely  in  one  place,  convey  and  fpread  con-* 

11  See  before,  book  i.  chap.  4,  5,  6, 

52  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  338,  367. 
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BOOK  taglon  in  another,  where  the  ftate  of  the  air  happens  to  concur 
to  its  propagation.  This  fa6t,  of  material  confequence  to  qua- 
rantine, will  be  confidered  more  particularly  in  the  next  chapter. 


The  termination  of  the  laft  plague  of  London,  in  1665,  will 
be  found  to  agree,  in  many  circumftances,  with  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative of  the  decline  and  termination  of  the  plague  of  Marfeilles. 
Its  decline  was  rapid,  but  it  continued  lingering  great  part  of 
the  fucceeding  year. 


The  Explainer  of  Mead’s  Difcourfe,  cites  the  following  paffage 
from  Hodges,  44  The  houfes  which  before  were  full  of  the  dead, 
46  were  now  again  inhabited  by  the  living;  and  the  lhops  which 
44  had  been  mod  part  of  the  year  lhut  up,  were  again  opened, 
44  and  the  people  again  chearfully  went  about  their  wonted  affairs 
14  of  trade  and  employ,  and  even,  what  is  almoft  beyond  belief, 
44  thofe  citizens  who  were  before  afraid  even  of  their  friends  and 
44  relations,  would,  without  fear,  venture  into  the  houfes  and 
44  rooms  where  infected  perfons  had  a little  before  breathed  their 
44  laft  : nay,  fuch  comforts  did  infpire  the  languilhing  people, 
44  and  fuch  confidence,  that  many  went  into  the  beds  where 
44  perfons  had  died,  even  before  they  were  cold  or  cleanfed  from 
44  the  ftench  of  the  difeafe13.”  In  this  account,  (adds  the  ex- 
44  plainer)  44  there  is  no  want  of  a nelf  or  fomes,  for  here  is 
44  wool,  linen,  filk,  and  perhaps  even  treacherous  cotton  itfelf— 
44  yet  no  farther  contagion  appeared,  but  men  eagerly  purfued  their 
44  bufinefs,  and  thought  how  to  repair  the  paft  mortality,  and 
44  that  with  more  than  ordinary  fuccefs14.” 

Do6tor  Pye,  upon  the  fame  paffage  of  Hodges,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment,  44  here  it  is  exprefsly  affirmed,  that  thofe  who 
44  went  near  the  fick,  and  even  into  their  beds,  did  not  catch  this 


13  Mead’s  Difcourfe  explained,  p.  36. 

14  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  words  printed  in  Italics,  are  not  found  in  Hodges. 
JLoimolog.  p.  27. 

44  Jicknefs , 
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“ fcknefs,  and  yet  the  peftilence  was  very  far  from  being  cealed  CHAP. 
“ at  that  time  - - - Wherefore  fince  thofe  who  a£ted  in  this  u ^ 

“ manner  received  no  injury,  even  though  the  peftilence  ftill 
“ raged  exceedingly  ; we  muft  conclude,  that  the  peftilence  de- 
“ pended  entirely  on  the  conftitution  of  the  air,  and  was  not  at 
“ all  communicated  from  Tick  perfons15.” 

But  in  the  paftage  from  Hodges  produced  by  thefe  writers,  it  is 
neither  exprefsly  affirmed,  nor  indeed  hinted,  “ that  thofe  who 
“ went  near  the  Tick,  and  even  into  their  beds,  did  not  catch 
“ the  ficknefs.”  Such  rafti  proceedings  are  placed  early  in  No- 
vember, in  the  firft  week  of  which  month  1414  died,  and  in 
the  fecond  1050,  which  (hows  the  diftemper  ftill  fubfifted  in  a 
conftderable  degree  ; but  Hodges  no  where  fays,  that  among  the 
perfons  then  infetfted  none  of  thofe  were  included  who  had  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  in  fuch  an  imprudent  manner,  as  he  thinks 
will  feem  incredible,  confidering  the  terror  and  apprehenfion  uni- 
verfally  prevalent  juft  before.. 

The  impatient  eagernefs  of  the  citizens,  in  entering  houfes 
that  had  been  infedled,  in  taking  pofteffion  of  goods  and  fur- 
niture, and  even  the  intemperate  rage  for  marriage,  are  circum- 
fiances  mentioned  alfo  in  the  plague  of  Marfeilles ; but  it  ftands 
there  recorded,  that  many  fuffered  for  their  temerity.  I think 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  like  confequences  fometimes 
happened  at  London;  at  leaf!  nothing  exprefsly  to  the  contrary 
appears  in  the  paftage  cited  from  Hodges,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  difeafe  in  fo  high  a degree  in  the  fubfequent  months,  may 


15  Remarks  on  Three  Treatifes,  with  additional  Notes,  p.  13.  It  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  Explainer  and  Doflor  Pye,  though  they  differ  in  the  mode,  agree 
in  mifreprefenting  the  paftage  from  Hodges.  The  one  affirms  no-  farther  contagion 
appeared,  the  other  that  the  peftilence  ftill  fubfifted  in  a conftderable  degree. 

perhaps 
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BOOK  perhaps  be  partly  imputed  to  the  negledt  of  the  meafures  purfued 
JJL  at  Marfeilles 16 . 

From  the  manner  in  which  Hodges  exprelTes  himfelf,  the 
diftemper  would  feem  to  have  ceafed  entirely  in  the  winter.  44  The 
44  next  year  indeed  appeared  fome  remains  of  the  contagion 
44  which  was  eafily  conquered  by  the  phyficians,  and  like  the 
44  termination  of  a common  intermittent  fever,  ended  in  a health- 
44  ful  recovery;  whereupon  the  whole  malignity  ceafing,  the  city 
44  returned  to  a perfect  health17.”  Sydenham  in  like  manner 
reprefents  it  as  appearing  only  here  and  there  in  the  winter,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  44  Urgente  brumali  frigore  tantum 
non  evanuit,  nifi  quod  fparfim  unum  atque  alterum  hinc  inde 
feriret  per  omnem  hyemem,  & infequentis  veris  exordium,  quo 
appetente  et  ipfa  omnino  deleta  eft ; manfit  tamen  febris,  quamvis 
non'ita  epidemica,  excurrente  integro  anno  fequente,  imo  ad  ver- 
ufque  ortum  anni  1667  lS.” 

16  A paffage  from  a book,  publifhed  in  1665,  relative  to  the  plague  in  1625, 
would  have  been  more  diredtly  to  the  purpofe  of  Mead’s  opponents,  than  that 
from  Hodges.  “ But  leaft  any  one  with  over  much  care  fhould  prejudice  their  own 

private  affairs,  or  the  trade  of  this  royal  city  of  London,  - - - he  may  be  in- 
“ formed,  that  in  the  ending  of  the  Jaffc  great  ficknefs,  (1625)  the  people  went  pro- 
“ mifcuoufly  one  among  another,  and  the  houfes  were  quickly  filled  with  inhabi- 
“ rants,  and  frefh  comers  out  of  the  country,  and  yet  no  infection  followed.  And 
“ I remember,  that  in  the  loyal  city  of  Briftol  (the  place  where  I was  born)  about 
“ twenty  years  ago,  many  houfes  were  fhut  up,  and  hundreds  died  every  week  of 
“ the  plague,  both  before  and  during  the  fiege,  whilft  it  was  kept  for  the  King’s 
“ mo  ft  excellent  Majefty,  by  that  moft  renowned  and  valiant  commander  his  High- 
“ nefs  Prince  Rupert;  but  as  foon  as  ever  the  enemies  entered  in,  as  if  the  lefiet 
“ plague  vanifhed  and  departed  at  the  approach  of  a greater,  the  foldiers  made  no 
“ great  difference  of  quartering  in  any  houfes,  or  coming  into  any  company,  and 
i‘  the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  forfaken  dwellings  at  one  gate,  whilft  the  pef- 
44  tilence  went  out  at  the  other,  and  hath  not  hitherto  returned  again.” 

Kemp  on  the  Peftilence,  p.  39,  Lond,  1665. 

17  Hodges  Loimolog.  p.  28. 

18  Sydenham  Oper.  Lugd.  Bat.  1726.  fedt.  2.  cap.  1.  p.  106. 
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Neither  of  thefe  accounts  correfpond  with  the  bills  of  mor-  CH 
tality,  which  make  the  number  of  perfons  who  died  of  the  plague, 
in  1666,  amount  to  two  thoufand.  This  would  feem  to  be  a 
mortality  too  confiderable  to  be  fpoken  of  fo  Slightly,  had  it  been 
known  to  thofe  gentlemen.  We  muff  therefore  fuppofe  the 
plague  prevailed  in  quarters  diftant  from  where  they  pradtifed,  or 
that  the  fever  termed  by  Sydenham  peflilential,  often  paffed  in 
the  bills  for  the  true  plague.  I fhould  be  more  inclined  to  the 
latter  fuppofition,  but  for  a remark  of  Graunt’s,  which  feems  to 
be  well  founded,  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  plague 
is  generally  extenuated  in  the  bills,  not  exaggerated19. 

It  is  however  Sufficiently  clear,  that  the  diftemper  lingered,  as 
it  had  done  at  Marseilles,  for  Several  months  after  its  rapid  de- 
cline in  the  winter ; and  if  we  confider  that  the  expurgation  of 
houfes,  and  the  Separation  of  the  Sound  from  the  Sick,  was  not 
much  more  attended  to  at  London  in  the  decline  of  the  plague, 
than  in  the  Levant,  it  mu  St  be  allowed  that  the  quantity  of  pef- 
tiferous  miafmata  remaining  in  the  city,  might  have  renewed  the 
diftemper,  had  not  the  conftitution  of  the  air  been  unfavourable 
to  contagion. 

The  ftate  of  the  air  inftrumental  in  propagating  the  plague 
varies  in  its  degree  of  power,  as  alfo  in  its  duration.  At  Aleppo, 
in  1742,  the  peflilential  conftitution  continued  three  years,  of 
which  the  middle  year,  1743,  was  the  moil,  and  the  laft,  1744, 
the  leaf!  Severe20.  In  1760  it  continued  alfo  three  years,  but  the 
laft  of  the  three  was  the  moft,  and  the  firft  the  leaft  Severe. 

The  variation  of  peflilential  conftitutions  at  London  is  ftill 
more  confiderable.  The  plague  of  1603  lafted  eight  years;  in 

89  Natural  and  Political  Obfervations,  &c.  J.  Graunt,  2d  edit.  Loud.  1662,  and 
Colledlion  of  fcarce  Pieces  relating  to  the  Plague  in  1665,  p.  53. 

a0  Nat.  Hiftory  of  Aleppo, 
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^ome  whereof  there  died  four  thoufand,  in  others  above  two 
K—-r- — ' thoufand,  and  in  but  one  lets  than  fix  hundred.  The  plague  of 
1636  lafted  twelve  years;  in  eight  whereof  there  died  two  thou- 
fand and  odd  a year,  one  with  another,  and  never  under  three 
hundred  and  fourteen,  as  appears  from  the  following  table 2r. 


In 

London. 

In 

London. 

Years. 

Died  of 
the  Plague. 

Years. 

Died  of 
the  Plague. 

1603 

3°561 

1636 

IO400 

3604 

896 

l637 

3082 

1605 

444 

1638 

363 

1606 

2124 

1639 

3: 4 

1607 

2352 

1640 

145° 

1608 

2262 

1641 

1 375 

1609 

4204 

1642 

1274 

1610 

O 

CO 

Co 

1643 

996 

l6l  I 

627 

1644 

1492 

1645 

1871 

> I ff  0 l •.  ? 

1646 

2365 

J * 

1647 

3597 

1648 

61 1 

The  fudden  fubfultory  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  weekly 
funerals,  from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  one  week,  to  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-feven  in  the  next ; from  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  from  thence 
again,  the  very  next  week,  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two;  is 
alfo  remarkable. 

41  Graunt’s  Natural  and  Political  Obfervations,  &c.  p.  33.  Lond.  2d.  edit.  1662. 
Collection  of  very  valuable  and  fcarce  Pieces  relating  to  the  Plague  1665,  p.  81. 

Lond.  1721. 
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I do  not  find  a general  weekly  table  in  my  edition  of  Graunt,  CHAP,’ 
and  I fhall  therefore  fubjoin  two  tables22,  one  of  the  weekly  fune-  , y*  . 
rals  in  the  laft  five  great  plagues  at  London,  and  in  two  years  of 
the  laft  plague  at  Aleppo.  Another,  fhowing  the  monthly  in- 
creafe  and  abatement  of  the  plague  at  London,  Dantzick,  and 
Aleppo.  From  the  former  it  will  appear,  that  this  fluctuation  in 
the  mortality  is  common  to  different  years,  and  to  different  coun- 
tries ; while  the  fecond  table  exhibits  at  one  view,  the  compa- 
rative courfe  of  the  difeafe  in  the  cold,  and  in  the  more  tempe- 
rate climates. 

It  fhould  be  remarked  here,  that  the  mortality  at  Aleppo,  in 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  December,  1761,  was  not 
produced  folely  by  the  plague,  but  principally  by  other  mortal 
diftempers,  then  prevalent.  The  fame  remark  being  applicable 
to  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1762,  the  weekly 
bills  for  thefe  months  are  omitted  in  Tab.  I $ and,  though  in- 
serted in  Tab.  II,  for  March,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  a great 
part  of  the  mortality  was  owing  to  difeafes  diftinct  from  the  plague. 

The  difficulty,  in  the  winter  months,  of  discriminating  peftilen- 
tial  funerals  exactly,  was  the  reafon  for  omitting  them  in  T ab.  II. 

22  Taken  partly  from  London’s  Deliverance  predi&ed,  by  John  Gadbury,  Lond. 

1665,  See  Short’s  Comparative  Hiftory,  p.  5.  Lond.  1767a 
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TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Increafe  and  Abatement 

London  - - - 


of  the  Plague  at 
- - and  at  Aleppo, 


Months  A 

Weeks 

‘593 

1603 

162  3 

1636 

1665 

1761  | 1762  | 

January 

r 

3 

IO 

i7 

24 

31 

February 

7 

21 

28 

■-  - l:  J 

- Kl/I 

. . r 

March 

17 

?4 

3i 

3 

31 

29 

3 

2 

6- 

4 
8 
1 1 

1 

Y-bIv^  1 

April 

. 

7 

H 

21 

28 

27 

33 

37 

4i 

4 

4 

8 

10 

10 

24 

25 

26 

2 

4 

17 

2 

' 

58 

88 

I25 

T13 

165 

240 

265 

257 

May 

5 

1 2 

*9 

26 

- 29 

l-  38 

42 

58 

1 1 
18 
22 
32 

3° 

45 

71 

78 

10 

55 
3 5 

62 

9 

3 

14 
I7  • 

171 

i39 

177 

290 

3°3 

579 

June 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

62 

81 

99 
108 
1 18 

3° 

43 

59 

72 

158 

69 

91 

105 

239 

39° 

67 

87 

103 

79 

104 

43 
1 12 
168 
267- 
470 

670 

543 

5°5 

6 I '2 

710 

874 

1208 

J273 

1472. 

July 

7 

21 

28 

927 

893 
258 
8 52 

262 

424 

917 

1396 

593 
1004 
1819 
247 1 

81 

104 

120 

151 

72S 

1089 

i843 

2010 

708 

483 

296 

239 

998 ; 

506 

379 

232 

Auguft 

4 

1 1 
18 

25 

983 

797 

6^r 

449 

1922 

1745 

2713 

2539 

3659 
41 1 5 
4463 
4218 

206 

283 

321 

429 

3817 

3880 

4237 

6102 

102 
I IQ 
90 
I08 
66 

136 

1 12 

71 

68 

September 

1 

8 

J5 

22 

29 

507 

563 

4S1 

349 

33° 

3°35 
2724 
28 1 8 

2i95 

1132 

3344 
2350 
1072 
1 56 1 
852 

638 

650 

86? 

775 

928 

6988 

6 544 

7 l6s 
55  33 
4929 

76 

& 

78 

66 

42 

48 

68 

Q&ober 

6 

x3 

20 

27 

327 

323 

3°8 

302 

1641 
1 149 
642. 
380 

538 

5J< 

331 

134 

92 1 

752 

555 

4,6 

43 2 7 
2665 
1421 
1031 

85 

106 
66 
I IO 

156 

I November 

3 

10 

l7 

24 

3°i 

209 

107 

93 

554 

442 

251 

105 

89 

92 

48 

27 

838 
7°5 
- 573 

476 

1414 

1050 

652 

3-33 

137 
1 16 

1 ?). 

*67 

Decembe 

1 

8 

*5 

22 

94 

86 

71 

39 

102 

52 

96 

74 

J5 

i5 

6 

1 

3 12 
167 

85 

76 

210 

243 

281 

166 

156 

166 

105 

99 
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TABLE  II.  CHAP. 

i - • 

Showing  the  monthly  Increafe  and  Abatement  of  the  Plague  at ' 
London,  Dantzick  and  Aleppo. 


Months 

I 

London. 

Dant- 

zick. 

I7°9 

Aleppo. 

1 593 

1603 

1625 

1636 

1665 

1 761 

1 762 

March 

4 * 

63 

11 

23 

398 

April 

138 

26 

85 

37 

2 

384 

$ 

867 

May 

167 

83 

224 

162 

43 

777 

i432 

June 

468 

36  2 

954 

440 

1060 

3*9 

233° 

5537 

July 

2 93° 

2999 

5887 

456 

5667 

I3I3 

1 723 

2115 

Auguft 

2880 

89 1 9 

'6455 

1 239 

17036 

6139 

476 

387 

September 

2200 

12504 

9979 

3856 

31569 

Oj 

0 

3 18 

224 

Odtober 

1260 

4012 

15.14 

tJ 

CO 

Os 

9444 

4932 

November 

710 

l35 2 

256 

2602 

3449 

1961 

December 

290 

32  4 

37 

640 

734 

584 

The  courfe  of  the  diftemper  in  different  years,  “{hows  (ac- 
cording to  Graunt)  “ that  the  contagion  of  the  plague  depends  - 
“ more  upon  the . difpofition  of  the  air,  than  upon  the  effluvia 
“ from  the  bodies  of  men  and  he  thinks,  “ the  fluctuation  in  - 
“ the  weekly  bills  .ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to.  change  of  the 
“ air,  than  to  change  of  the  conftitution  of  men’s  bodies,  other-?- 
“ wife  than  as  it  depends  upon  that.2* 

The  termination  of  the  plague  at  London,  in  1625,  of  which 
above  thirty-five  thoufan-d  died,  was  quicker  than  that  of  any  of 


p.  81.  Sydenham  Opera,  de 

the 


23‘  Graunt,  p.  33.  Colle&ion  of  fcarce  Pieces, 
Morb.  epidem,  cap,  ii.  p.  47. 
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BOOK  the  other  years;  for  in  the  laft  week  of  October  the  burials  were 

UI  J 

J reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four ; in  the  firft  week  of 
December,  to  fifteen;  and  in  the  year  1626,  there  died  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four:  whereas  in  1665,  there  died  in  the  firft 
week  of  November  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  ; and 
in  the  year  1 666,  two  thoufand.  At  Aleppo  in  1762,  there  died 
in  the  firft  week  of  July,  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine;  in  the  laft  week  three  hundred  ; in  the  firft  week  of  Auguft 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three ; in  the  laft  week  fifty-eight  : in 
September  the  diftemper  vanished* 

All  thefe  circumftances  are  in  favour  of  Graunt’s  conclufion. 
But  I do  not  find  any  correfpondent  enormity  in  the  feafons,  or 
change  in  the  common  qualities  of  the  air,  from  which  the  fluc- 
tuation and  variation  of  the  peftilence  in  its  courfe,  in  different 
years,  can  be  fatisfactorily  accounted  for.  At  leaft,  at  Aleppo, 
though  ftrictly  attentive,  I was  not  able  to  difcover  any  irregula- 
rity in  the  feafons  to  which  could  be  afcribed  the  reftrained  pro- 
grefs  of  contagion  in  1760,  its  increafed  vigour  in  1761,  its  raging 
fo  fatally,  and  its  final  extinction  in  1762.  I have  judged  itnever- 
thelefs  proper,  in  the  Appendix,  to  give  a meteorological  account 
of  the  weather  for  five  years,  including  the  year  preceding  and 
that  following  the  peftilential  conftitution ; and  have  annexed  to 
that  account  fome  comparative  remarks  on  the  feafons  in  the 
former  plague  of  Aleppo  in  1742,  1743  and  1744.  A more  ex- 
tenfive  feries  of  oblervations  may  be  requifite  for  forming  conclu- 
fions;  in  the  mean  while,  what  I have  been  able  to  collect,  are 
fubmitted  as  materials  to  thofe  more  converfant  in  fpeculations 
of  this  kind.  I fhall  only  add  further,  that  the  ufually  regular 
viciffitude  of  the  feafons  in  Syria,  may  probably  render  it  eafier  to 
detect  enormities,  when  they  happen,  than  in  more  variable  cli- 
mates, fubject  to  unequal  weather  in  all  feafons,  and  often  to 
fudden  changes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
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The  plague,  in  common  with  other  epidemic  diftempers,  has  its  CHAP, 
feveral  ftages.  44  Porro  et  fua  habet  incrementi,  ac  declinationis  V* 

“ tempora  non  fecus  ac  caeterae  rerum  naturalium  fpecies.” 24  Thefe 
ftages,  however,  vary  in  different  climates,  and  fometimes  in  the 
fame  climate,  in  different  years,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
foregoing  Table  II. 


In  fome  epidemical  diftempers,  the  fudden  alternations  of  the 
air,  have  conftant  and  manifeft  influence ; in  others,  though  the 
influence  of  the  air  mu  ft  be  equally  admitted,  it  fee  ms  not  to  de- 
pend on  fenfrble  alteration  or  fucceffion  in  the  common,  properties 
of  the  atmofphere,  but  on  fome  inexplicable  combination,  fome  oc- 
cult, new,  unknown,  quality.  Amongft  epidemics  of  this  laft  kind 
muft  be  reckoned  the  plague.  44  Varire  funt  nempe  annorum  con— 
44  ftitutiones,  (fays  Sydenham,  fpeaking  in  general  of  epidemical 
diftempers)  44  quae  neque  calori,  neque  frigori,  non.  ficco  humi— 
44  dove,  ortum  fuum. debent,  fed  ab  occulta  potius,.et  inexplicabili 
44  quadam  alteratione  in  ipfis  terras  vifceribus  pendent,  unde  aer 
44  ejufmodi  efttuviis  contaminatur,  quae  humana  corpora  huic 
44  aut!  illi  morbo  addicunt,  determinantque  ; ftante  fcilicst  prasfatas 
44  conftitutionis  praedominio,  quas,  exadto  demum  aliquot  anno- 
44  rum  curriculo,  faceffit,  atque  alteri  locum  cedit  . .....  Qoamvis 
44  autem  diverfas  diverforum  annorum  habitudines,  quoad  ma* 
44  nifeftas  aeris  qualitates,  maxima  qua  potui  diligentia  notave- 
44  rum,  ut  v.el  exinde  cauffas  tantae  epidemicorumwiciffitudinis  ex-- 
44  pifcarer,  me  tamen  ne  hilum  quidem  hactenus  promoveri  fentio  ; 
44  quippe  qui  animadverto  annos  quoad.manifeftam  aeris  temperiem. 


a+  Sydenham  in  his  ufual  accurate  manner,  defcrib'es  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  plague 
in  England.  “ Quamquam  autem  hie  morbus,  cum  dumtaxai  fporadicus  exiftit,  nullo 
tempeftatis  diferimine  paucos  aliquot,  tradito  quafi  per  manus  contagio,  affligat, 
“ tamen  ubi  adeit  etiam  epidemica  aeris  conftitu.io,  exoritur  circa  earn  amai  partem 
M quae  inter  ver  ac  aeftatem  ambigit  ......  . crefcente  anno  adoiefeit,  eadern  que 

“ vergente  collabafcit,  donee  tandem  aerem  in  diathefin  huic  morbo  auverfantem, 
“ glacialis  bruma  tranfmutet.”  Sydenham  .oper.  f.  2,  cap.  li.  p,  108* 
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u fibi  plane  confentientes,  difpari  admodum  morborum  agminc 
“ infeftari  & vice  verfa2V* 

Should  ever  that  flate  of  the  air,  without  the  concurrence  of 
which  the  contagion  of  the  peftilence  never  fpreads,  or  ceafes  to 
a£l,  be  difcovered  and  afcertained  by  unequivocal  marks,  the 
dread  of  the  plague  univerfally  prevalent,  would  be  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  ; more  effedlual  means  of  prefervation  would  be  found  out, 
and  the  application  of  them  might  fafely  be  limited  to  certain 
feafons. 

Experience  in  Turkey,  where  generally  no  precautions  arc 
taken  in  the  times  of  peftilence,  clearly  evinces,  that  in  a certain 
flate  of  the  air,  a communication  with  infedled  places  may  fubfift 
without  any  material  confequence.  The  return  of  the  plague  at 
Aleppo,  happens  at  irregular  periods ; the  intervals  are  of  con- 
siderable, but  unequal  length  ; and  in  thofe  the  commerce  with 
Egypt,  Conftantinople,  and  Smyrna,  remains  uninterrupted.  In 
the  intervals  between  1744  and  1760,  and  from  1762  to  1780, 
the  plague  raged  feveral  times  in  the  places  now  mentioned, 
without  affedting  Aleppo  ; and  even  in  two  or  three  years  fub- 
fequent  to  1762,  though  it  was  at  Marafh,  as  well  as  other  places 
not  far  dillant,  with  which  Aleppo  has  continual  intercourfe,  no 
inflances  were  difcovered  of  communicated  infedlion26:  if  fuch 
happened,  they  mud  have  efcaped  my  utmoft  vigilance ; and  the 
daily  exercife  of  my  profeflion  led  me  to  be  very  much  among 

15  Sydenham  Oper.  de  Morb.  Epidem.  cap.  ii.  p.  41.  Van  Swieten  was  not  more 
fortunate,  by  his  own  account,  than  Sydenham.  See  Commentary  on  Boerhaave, 
jedt.  1408,  vol.  v.  p.  170. 

But  though  the  plague  cannot  be  afcribed  to  enormities  in  the  fenftble  qualities  of 
the  air,  thefe  may  have  an  effedt  in  rendering  the  conftitutions  of  men  more  or  lefs 
fufceptible  of  infedtion.  Fatendum  tamen  eft,  predidtas  aeris  qualitates  corpora 
“ noftra,  ad  hujus  illiufve  morbi  epidemici  generationem,  magis  minufve  difponere, 
“ quod  et  dequocumque  errore  circa  fex  res  non  naturales  didtum  volo.”  Sydenham 
Oper.  de  Morb.  Epidem.  cap.  ii.  p.  42. 

16  See  Hiftorical  Journal,  lib.  i.  chap.  7. 
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the  natives  of  all  ranks.  At  the  fame  time  I have  reafon  to  fuff 
pect  that  infeted  families  from  fome  of  thefe  places  took  refuge  in 
Aleppo  ; and  I know  with  certainty,  that  not  only  fome  merchants 
of  that  city,  who  happened  to  be  at  Marafh  when  the  plague 
broke  out  there,  returned  to  their  families  in  the  fummer  of 
1763,  but  that  caravans  of  various  mercliandife  arrived  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  fummer.  Sufpicious  intercourfe  of  a fimilar 
kind,  though  to  all  appearance  harmlefs  at  that  time,  had,  in 
the  year  1760,  been  productive  of  fatal  confequences,  and  in  fe- 
veral  inftances,  I had  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  contagion 
clearly  from  its  fource. 

I confider  it  therefore  as  an  eftablifhed  fact  in  the  Levant,  that 
commerce  and  intercourfe  with  infected  towns,  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  no  bad  confequence.  The  fame  thing  may  perhaps 
be  afferted,  without  reftriction,  of  all  countries ; but  till  the  figns 
indicating  a peftilential  conftitution  be  afcertained,  no  particular 
year  can  be  declared  exempt  from  danger.  Predictions  founded 
on  planetary  conjunctions  have  been  long  exploded;  and  figns 
derived  from  the  known  properties  and  alterations  of  the  air,  are 
almoft  equally  fallacious.  The  feafons  concomitant  with  plagues 
in  England,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  have  been  very  dhTimilar  ; and 
the  fame  vifible  concurrence,  ufually  deemed  peftilential,  has 
often  in  the  revolution  of  years  been  obferved  to  return,  in  va- 
rious countries,  without  producing  the  dreaded  confequences. 
Upon  the  whole,  from  all  I have  been  able  to  collect,  the  pef- 
tilential conftitution  feems  hitherto  to  be  known  only  from  its 
effects ; neither  its  approach  nor  its  retreat  can  be  predicted  ; and 
its  nature  remains  wrapt  up  in  myfterious  darknefs.  “ At  vero 
“ quae  qualifque  fit  ilia  aeris  difpofitio,  a qua  morbificus  hie  appa- 
“ ratus  promanat,  nos  pariter  ac  complura  alia,  circa  quae  vecors 
“ ac  arrogans  philofophantium  turba  nugatur,  plane  igno- 
“ ramus27.” 

27  Sydenham  Oper.  fe£t.  2.  cap.  ii.  p.  107. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  plague  terminates  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  in  all  towns — General 
expurgation  of  infeded  towns  expedient,  though  not  always  necejfary — 
Of fervice  where  the  pefilential  confitution  is  protr aided  feveral years — 
Conjectures  on  the  continuance  of  the  plague  at  London  for  feveral 
fuccefive  years , in  the  laf  century — The  opinion  of  Britain  being  fub - 
jeCl  to  periodical  returns  oj  the  pefilential  confitution  examined — Sy- 
denham vindicated . 

THE  plague,  however  it  may  vary  in  its  duration,  ceafes  at 
laft ; and  from  what  has  been  faid  of  London,  Aleppo,  and  Mar- 
feilles,  it  would  feem  as  if  there  was  little  obfervable  difference 
in  the  mode  of  its  termination,  in  cities  where  purification  was 
pradtifed,  and  where  it  was  not. 

This  leads  to  the  confideration  of  fome  points  of  importance, 
fo  far  as  refpedts  the  adminiftration  of  police  in  the  decline  of  a 
peftilence. 

i ft.  How  far  a general  quarantine  and  expurgation,  in  the 
manner  pradlifed  at  Marfeilles,  becomes  neceffary  or  expedient 
for  haftening  the  extindtion  of  the  plague,  or  preventing  its  re- 
fufeitation  on  the  return  of  the  fpring. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  plague  at  Marfeilles  began  to 
decline  long  before  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  police  to  attempt 
the  general  expurgation  of  the  city,  which  took  place  in  the 
fequel;  and  that  the  meafures  taken  for  that  purpofe,  however 
vigoroufly  purfued,  did  not  fucceed  in  extinguifhing  the  diftempeV 
entirely,  which  continued  lingering  feveral  months  after.  Had 
therefore  the  peftilential  conftitution  of  the  air  continued,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plague  would  have  fpread  at  Mar- 
feilles, to  a certain  degree,  in  the  year  1721,  in  the  fame  fealon 
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which  in  the  year  preceding  had  proved  fo  fatal.  We  have  feen 
alfo  at  Aleppo  in  1762,  that  the  plague  ceafed  completely  with- 
out any  exertion  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  police  ; and  expe- 
rience in  other  places  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  at  London,  Nimugucn 
and  Dantzick,  furnifh  fimilar  examples. 

V.  \ 


CHAP. 

YI. 


Hence  it  maybe  inferred,  that  the  termination  of  the  plague 
of  Marfeilles  was  owing  principally  to  a change  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  air;  and  that  a general  quarantine  and  purification 
are  not  indifpenfably  necefifary.  At  the  lame  time  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  in  no  circumftances  expedient  or  ufeful,  on 
the  contrary.,  the  pains  taken  by  the  mag'hrates  of  Marfeilles, 
though  not  abfolutely  fuccefsful  in  extinguishing  the  plague, 
were  certainly  a check  on  its  fpreading. 

9009191110  ni93i  bltrow  li  ee9lu9f 


The  cleanfing  and  expurgation  of  particular  houfes  which  the 
dihemper  has  defolated,  where  it  can  be  done,  will  hardly  be 
denied  to  be  expedient : but  where  a city  is  of  large  extent,  or 
has  been  fo  dreadfully  vifited  as  Marfeilles  was,  a complete  uni- 
versal purification  would  feem  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  im- 
pradlicable.  The  method  purfued  at  Marfeilles  appears  to  have 
been  judicioufly  concerted,  and  was  of  fome  fervice:  that  it 
proved  not  completely  fuccefsful,  was  owing  to  the  impofiibihty 
of  carrying  it  into  execution  in  its  full  extent.  This,  I think,  is 
evident  from  the  Memoirs  referred  to  below k 


. But.  that  the  regulations  for  expurgation  cannot  be  effe&ually 
.carried  into  execution  in  all  Situations,  is  no  reafon  for  rejedting 
them  where  ob hades  do  not  intervene.  The  propriety  of  Sepa- 
rating the  found  from  the  infedted,  has  Seldom  been  difputed ; 
repeated  experience  confirms  its  utility  in  the  only  periods  in 
great  plagues  when  it  can  effedtually  take  place,  that  is,  in  their 
beginning  and  their  decline ; the  anarchy  prevalent  at  other 

-irM  la  bs9iqi • 9 <<■  sri  .om  - v sugis  . risd?  jo>j  >■>  9 1 u > ’ • • ! 

1 Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii,  p,  157,  160,  169. 

' 1 ' J ' •'  *■  V ' 1 'iin 
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BOOK  times,  preventing  the  falutary  practice  from  being  attempted,  or 

T T T • • 

L ^ M confining  it  within  narrow  bounds:  but  in  all  inftances  it  has 
been  attended  with  advantage.  In  like  manner,  a partial  puri- 
fication  may  prove  the  means  of  protedting  not  only  particular 
houfes,  but  ftreets  or  parifhes,  where  a general  one  cannot  bs 
undertaken  with  probability  of  fuccefs. 

The  plague,  after  its  ceffation  at  Marfeilles  in  July,  1721,  re- 
appeared there  about  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  following 
year;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  police  prevented  the  diftcmper  from 
making  any  confiderable  progrefs,  info  much  that  publick  tran- 
quillity appears  to  have  been  reftored  before  .the  middle  of  July  k 

The  return  of  the  diftemper  in  1722,  was  by  fome  imputed  to 
the  latent  remains  of  contagion  which  had  eluded  the  general, 
expurgation  in  the  preceding  year ; but  more  commonly  was  af- 
cribed  to  infection  recently  imported  from  Avignon,  in  fmuggled 
goods5.  The  former  opinion  was  at  one  time  fo  prevalent  as  to 
bring  it  under  deliberation,  whether  a fecond  general  expurgation 
was  not  requifite  for  the  fecurity  of  the  city,  and  the  reftoration 
of  its  commerce.  An  aTembly  for  this  purpofe  was  held  the  9th 
of  July,  1722,  the  refult  of  which  was  a memorial  from  the  de- 
puties of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  principal  mer- 
chants, ftating  fo  clearly  the  unnecefiarinefs,  the  inconveniency, 
and,  in  feveral  refpects,  the  impoflibility  of  carrying  fuch  a mea- 
fure  into  execution,  without  extreme  prejudice  to  the  comniercial 
world,  that  it  was  entirely  relinquifhed  4. 

The  memorial  drawn  up  on  this  occafion  enters  into  a detail  of 
the  inevitable  difficulties  attending  a general  quarantine  and  ex*- 
purgation  of  the  city;  and  {hows  that  before  the  year  1721,  fucli 
a practice  had  never  been  known  at  Marfeilles,  it  being  a new 
cuftom,  unknown  to  all  other  towns  of  Europe.  4‘  II  eft  fans 

2 See  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii.  p.  210,  235?  236. 

3 Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii.  p.  235. 

4 Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  220. 
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44  exemple  que  dans  aucun  temps,  & en  aucun  pays,  l’on  ai  fait  CHAP. 
44  des  definfebtions  generates  apres  la  ceffation  de  la  Pefte.  Lorf- 
“ qu’elle  s’eft  gliffee  dans  les  pays  polices  d’Europe,  Ton  a fait 
44  comme  a Marfeille,  des  quarantaines  & des  parfums  dans  les 
44  Villes  & Maifons  qu’elle  a attaquees;  les  precautions  actuelies 
44  de  ces  parfums,  le  grand  air,  le  decroiffement  du  mal,  qui 
44  s’affoiblit  de  lui  meme,  & le  temps  enfin,  ont  retabli  la  fante 
44  dans  ces  endroits.  La  Pefte  a ete  plufieurs  fois  en  Angleterre,. 

41  Efpagne,  Italic,  & en  France,  & elle  n’y  a ceffe  que  comme  l’on 
44  vient  de  dire.  L’on  ne  trouve  pas  qu’en  diverfes  occaftons, 

44  furtout  la  derniere  fois  qu’elle  fut  a Marfeille,  il  ait  ete  fait 
44  une  defmfedtion  generate  pour  la  faire  ceffer  .....  Aix,  Tou- 
46  Ion,  Arles  & plufieurs  autres  Villes,  & lieux  de  Provence,  qui 
44  ont  eu  le  meme  malheur  dans  les  anciens  temps,  & meme  en 
44  l’annee,  1720,  n’ont  pas  fait  autrement  que  Marfeille,  qui  Ieur 
44  a fervi  d’exemple5.” 

2d.  Is  the  ceffation  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles  in  1721,  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  means  employed  by  the  magiftrates ; to  an  alte- 
ration in  the  ftate  of  the  air ; or  to  both  jointly  ? 

.It  has  before  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  a change  in  the 
eonftitution  of  the  air  muft  be  admitted  as  the  principal  caufe  of 
the  ceffation  of  the  peftilence.  This  change  is  fometimes  fo  hid- 
den and  complete  that  the  diftemper  declines  rapidly,  and  vanifhes 
in  a fhort  while;  at  other  times  it  is  more  gradual,  and  the  dif- 
temper lingers  in  a low  degree.  In  the  former  cafe  the  exertions 
of  police  become  lefs  neceffary,  or  fuperfluous ; in  the  latter  they 
are  of  evident  utility,  and  more  pradlicable.  In  this  view  they 
were  of  iervice  at  Marfeilles  in  1721  and  1722  6„ 

3d.  Where  the  peftdential  eonftitution  of  the  air  is  protradled 
for  a courfe  of  fucceflive  years,  is  it  probable  a general  purifica- 
tion of  the  city,  when  the  diftemper  fubfides  in  the  winter,  would 

5 Traite  ut  fupra,  p.  ii.  p.  225. 

* Traite  ut  fupra,  p.  i.  p.  150,  153.  p.  ii.  p.  236.- 

pre- 
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O K prevent  its  reviving  in  the  fubfequent  years : as  for  example*  at 
Lj  Aleppo  in  1760,  might  not  a general  expurgation  in  the  autumn, 
with  proper  precautions  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  have  probably 
prevented  the  fucceeding  havock  in  the  two  following  years  ? 

In  refpedt  to  this  query,  which  is  purely  hypothetical,  I think 
the  probability  may  be  admitted,  if  effectual  purification  of  infedted 
houfes  and  fufpedfed  goods  had  been  made  in  the  autumn  and. 
winter  of  1760;  if  communication  with  the  maritime  and  other 
towns  had  been  prevented  ; and  if  perfons  immediately  when  taken 
ill  had  been  feparated,  with  the  ufual  precautions.  I fay,  it  is 
probable  that  the  progrefs  of  the  diftemper  might  have  been 
flopped,  or,  at  leaft,  the  fubfequent  mortality  leffened ; efpecially 
as  the  difpofition  of  the  air  was  in  a lefs  degree  peflilential  in 
1761,  than  in  the  year  following.  But  I doubt  whether  any 
human  means  whatever,  in  the  winter  of  1761,  would  have  much 
availed  in  averting  the  misfortunes  of  1762;  the  peftiferous  fo- 
mites  had  in  the  preceding  fummer  been  too  widely  difperfed, 
and  the  conftitution  of  the  air  was  more  intenfely  than  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  propagate  the  infedtion. 

Notwith Banding  thefe  unfavourable  circumftances  in  1762, 
perfons  who  fhnt  up  in  due  time,  and  with  the  ordinary  precau- 
tions, remained  unhurt.  Even  in  houfes  which  had  been  in- 
fedted  the  year  before,  I have  known  families  fhut  up  with  the 
fame  fuccefs,  though  the  houfes  had  not  been  purified  by  fumi- 
gation, but  only  aired,  and  the  bedding,  & c.  of  the  fick  either 
fold  or  deftroyed  : they  were  confidered  however  to  be  more  fecure 
where  fumigation  had  been  employed.  There  appears  no  reafon 
why  the  fame  means  that  preferved  ten  houfes,  fhould  not  have 
preferved  ten  hundred,  and  confequently  a whole  city,  were  it 
poffible  to  employ  them  univerlally. 

The  numberlefs  obftacles  to  their  application  through  all  quar  - 
ters of  a large  commercial  town,  after  the  ravage  of  a fevere 
peftilence,  leave  little  hopes  of  its  extindlion  by  means  of  the 

police, 
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police,  without  the  concurrence  of  a favourable  change  in  the 
ftate  of  the  air ; but  a due  exertion  of  thofe  precautions  will  ferve 
toreftrain  its  progrefs,  and  their  application  will  be  attended  with 
advantages,  in  proportion  as  the  regulations  are  extended  and 
exaCtly  obferved.  Several  inftances  occurred  at  Aleppo,  of  the 
plague  reviving  in  1762,  in  houfes  which  had  fuffered  the  year 
before,  attended  with  circumftances  highly  fufpiciousof  the  con- 
tagion having  been  preferved  feveral  months,  through  negleCt  in 
cleanfing;  and  I met  with  many  inftances  of  the  difeafe  being  com- 
municated by  coverlids,  carpets,  and  apparel,  purchafed  from  in- 
fected houfes.  The  precaution  of  European  police  may  fometimes 
be  unneceffary  or  fuperfluous;  the  Turkifti  negligence,  in  that 
refpeCt,  is  very  often  productive  of  vifible  ill  effects7. 

4th.  To  what  caufe  is  the  almoft  uninterrupted  exiftence  of 
the  plague  in  London,  in  the  laft  century,  to  be  afcribed  ? how 
far  may  its  long  continuance,  at  one  time  nine,  and  at  another 
thirteen  years,  reafonably  be  imputed  to  the  negleCt  of  a proper 
police  ? and  were  the  more  memorable  plague  years  produced  by 
foreign  contagion  imported  from  other  countries,  or  by  miafmata 
latent  in  l'ubftances  not  purified,  and  brought  into  aCtion  by  the 
return  of  a peftilential  conftitution  ? 

In  the  London  bills  of  mortality  from  the  year  1603  to  1679, 
four  or  five  years  only  are  found  free  from  the  plague.  But  in 
the  interval  between  1611  and  the  great  plague  of  1625,  of  thir- 
teen years,  in  three  only  the  number  of  peftilential  burials  exceed 
twenty  ; in  others,  are  found  fix  or  nine  ; and  the  largeft  num- 
ber is  fixty-four,  that  is,  in  1612,  the  year  immediately  fucceed- 
ing  the  laft  of  the  plague  of  1603.  From  1626  to  1630,  in  one 
of  the  three  years  no  peftilential  burials  are  found  in  the  bills ; in 
the  two  others  three  or  four  only.  In  a fucceeding  interval  of 
four. years,  two  appear  free  from  the  plague  ; in  the  third  eight 
burials  are  found,  and  in  the  fourth,  one.  From  1648,  when 

7 Alpines  de  Medici. i.  ./Egypt,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
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OK  the  great  plague  of  1636  is  faid  to  have  terminated,  to  1662,  an 
V interval  of  fourteen  years,  in  the  firft  the  burials  amount  to 
fixty-feven,  but  in  two  only  of  the  others  exceed  twenty  ; and  in 
the  remainder,  are  reduced  to  fixteen,  fourteen,  fix,  or  four, 
annually. 

In  years  wherein  three  or  four  burials  only  are  afcribed  to  the 
plague,  and  even  where  they  amount  to  thirty  or  forty,  I think 
It  highly  probable  the  fearchers  miftook  the  difeafe  ; or  that  the 
parifh  clerks  put  down  a number  at  random  in  the  column.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  other  eruptions  fhould  be  miftaken  for 
peftilential,  than  that  the  true  plague,  attended  with  unequi- 
vocal fymptoms,  fhould  ftiow  itfelf  in  three  or  four,  or  a fcore 
of  inftances  without  further  confequence,  in  the  fucceflion  of 
ieafons  of  feveraL years.  When  we  find  fixty-four  perfons  died 
in  1612,  two  hundred  and  feventy-four  in  1631,  and  fixty-feven 
in  1649,  being  the  years  immediately  following  great  plagues,  the 
mortality  may  be  conceived  owing  to  the  lingering  remains  of 
contagion ; but  when  the  number  of  burials  in  the  next  yearly 
bill  is  found  reduced  to  fixteen,  fifteen,  or  eight8,  I cannot  help 
fufpeCting  a miftake  in  naming  the  difeafe  ; at  leaft,  better  au- 
thority is  requifite  for  the  true  plague’s  exiftence  in  fo  reduced 
a ftate,  for  a length  of  time,  than  the  teftimony  of  inaccurate 
bills  of  mortality. 

Confiftently  with  the  above  fufpicion  of  miftake  (which  is 
merely  conjectural)  I think  it  probable  the  plagues  of  London 
terminated  completely  in  1612,  in  1626,  in  1631,  and  in  1649; 
and  finding  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  plague  years 
1603,  1625,  1630,  1636,  and  1665,  that  the  bills  either  mention 
no  peftilential  funerals,  or  a very  inconfiderable  number,  I think 
further,  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred,  that  the  frequent  returns 
of  the  plague  are  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  foreign  contagion  im- 
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ported,  than  to  what  might  be  fuppofed  imprifoned  in  unventi- 
lated fomites  remaining  in  the  city. 

In  the  long  continuance  of  the  plagues  of  1603  and  1636,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  kept  up  by  the 
fucceffive  propagation  of  the  firft  infedtion,  or  recruited  by  fo- 
reign  fupplies.  In  the  third  year  of  that  of  1603,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  of  that  of  1636,  the  annual  burials  were  reduced 
to  three  or  four  hundred,  but  increafed  again  in  the  fubfequent 
years.  Though  it  cannot  be  afferted,  that  no  frefh  infedlion 
was  then  imported,  yet,  confidering  the  few  precautions  taken 
in  thofe  times  to  prevent  it,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  fuppofmg 
fuch  importation.  When  once  the  plague  is  introduced  into  a 
place,  it  continues  as  long  as  the  peftilential  conftitution  lafts, 
raging  with  more  or  lefs  feverity  according  as  the  conftitution 
happens  to  favour  its  propagation  ; upon  a change  of  that  con- 
ftitution the  diftemper  ceafes  to  be  epidemical,  and  gradually 
vanifhes. 

The  return  of  the  plague  at  certain  intervals,  implies  the  re- 
turn of  the  peftilential  conftitution,  which  is  not  however  rec- 
koned fufficient  to  produce  the  true  plague  in  Europe,  without 
the  concurrence  of  contagious  miafmata,  either  recently  imported, 
or  exifting  before  in  the  place,  and  now  excited  by  a certain  un- 
defined ftate  of  the  air9. 

Sydenham  after  remarking,  with  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Mercy, 
that  the  peftilential  conftitution  of  the  air  in  Britain  returns  at 
long  intervals,  not  above  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  proceeds 
in  the  following  manner  : “ Quae  per  annos  aliquot  peftem  mfig- 

9 te  Interea,  aeris  difpofitionem  quantumvis  xoi/Aufa  Pefti.fufcitandas  per  fe  im- 
parem  efle  vehementer  fufpicor ; quin  peftilential  morbum  alicubi  Temper  fuper- 
“ ftitem  aut  per  fomitem,  aut  per  peftiferi  alicujus  appulfum,  e locis  infeftis  in. 
“ abos  deferri ; ibidemque,  non  nift  accedente  ftmul  idonea  aeris  diatheft,  popularem 
fieri.”  Syd.  Oper.  fett,  ii.  cap.  ii,  p.  103. 
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S?I?K  U n^orem  fubfequentes,  fparfim  occurrunt  peftiferorum  funera, 
' — v — ' 44  paulatim  imminui  ac  evancefcere  folita,  peftilenti  aeris  diathefi 
44  etiamnum  ex  parte  perfeveranti,  nec  dum  in  aliam  falubriorem 
44  penitus  immutatae  attribuenda  funt,  quippe  quae  antegreffae 
44  meffis  duntaxat  fpicilegia  reputari  debeant10.” 

I cannot  here  avoid  taking  notice  of  what  Dr.  Mead  has  faid 
on  the  periodical  return  of  the  plague  in  Britain.  In  the  firfb 
edition  of  his  book,  he  fays,  he  does  not  think  there  is  any  in- 
ftance  of  a peflilential  difeafe,  of  great  confequence,  in  Britain, 
which  was  not  brought  from  other  infedted  places  ; and  adds, 
44  this  I the  rather  mention  becaufe  it  is  a common  opinion,  and 
64  propagated  by  authors  of  great  name,  that  we  are  ufually 
44  vifited  with  the  plague  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years  ; which  is 
“ a mere  fancy  without  any  foundation  either  in  reafon  or  expe- 
44  rience11.”  In  the  eighth  edition  he  is  hill  more  explicit,  but 
in  place  of  ufually  -vifited,  has  altered  it  to  44  neceffarily  vifited.” 
44  Since  the  ill  qualities  of  the  air  in  thefe  northern  countries 
44  are  not  alone  fufficient  to  excite  the  plague  without  imported 
44  contagion,  this  {hews  the  error  of  a common  opinion,  coun- 
44  tenanced  by  authors  of  great  name,  that  we  are  neceffarily  vifited 
44  with  the  plague  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years12.” 

In  the  firft  edition  no  reference  is  made  to  particular  authors; 
in  the  eighth,  reference  is  made  to  Sydenham’s  chapter  on  the 
plague  : but  in  that  I find  no  affertion  44  that  we  are  neceffarily 
“ vifited  with  the  plague  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years.”  Syden- 
ham’s own  words  can  furely  never  admit  of  fuch  conflrudlion. 
Ke  remarks,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  air  neceffary  to  render 
the  true  plague  epidemical,  providentially  happens  feldom.  44  Unde 
44  fit  quod  hunc  orbem  noftrum  Britannicum  peftis  vix  fre- 
44  quentius  quam  pofl  annorum  circiter  triginta,  vel  quadraginta, 

10  Sydenham  Oper.  fe£t.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  107, 

11  Mead,  p.  5. 

II  P.  61. 
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«4  intervalla,  fummo  fcilicet  perniciei  vigore,  ac  tota  furiarum 
44  acie,  adoriatur”  (p.  107).  There  is  furely  nothing  here  of 
the  necejfary  return  of  the  plague  at  certain  periods ; and  were 
even  peftilential  aifpofitions  of  the  air,  (Aeris  Conftitutiones 
Ao/pfe)  to  return  periodically,  they  would  not,  according  to  Syden- 
ham, be  neceftarily  accompanied  with  the  plague;  for  he  has 
explicitly  given  his  opinion,  that  the  difpofition  of  the  air,  how- 
ever peftilential,  could  not  of  itfelf,  without  the  concurrence  of 
miafmata,  retained  in  a fomes,  or  imported  from  other  places, 
produce  the  plague  rh 


CHAP. 

VI. 


This  laft  opinion  is  exadtly  what  was  adopted  by  Dodlor  Mead 
himfelf ; it  is  therefore  ftrange  he  ftiould  impute  to  Sydenham, 
who  held  the  fame  opinion  of  contagion,  the  giving  countenance 
to  a dodtrine  founded  on  mere  fancy,  without  foundation  either 
in  reafon  or  experience,  and  which  betrayed  the  people  into  vain 
fears14.  He  adds,  44  Since  the  peftilence  is  never  originally  bred 
44  with  us,  but  always  brought  accidentally  from  abroad,  its 
44  coming  can  have  no  relation  to  any  certain  period  of  time.” 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  if  by  coming  of  the  peftilence  be  meant 
merely  its  importation.  But  if  any  place,  which  feems  particu- 
larly to  he  the  cafe  with  Aleppo,  be  liable  to  periodical  returns 
of  the  peftilential  conftitution,  and  have  frequent  intercourfe  with 
infedted  places,  the  plague  may  there  become  a periodical  dif- 
temper,  though  at  unequal  intervals : if  imported  contagion  hap- 
pen not  to  concur  with  the  difpofition  of  the  air,  the  place  for 
that  time  will  efcape. 


Dodtor  Mead,  ftill  in  allufion  to  Sydenham,  obferves,  44  Ah 
44  though  our  three  or  four  laft  plagues  have  fallen  out  within 
44  a century,  yet  that  is  too  fhort  a compafs  of  years  to  be  a 
44  foundation  for  a general  rule.  Accordingly  we  fee  the  laft 


13  Sydenham  Oper.  fed.  2.  cap.  ii.  p.  109. 
34  Mead,  p.  62. 
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K “ fifty-fix  years  have  pad  over  without  any  calamity  of  this 

“ kind's.” 

I have  already  fhown,  that  the  notion  of  a neceffary  periodical 
return  of  the  plague,  which  the  Dodlor  here  combats,  has  been 
unjuftly  imputed  to  Sydenham  ; and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
his  laft  obfervation  affords  a very  flender  argument  againft  the 
periodical  diftant  returns  of  the  peflilential  conftitution.  Fifty- 
fix  years  affords  time  only  for  the  return  twice  of  fuch  a confti- 
tution, and  it  is  only  to  fuppofe  that  at  fuch  periods,  imported 
infedtion  happened  not  to  concur : a fuppofition  not  unreason- 
able, confidering  the  ftridter  precautions  againft  the  plague,  em- 
ployed in  latter  than  in  former  times. 

Dodtor  Mead  allows  that  the  three  or  four  laft  plagues  have 
fallen  out  within  the  century  ; but  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  periods  of  their  return,  by  no  means  agree  with  the  periods 
hinted  at  by  Sydenham.  The  years  1592,  1593,  ^03,  1625,.  1636,. 
and  1665  were  great  plague  years,  according  to  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality: but  excepting  the  interval  between  1636  and  1665,  all  of 
them  were  lhorter  than  thirty  years.  The  plagues  in  England.,, 
as  collected  by  Gotwald  are  the  following16. 

The  14th  century,  1348,  1361,  1369,  1379,  1391. 

The  15th  century,  1407,  1478. 

The  1 6th  century,  1500,  1513,  1543,  1548,  1563,  1594  (1592) 

As  Gotwald  has  not  thought  fit  to  add  his  authorities,  I know 
not  how  far  he  is  to  be  depended  on. 

' ■>  '•  ■ • • J ...  „ ' " ■ • ' '■  • ' .'  -V;  . . TM  ■ j ;i  . y 

It  was  objedted  by  one  of  Mead’s  opponents  in  1721,  that 
“ Experience  is  of  the  fide  of  the  terrible,  but  common  opinion,, 

that  we  are  vifited  by  the  plague  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years.” 
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To  which  it  was  replied  by  a perfon  who  at  the  time  wrote 
in  defence  of  Mead,  44  We  have  no  knowledge  of  this  being  fo,  ^ 
4 4 in  the  earlieft  times,  before  we  had  communication  with  Africa*. 

44  and  the  Eaft ; either  immediately  by  ourfelves,  or  by  the  means 
44  of  our  neighbours17.’* 


But  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  earlieft  times,  it  would 
be  of  fervice  to  have  an  exadt  chronicle  for  four  hundred  years 
preceding  the  year  1600,  diftinguifhing  the  true  plague  from 
other  mortal  epidemic  difeafes.  I have  been  led  into  this  di- 
greffion,  partly  from  a motive  of  vindicating  Sydenham  from  what 
I conceive  to  have  been  afcribed  to  him  from  inadvertence, 
and,  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  a defideratum  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  plague,  which  might,  perhaps*  be  eafily  fupplied. 


What  length  of  time  the  peftiferous  miafmata  may  be  pre- 
ferred in  an  adtive  ftate,  in  fubftances  to  which  they  adhere,  is  not 
known.  The  interval  between  the  plagues  of  1625  and  1630  was 
fo  fhort,  that  the  latter  may  be  fuppofed  owing  to  contagion  re- 
tained  in  fomites  fince  the  year  1726;  but  feeing  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  1629  contain  no  peftilential  burials,  and  make  men- 
tion only  of  feven  in  the  two  preceding  years,  it  is  more  probable* 
for  reafons  before  afligned,  that  the  plague  of  1630  took  its 
origin,  like  the  others,  from  foreign  contagion. 

Experience  in  Syria  is  againfl  the  notion  of  peftiferous  miaf- 
mata being  retained  long  in  apparel,  furniture,  and  other  things 
liable  in  common  ufe  to  ventilation.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
plagues  of  Aleppo,  the  city  remains  abfolutely  free.  Fevers  in- 
deed are  fometimes  met  with,  attended  with  fwelling  of  the  pa- 
rotid glands,  which,  when  a peftilence  has  been  predidted  by  the 
aftrologers,  or  the  fuppofed  term  of  the  periodical  return  of  the 
plague  approaches,  occafion  tranfient  alarm ; but  perfons  prac- 
ticed' in  the  plague  are  able  to  diftinguiih  the  difference  in  the 
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concomitant  fymptoms.  The  plague  is  never  fporadic  there, 
except  in  its  beginning  and  decline;  in  the  firfl  cafe  it  Icon  be- 
comes epidemical,  in  the  latter  it  is  no  more  than  the  epidemic 
tending  to  its  termination  : it  never  fubfifts  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a few  fcattered  inftances,  without  confequence.  This 
alfo  increafes  my  fufpicion,  that  the  true  plague  did  not  continue 
uninterruptedly  at  London,  in  the  laft  century,  as  reprefented  in 
the  bills  of  mortality. 


Whether  its  continuance  in  a far  lefs  ambiguous  ftate,  from 
the  year  1603  to  *612,  and  from  1636  to  1649,  can  be  imputed 
to  the  neglect  of  precautions  fimilar  to  thole  practiced  at  Mar- 
feilles,  is  a point  on  which  a more  critical  review  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  and  the  domeflic  annals  of  the  times,  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  in  my  power  to  attempt,  would  throw  confiderable  light. 

A general  quarantine,  and  purification  of  fo  extenfive  a city  as 
London,  I conceive  to  have  been  impracticable  at  the  end  of  the 
years  1603,  1625,  and  1636,  when  almoft  every  parifh  had  been 
infected.  But  in  the  years  1604  and  605,  when  the  burials  were 
reduced  to  one  thoufand,  and  in  1638  and  1639,  when  reduced 
to  lefs  than  half  that  number,  the  expurgation  of  houfes,  and  a 
fpeedy  feparation  of  the  Tick  from  the  found,  might,  at  lead  in 
fome  degree,  have  been  effected;  and  might  probably  have  pre- 
vented fo  great  an  incieafe  of  mortality  in  the  fubfcquent  years. 
But  this  is  all  along  upon  a fuppohtion  of  the  plague  being  kept 
up  by  contagious  matter  already  in  the  town  ; for  when  there 
is  a chance  alio  of  fupplies  being  brought  from  other  places,  all 
internal  police,  while  the  peftilential  conftitution  lafts,  will  be 
ineffectual,  without  a flop  being  put  to  foreign  intercourfe  ; as 
was  apparent  from  what  happened  at  Marfeilles  in  27 22. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Recapitulation— Infection  by  immediate  contact — Through  the  medium 
of  the  air — By  a fomes — The  plague  not  equally  contagious  in  all 
fages  of  the  peftilential  feafon — Various  properties  of  contagion— 

Popular  dread  of  infection , i£c. 

IN  treating  of  contagion,  I have  all  along  purpofely  avoided 
difquifitions  into  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  fuppofed  peftilential 
miafmata,  and  the  invifible  manner  of  their  operation  on  the 
fluids  or  folids  of  the  human  frame.  Various  theories  propofed 
on  this  fubject  derive  much  from  ingenious  fancy,  but  very  little 
from  direCt  experiment : or  general  conclufions  have  been  too 
haftily  drawn  from  a few  experiments,  and  analogical  reafoning 
has  been  much  too  freely  indulged.  The  properties  of  contagion 
are  only  to  be  collected  from  their  vifible  effects  ; fo  far  as  thefe 
are  afcertained,  no  further,  our  knowledge  can  be  faid  to  extend. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters,  I have  endeavoured  to  fhow  the 
various  fenfes  in  which  the  term  contagion  has  been  ufed.  In  a 
review  of  the  laft  memorable  plague  at  Marieilles,  I have  at- 
tempted to  trace  the  progrefs  of  its  contagion,  and  have  produced 
fuch  inftances  as  might  ferve  to  mark  its  vifible  properties ; col- 
lecting fimilar  inftances  occaftonally  from  other  countries  by  way 
of  elucidation.  I have  fairly  ftated  the  principal  objections  made 
to  the  commonly  received  opinion  on  peftilential  contagion,  fo 
far  as  they  went  upon  facts,  and  have  endeavoured  to  refute 
them,  by  an  impartial  examination  of  the  facts  produced  in  their 
fupport.  Laftly,  in  refpecb  to  the  conclufions  drawn  from  the 
hiftory  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  I have  always  fubjoined,  what 
appeared  to  me  the  ftrongeft  arguments  brought  againft  them, 
either  in  the  exprefs  words  of  the  author,  or,  if  in  abftraCt,  it 
was  always  my  intention  to  ftate  them  fcrupuloufty  in  their  full 
force. 
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Thefe  various  matters,  leading  further  than  was  at  firft  in- 
tended, have  engaged  me  infenfibly  in  digreffions,  and  fometimes 
into  criticifm  on  certain  writers.  I lhall  therefore  dedicate  this 
chapter  to  fome  remarks  on  the  principal  properties  of  contagion ; 
colledting  part  of  what  has  been  fcattered  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  placing  the  whole  together  in  a more  connedted  view,  un- 
mixed with  controverfy. 

The  plague  is  a contagious  difeafe  ; that  is,  an  emanation  from 
a body  difeafed,  palling  into  one  which  is  found,  produces,  in 
time,  the  fame  difeafe;  and  the  perfon  thus  infedfed  becomes 
in  like  manner  capable  of  communicating  the  plague  to  others. 

This  emanation  is  received  either  by  immediate  contadt  with  a 
diieafed  body;  or  at  fome  diltance,  through  the  medium  of  the 
air ; or  from  fubftances  which  having  imbibed  the  peftiferous 
miafmata,  are  capable  of  retaining  them  in  an  adtive  hate,  and 
occalionally  of  communicating  them,  by  contact  or  otherwife,  not 
lefs  malignant  in  power  than  when  they  ilfue  from  the  original 
fource.  In  which  ever  of  thefe  modes  the  emanation  finds  accefs 
into  a found  body,  the  perfon  fo  infedted  is  faid  to  be  infedted 
by  contagion.  The  fchools  have  conferred  on  each  mode  a dif- 
tindt  name. 

The  firll  mode  of  contagion  is  by  immediate  contadt  with  a 
difeafed  body.  It  is  an  undoubted  fadt,  that  the  plague  is  thus  com- 
municated, but  it  is  not  fo  certain,  what  particular  ftage  of  the 
difeafe  is  the  molt  infedtious. 

I have  had  occafion  to  remark  before,  that  in  the  early  period 
of  a peltilence,  when  the  moft  fatal  forms  of  the  difeafe  are  pre- 
valent, the  afliftants  often  efcape  unhurt.  They  do  not  however 
always  efcape  ; and  I have  known  fome  who,  to  all  appearance, 
mult  have  contradted  the  infedtion  on  the  fiift  or  fecond  day  of 
the  ficknefs  : judging  from  their  never  having  afterwards  ap- 
proached 
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proached  the  Tick,  or  been  otherwife  expofed  to  contagion.  When  CHAP, 
the  diftemper  is  fpread  univerfally,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  ^ 
cafes  of  this  kind  ; becaufe  it  is  often  impoffible  to  know,  amid 
fo  [many  fources  of  infection,  when  or  where  the  taint  was 
caught : but,  fo  far  as  I could  diftinguifh,  in  the  advance  of  the 
feafon,  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe  was  infedtious ; for  in  the  va- 
rious ftages  perfons  who  entered  the  chambers  of  the  fick,  fome 
fooner,  fome  later,  were  infedfed. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  danger  incurred  by  approach 
to  the  fick  is  lefs  in  the  firft  ftate  than  it  becomes  afterwards, 
though  the  difeafe  itfelf  may  be  no  lefs  contagious.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  bedding,  the  clothes  of  the  fick,  and 
furniture  of  the  chamber,  may  be  fuppofed  daily  more  and  more 
impregnated  with  peftiferous  effluvia  ; fo  that  perfons  are  often 
infedted  by  barely  entering  the  infedted  chamber,  without  touch- 
ing the  difeafed  perfon.  Hence  the  dreadful  havock  made  by  the 
plague  in  the  fmall  houfes  of  the  poor,  who  are  deftitute  of  the 
means  of  cleanlinefs,  and  remain  feveral  days  without  drifting 
the  clothes  in  which  they  ufually  deep. 

Among  people  of  condition,  who  lleep  in  airy  chambers,  and 
where  ftridt  attention  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  the  danger  of  in- 
fedtion  is  certainly  leffiened.  In  fuch  families  the  diftemper 
makes  incomparably  lefs  havock  ; but  thofe  more  conftantly  about 
the  fick  are  neverthelefs  often  infedted,  and  then  probably  by  im- 
mediate contact. 

Doctor  Mead  was  of  opinion,  that,  with  due  cautions,  atten- 
dance on  the  fick,  when  lodged  in  clean  and  airy  habitations, 
would  be  attended  with  no  great  danger  *.  This  I underftand  as 
including  medical  attendants.  But  as  thofe  are  to  be  fuppofed 
always  to  touch  the  fick,  I can  by  no  means  conceive  their  rilk  to 
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BOOK  be  inconfiderable,  in  the  moft  favourable  fituations,  though  it 
no  doubt  is  lefs  than  in  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

The  fecond  mode  of  contagion  is  by  the  medium  of  the  air* 
The  effluvia  arifing  from  the  difeafed,  received  into  the  ambient 
air,  form  a peftiferous  atmofphere,  more  or  lefs  impregnated 
with  thefe  effluvia,  as  it  recedes  from  their  fource.  That  conta- 
gion is  thus  communicated  in  the  chambers  of  the  Tick,  appears 
from  perfons  being  infedted  without  touching  the  difeafed  body, 
or  any  thing  in  the  room  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  harbour  in- 
fedfion. 

To  what  diftance  the  tainted  atmofphere  extends,  is  not  yet 
known ; but  feveral  fadts  render  it  probable  that  the  effluvia^, 
when  once  tranfmitted  into  the  air,  are  foon  difperfed,  blended 
with  the  common  mafs,  or  otherwife  fuffer  fuch  alteration  as 
renders  them  innocuous  at  no  great  diftance  from  their  fource. 
It  is  probable  alfo  that  thefe  effluvia  arife,  in  an  adtive  ftate, 
to  no  great  height  in  the  common  atmofphere.  The  fecurity  of 
perfons  in  an  infected  city-,*  who,  by  being  regularly  fhut  up, 
avoid  all  communication,  feems  to  be  in  favour  of  thefe  con- 
jectures 2. 

The  third  mode  of  contagion  is  by  fubftances  which  having 
imbibed  the  peftiferous  effluvia,  are  capable  of  retaining  them 
in  an  active  ftate  for  fome  time ; whence  iftuing  again,  a found, 
perfon  within  their  fphere  of  action,  or  by  contact,  receives  the: 
infection  in  the  fame  force  as  from  the  original  fource. 

This  contagion  per  fomitem , as  it  is  termed,  is  of  more  extenfive 
influence  than  either  of  the  other  two:  the  diftemper  is  not 
only  fpread  in  all  quarters  of  a town,  but  tranfported  to  great 
diftances,  from  one  region  to  another. 

* See  Book  1.  chap,  vh 
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I have  already  mentioned  the  plague  at  Aleppo  being  con-  CHAP, 
veyed  into  different  ftreets,  remote  from  one  another,  by  the  . . 

Jewifli  falefmen;  and  I have  known  feveral  inftances,  in  the 
fpring,  of  Armenian  walher-women  infected  by  tainted  linen. 


In  1762,  inftances  were  met  with  of  the 'plague  being  intro- 
duced to  families  that  had  been  fhut  up  fix  weeks,  by  the  frau- 
dulent reception  of  tainted  articles,  or  negledt  of  regulations. 
An  accident  in  the  Jefuit  Convent  was  owing  to  the  latter  caufe3. 
In  1743*  an  Englifh  gentleman,  during  confinement,  was  in- 
fe£led  by  linen  imprudently  taken  in  from  his  laundrefs4. 


In  the  advance  of  the  plague,  the  rifk  of  concourfe  in  the 
ftreets,  in  the  bazars,  or  at  the  bagnio,  arifes  perhaps  as  much 
from  the  clothes  of  thofe  who  frequent  infedled  houfes,  as  from 
the  perfons  of  convalefcents  who  mingle  in  the  crowd,  and  of 
fuch  as  in  the  beginning  of  their  ficknefs,  are  able  to  walk  about ; 
for  in  crowding  through  the  narrow  bazars,  people  remain  long 
in  the  prefs  together.  The  proveditores  employed  by  the  families 
fhut  up,  frequently  convey  the  plague  into  their  own  houfes, 
fometime  before  they  themfelves  are  taken  ill.  I have  known 
inftances  of  a like  kind  in  families  of  the  native  furgeons,  whofe 
ihops  are  at  a diftance  from  their  houfes.  A perfon  employed 
by  me  to  bring  intelligence,  and  occafionally  to  vifit  infedted 
houfes,  communicated  the  plague  to  his  wife,  but  remained 
himfelf  well  all  the  time. 

It  is  in  this  manner  recent  contagion  is  propagated  in  a large 
city,  or  conveyed  from  town  to  town  not  far  diftant ; but  when 
the  infedtious  miafmata  happen  to  adhere  to  fubftances  not  ex- 
pofed  to  ventilation,  or  to  merchandife  which  is  foon  clofe  packed 
up,  they  retain  their  vigour  unimpaired  for  a long  while  ; and  in 
that  ftate  are  tranfported  to  other  countries*  How  long  they 

3 See  Book  1.  chap.  vi. 
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*— * — * they  are  effe6ted  by  length  of  voyage,  through  various  climates, 
are  circumftances  not  hitherto  afcertained. 

That  they  retain  their  a&ivity  in  a three  months  voyage  from 
the  coaflof  Syria  to  Marfeilles,  has  been  lhown  before  in  another 
place.  What  probability  there  is  of  their  being  diverted  of  it  in 
colder  climates,  will  come  more  properly  under  confideration  in 
the  following  book : in  which  I lhall  alfo  have  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  fome  of  the  various  ways  that  merchandife  may 
contract  infection  in  the  Levant ; and  alfo  of  detedrting  feveral 
errors  or  mifreprefentations,  refpedling  the  practice  of  that  country 
in  times  of  peftilence. 

The  plague,  though  a contagious  difeafe,  is  not  equally  con- 
tagious in  every  period  of  the  peftilential  feafon.  In  the  begin- 
ning, thofe  frequenting  the  fick  often  efcape  unhurt,  or  one  only 
out  of  feveral  is  infected.  Of  this  the  Journals  afford  feveral  in- 
ftances5.  The  efcape  of  perfons  employed  about  the  fick,  proves 
a frequent  caufe  of  mifleading  the  popular  opinion  of  the  difeafe, 
and  has  in  many  inftances  occafioned  much  mifchief,  by  encou- 
raging the  neglect  of  due  precautions  till  too  late. 

The  progrefs  of  the  plague  in  the  Keifaria  at  Aleppo  in  March, 
1761,  is  a proof  of  high  contagion  in  an  early  period 6,  and  ex- 
amples of  a fimilar  kind  were  met  with  in  fome  of  the  adjacent 
villages,  early  in  the  fpring,  as  well  as  in  the  winter : owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  fmall,  clofe,  crowded  dwellings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  which  the  air  often  has  no  other  accefs  than  by  a nar- 
row low  door.  To  this  caufe  alone  I fhould  have  always  afcribed 
the  difference  in  the  mortality  commonly  remarked,  had  I not 
feen  infected  houfes,  feemingly  the  fame  as  to  fituation,  airinefs, 
and  other  circumftances,  fuffering  very  unequally  in  degree  ; in 

* Appendix,  Cafe  III.  XII.  XIV.  XV.  XVI.  XXIV. 

f See  Book  1.  chap.  v. 
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fome,  few  or  none  of  the  attendants  being  infected,  in  others,  CHAP, 
few  efcaping  unhurt. 


In  general,  however,  the  contagion  fpreads  much  flower  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon  than  in  its  advance  : the  inftances 
juft  mentioned  are  to  be  confidered  as  exceptions  to  a general  re- 
mark, which  appears  to  have  held  true  in  moft  plagues.  But 
difference  in  the  fpread  of  contagion,  under  circumftances  feem- 
ingly  the  fame,  is  not  confined  to  the  beginning  of  the  feafon, 
being  obferved  through  all  its  ftages : it  is  true,  a much  greater 
number  of  thofe  converfant  with  the  fick,  are  infected  in  the 
advanced  feafon;  yet  ftill  there  is  an  unaccountable  variation; 
and  fome  expofed  every  way  to  infection,  as  if  invulnerable,  re- 
main found  the  whole  feafon. 


The  Journal  affords  fome  inftances  of  perfons,  who  had  expofed 
themfelves  two  or  three  fucceflive  feafons,  being  attacked,  at 
length,  when  the  contagion  was  fall  on  the  decline,  and  the  dif- 
temper  had  become,  in  all  refpects,  milder7. 


Thofe  who  thus  long  refill  infection,  are  commonly  fuppofed  to 
owe  their  efcape  to  fome  peculiar  power  of  conftitution,  enabling 
them  to  refill  the  operation  of  the  infectious  effluvia  ; and  when,  at 
la  ft,  fuch  happen  to  fall  a facrilice,  it  is  afcribed  rather  to  an 
alteration  in  that  undefined  idiofyncracy,  than  to  increafe  of  in- 
tenfenefs  in  the  contagious  property  of  the  difeafe. 

Could  this  idiofyncracy  be  difcovered  by  human  fagacity,  the 
perfon  poffell  of  it  might,  in  the  times  of  pellilence,  walk  about 
with  as  little  apprehenfion,  as  one  who  has  had  the  fmall-pox 
walks  the  crowded  wards  of  a fmall-pox  hofpital.  But  like  the 
peftilential  conftitution  of  the  air,  its  prefence  or  abfence  cannot 
be  difcovered.  It  does  not  feem  to  depend  on  the  vifible  varieties 
of  habits  and  temperaments ; it  is  found  in  both  fexes  ; in  all 


7 Book  i.  chap,  yi. 
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B ?I?K  aSes»  the  found  and  morbid  poftefs  it  indifcriminately ; and,  like 
« — v-1 — ( the  conftitution  of  the  air,  it  is  alfo  fubject  to  change. 

It  is  the  remark  of  a very  accurate  obfervator,  in  treating  of 
malignant  contagious  fevers,  that  a perfon  is  often  immediately 
fenfible  of  his  having  received  an  infection  from  its  firft  attack  ; 
but  that  many  are  not  fenfible  of  this  at  firft8.  The  latter  part 
of  this  remark  is  the  moft  applicable  to  the  plague;  for  I never 
met  with  any  inftance  of  a perfon  being  fenfible  of  the  ftroke  at 
the  moment  of  infedtion.  The  fmell  iffuing  from  the  Tick  in  the 
plague,  in  thofe  who  were  kept  perfedtly  neat,  was  much  lefs 
perceptible,  than  in  the  fick  during  the  eruptive  fever  of  the 
fmall-pox,  or  in  ordinary  petechial  fevers.  In  the  lower  clafles, 
where  neatnefs  is  not  to  be  expedted,  the  fmell  of  the  fick  cham- 
ber was  highly  offenfive,  and  fometimes  produced  head-achs  and 
giddinefs.  I have  myfelf  been  fenfible  of  thefe  fymptoms  upon 
coming  out  from  the  fordid  dwellings  of  the  poor.  But  the  fmell 
was  not  fpecifically  diftinguillied,  like  that  of  the  fmall-pox,  it 
was  the  common  mephitical  ftench  perceptible  in  all  clofe  crowded 
chambers  in  that  country,  in  every  diftemper  ; fomewhat  refem- 
bling  the  fcent  retained  in  the  clothes  of  prifoners  long  confined 
in  jails. 

Though,  fo  far  as  I had  occafion  to  remark,  perfons  be  not 
fenfible,  at  the  inftant,  of  contradfing  the  infection,  its  effedts,  for 
the  moft  part  become  foon  perceptible ; in  fome  within  a few 
hours,  in  others  within  one,  two,  three,  four  days,  or  more : 
but  on  this  point  I fpeak  from  narrow  experience,  it  being  feldom 
that  one  can  form  a probable  guefs.  In  the  beginning  of  a pef- 
tilence,  when  the  fick  are  very  few,  a perfon,  not  otherwife  ex- 
pofed,  who  happens  to  be  taken  ill  within  a few  hours  after  vifit- 
ing  in  an  infedted  chamber,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  there  con- 
tradted  the  diftemper.  Of  this  I have  known  feveral  examples ; 
as  I have  of  others  taken  ill  after  two,  three,  or  more  days.  But 

8 Lind’s  Diflertation  on  Fevers,  p.  244. 
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when  in  the  more  advanced  feafon  a perfon  is  taken  ill  in  like  CHAP, 
manner,  there  being  then  many  other  ways  of  catching  the  in-  f 

fetffion,  his  feizure  cannot  with  equal  probability  be  pronounced 
a confequence  of  fuch  an  accidental  vifit. 

The  difference  in  the  time  of  the  infection  difcovering  itfelf,  may 
proceed  from  the  variety  of  conftitutions ; other  caufes  may  like- 
wife  co-operate.  Intemperance,  and  certain  affedtions  of  the  mind, 
may  not  only  predil'pofe  to  the  reception  of  the  peftiferous  miaf- 
mata,  but,  when  received,  may  haften  their  operation.  I met 
with  no  inftance  of  intemperance  producing  this  effedf,  but  think 
I have  of  the  other.  In  cafes  where  the  difeafe  was  not  difco- 
vered  to  be  the  plague,  till  upon  the  eruption  of  buboes  after 
two  or  three  days,  I have  known  feveral  perfons  who  had,  till 
then,  without  the  leaft  fufpicion,  frequented  the  Tick,  ftruck 
fuddenly  with  a panic,  and  imagine  themfelves  ill.  They  felt 
ihooting  pains  in  their  groins,  confufion  in  the  head,  and  a 
loathing.  Though  in  fome  thefe  complaints  were  purely  imagi- 
nary, and  foon  vanifhed,  in  others  they  proved  real;  the  fymp- 
toms  increafing,  and  being  followed  by  eruptions.  In  fuch  cafes,  I 
fufpected  the  latent  infection  to  have  been  excited  by  terror. 

How  long  the  infection  may  remain  inert  in  the  habit,  I ap- 
prehend to  be  a circumftance  not  hitherto  afcertained.  A qua- 
rantine of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  days  is,  at  Marfeilles,  deemed 
fufficient  for  paffengers  from  the  Levant  bringing  foul  patents;  in 
which  time  it  is  conceived  any  latent  taint  muff  difcover  itfelf ;; 
and,  being  fumigated  at  the  end  of  that  term,  together  with  their 
baggage,  they  are  admitted  to  communication  without  further 
fcruple.  Experience  here  feems  to  fix  a fafe  period;  though,  per- 
haps, the  quarantine  might  be  abridged  in  refpect  to  paffengers. 

From  what  I obferved  at  Aleppo,  I was  inclined  to  think 
the  infection  rarely  remains  latent  beyond  ten  days : but  wider 
experience  is  requifite  to  determine  a matter  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence. 
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BOOK  quence.  The  clothes,  and  other  packed  baggage  of  paffengers, 

. who,  after  a voyage  from  places  infected,  enter  found  into  the 
Lazaretto,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  their  perfons.  A paf- 
fenger  from  the  Levant,  who  was  feized  with  the  plague  a few 
days  after  coming  out  of  the  Lazaretto  of  Marfeilles,  moft  pro- 
bably was  infected  either  from  his  own  baggage,  or  by  other  com- 
munication after  his  entering  the  town9. 

As  I do  not  conceive  the  infection  remains  many  days  inert  in 
the  body,  fo  when  once  its  operation  is  announced  by  vifible 
figns  of  diforder,  its  progrefs  is  always  rapid ; I never  met  with 
any  inftance  where  it  hung  ambiguoufly  about  a perfon  more 
than  two  or  three  days.  In  this  circumftance  it  differs  materially 
from  certain  malignant  infections  which  are  found  fometimes  to 
continue  about  a perfon  many  days,  nay  weeks,  difcovering  them- 
felves  by  irregular  fhiverings,  previoufly  to  the  complete  forma- 
tion of  the  difeafe10. 

As  it  is  not  precifely  known  how  foon  a perfon  infected  be- 
comes contagious,  fo  neither  is  it  known  at  what  period  the 
power  of  communicating  the  difeafe  to  others  ceafes  in  convalef- 
cents  from  the  plague.  Till  fuch  time  as  future  experience  lhall 
have  eftabliihed  fome  degree  of  certainty,  it  would  feem  prudent 
to  fufpect  all  convalefcents  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  diforder 
remain  perceptible ; and  more  efpecially  with  regard  to  fuch  in 
whom  the  buboes  continue  open  ”.  Though  a found  perfon 
coming  from  an  infected  place,  being  ftripped  of  his  clothes,  fu- 
migated, and  feparated  from  his  baggage,  might,  perhaps,  fafely 
be  admitted  to  pratique,  after  a fhort  quarantine  ; there  being 
more  to  be  apprehended  from  infection  adhering  to  the  things 
he  brings  along  with  him,  than  from  his  own  perfon ; the  cafe 
is  different  with  one  recovering  from  the  plague,  who  may  carry 

9 Relat.  Hift.  p.  43,  73.  Traitc  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii.  p.  198. 

10  Lind  on  Fevers,  p.  245. 
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ithin  him  the  feeds  of  contagion,  beyond  the  reach  of  ail  ex-  CHAP, 
ternal  means  of  purification.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  old  . VI1, . 
finuous  ulcers,  confequent  to  buboes,  the  matter  difcharged  may 
lofe  its  contagious  property  before  the  healing  of  the  fore ; but 
^.11  open  peftilential  ulcers  fhould  be  held  infectious  till  after  the 
expiration  of  two  months  from  the  firft  attack  ; and  the  patient 
fhould  be  fecluded ^accordingly.  Prudence  at  lead  feems  to  dictate 
this,  till  fuch  time  as  direct  experiment  {hall  have  fhown  the 
precaution  to  be  fuperfluous.  The  decifion,  on  this  point,  of  the 
medical  confutation  at  Marfeilles,  was  grounded  on  a vague 
hypothefis I2. 

The  plague  may  attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once,  even 
in  the  fame  feafon  ; but  it  has  been  already  fhown,  that  fuch 
cafes  are  proportionally  very  rare  rh  Convalefcents,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  much  lefs  prone  to  relapfe,  in  the  plague,  than  in  other 
malignant  contagious  fevers  *♦.  In  the  firft  circumftance  the 
plague  differs  from  the  fmall-pox,  which  never  attacks  twice ; 
in  the  fecond,  both  difeafes  agree,  as  convalefcents  in  both  re- 
cover very  well  in  the  wards  of  an  hofpital,  without  apparently 
being  affeted  by  the  infetious  atmofphere,  which  few  who  have 
not  before  gone  through  the  diftemper,  could  breathe  with 
fafety. 


Having  in  a fummary  manner  recapitulated  the  principal  pro- 
perties of  peftilential  contagion,  fo  far  as  they  feem  eftablifhed 
in  experience,  I ihall  conclude  with  a few  reflections  on  the 
dread  almoft  univerfally  entertained  of  that  contagion. 


Every  nation  that  has  experienced  the  calamities  attending  the 
plague,  looks  forward  to  its  return  with  awful  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehenfion.  The  fear  of  contracting  a diftemper  inevitably  raor- 


11  See  before,  book  2.  chap.  vi.  p.  309 
13  Ibid.  p.  314. 

Lind  on  Fevers,  p.  245. 
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BOOK  tal,  and  of  perifhing,  deprived  of  the  ufual  confolations  in  ordinary 
^ maladies,  predominates  fo  irrefiftibly,  as  to  diflolve  the  focial  ties 
of  humanity  ; and  often,  in  the  poliihed  cities  of  Europe,  pro- 
duces fcenes  of  horror,  anarchy,  and  public  diforder,  unknown 
in  countries  deemed  lefs  civilized. 

To  eradicate  this  fear  by  declaring  the  plague  to  be  not  con- 
tagious, and  a difeafe  eafily  cured15,  is  a vain,  and,  in  its  con- 
fequences,  a deftrudtive  expedient.  The  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind revolts  againft  proportions  fo  inconfiftent  with  the  annals 
of  hiftory  ; or  if,  in  the  beginning  of  a peftilence,  the  milled 
populace  lhould  become  dupes  to  a wretched  policy  that  flatters 
their  wifhes,  the  illufion,  as  the  feafon  advances,  will  foon  vanilli 
before  the  woful  conviction  of  hourly  experience. 

But  though  the  dread  of  contagion  neither  can,  nor  ought  to 
be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  men,  it  may,  confiftently  with 
truth,  be  moderated  ; and  reduced  within  bounds  equally  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  fecuring  fubmiflion  to  regulations  calculated  for  the 
general  fafety,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  thofe  called  upon 
by  their  flations  to  expofe  themfelves  to  danger,  in  the  public 
fervice. 

That  all  thofe  expofed  to  the  contagion  do  not  contrail  it; 
and  that  all  thofe  who  are  infedted  do  not  die ; are  pofitions  per- 
fectly compatible  with  that  of  the  plague  being  a very  contagious 
and  mortal  difeafe. 

The  diftrefs  of  Marfeilles  during  the  height  of  the  plague  in 
1720,  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  with  which  the  magiftrates 
Bad  to  contend,  a great  part  of  that  time,  were,  perhaps,  never 
exceeded  in  any  city  of  Chriftendom.  Yet  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Marfeilles  efcaped  infection ; and  the  proportion  would 

' :;n  ylUsoy 

>5  Journal  of  the  Plague  at  Marfeilles,  p.  56, 
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have  been  greater,  had  it  been  pradticable,  in  the  city,  to  have  CH  \ P. 
profeeuted  exa&ly  the  fame  meafures  which  were  attended  with  w-y 
fuch  marked  fuccefs  on  board  the  gallies l6. 

London  and  other  large  cities  afford  inftances  of  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants,  even  of  thofe  who  remained  all  the  time  in 
town,  having  efcaped  the  infection  : it  was  a very  confiderable 
plague  in  which  one-third  were  infected.  At  Marfeilles  a larger 
proportion  fuffered,  owing  partly  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
police  in  the  beginning,  and  to  a complication  of  other  caufes, 
which,  in  the  fequel,  involved  the  city  in  anarchy,  and  dreadful 
diflreffes  of  every  kind. 

But  not  only  many  of  thofe  purfuing  their  ordinary courfe  of 
life  efcaped  the  plague  ; but  a certain  proportion  alfo  of  thofe 
more  dangeroufly  employed  about  the  fick  remained  unhurt,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  fhown  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

As  all  are  not  equally  fufceptible  of  contagion,  fo,  of  the  in- 
fected, many  efcape  not  merely  with  life,  but,  comparatively  with 
feveral  ordinary  diflempers,  fuffervery  little  in  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  A confiderable  proportion  of  thofe  who  recover  were 
but  flightly  difordered I?. 

i *’  jr\  x ‘ i 

The  approach  of  a peftilence  ought  to  aroufe  to  vigilance, 
not  plunge  us  in  defpondence.  Timely  precaution  may  debar  its 
accefs,  or,  failing  in  that,  may  alleviate  its  attendant  evils,  and 
reftrain  its  devaftation.  It  cannot  become  epidemical  without  the 
concurrence  of  a certain  Bate  of  air,  which  may  happen  to  be 
remote.  Many  efcape  infection  in  feafons  the  moh  favourable  to 

■ 3 V >i  . 

In  the  gallies  and  arfenal  at  Marfeilles  there  were  about  ten  thoufand  perfons, 
of  which  twelve  hundred  only  were  infe&ed,  and  of  thofe  one-half  recovered  This 
feems  to  have  been  juftly  alcribed  to  the  wife  regulations  early  eftablifhed,  and  rigo- 
roufly  maintained  all  the  time.  Relation  Hiftorique,  p.  68. 

See  book  a.  chap.  iii. 
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BOOK  its  propagation;  and  fo  far  is  the  difeafe  from  being  infallibly 
, mortal,  that,  upon  the  whole,  a confiderable  proportion  of  the 
infected  recover. 

Thefe  I confider  as  confolatory  fadis,  confirmed  by  experience  ; 
and  which  may  fitly  be  oppofed  to  the  popular  notions  of  con- 
tagion, fo  apt  to  invade  the  imagination  in  moments  of  furprize 
and  difmay.  They  may  contribute  to  animate  thofe  who,  by 
their  ftations,  are  called  forth  to  expofe  their  lives  for  the  public 
welfare ; but  ought  never  to  be  mifapplied  in  encouraging  a 
wanton  temerity,  or  to  countenance  the  negledt  of  human 
precautions. 

A pefiilential  ftate  of  the  air,  difcoverable  alone  in  its  effedts, 
cannot  be  foretold ; and  a confiitutional  predifpofition  to  admit 
or  to  refift  infedtion,  is  accompanied  with  no  confcioufnefs  in 
the  pofleffor. 

In  this  dark  uncertainty  the  condudt  of  the  magiftrate  ought 
to  be  regulated  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  pefiilential  feafon  is 
impendent ; the  private  individual  ought  not  too  confidently  to 
reckon  himfelf  conftitutionally  exempt  from  infedtion.  Both  may 
indeed  happen  to  be  miftaken,  and  the  precautions  of  both  may 
prove  fuperfluous ; but  where  the  public  and  private  fafety  are  fo 
intimately  concerned,  prefervative  meafures  are  juftifiable,  though 
grounded  on  fimple  probability : if  deferred  till  doubt  be  turned 
into  conviction,  they  will  come  too  late. 

As  no  one  can  wifely  prefume  that  he  himfelf,  or  his  family, 
are  conftitutionally  unfufceptible  of  infection,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  all  to  concur  with  the  magiftrate,  by  a ready  and  unreferved 
fubmiflion  to  fuch  regulations  as  the  Council  of  Health  may 
judge  beft  for  the  general  fafety.  A good  citizen  will  confider 
the  various  inconveniencies  attending  them,  as  a common  mif- 
fortunc,  infeparable  from  the  condition  of  the  times ; and  will 

confole 
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confole  himfelf  with  the  reflection  of  their  fhort  duration,  fhould  CHAP, 
that  alter.  Should  they  prove  to  have  been  unneceflary,  it  will  ■ v d 
be  an  agreeable  difappointment : on  another  fuppofition,  they 
may  become  the  means  of  preventing  inconveniencies  of  more 
moment,  of  obviating  the  neceflity  of  much  more  fevere  reftric- 
tions,  and  perhaps  of  faving  a populous  city  from  extreme  mifery* 
and  irreparable  devaluation. 
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BOOK  IV. 

Of  Quarantines. 


CHAP. 


I. 


Mifreprefentations  relative  to  the  Levant — Europeans  In  Turkey  not 
exempt  from  infection — They  ufe  precautions  for  their  prefervation — • 
Some  objections  to  the  plague  being  conveyed  in  merchandife  con- 
Jidered . 


HAT  the  plague  is  adifeafe  highly  contagious,  and  in  what 
JL  manner  its  contagion  is  propagated,  have  been  fully  fhown 
in  the  foregoing  book.  The  methods  that  have  been  propofed 
for  the  prefervation  of  mankind  againft  that  contagion,  are  next 
to  be  confidered,  and  fall  naturally  under  the  three  following 
heads.  Regulations  expedient  in  foreign  countries  from  which 
fufpedted  merchandife  is  ufually  brought ; the  precautions  ne- 
celfary  in  the  reception  of  perfons  and  goods  from  fufpicious 
places,  on  their  arrival  ; and  laftly,  no  human  precautions  being 
infallible,  the  political  regulations  which  become  requifite  when 
the  plague,  furmounting  the  barriers  oppofed  by  the  magiftrate., 

unhap- 
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book  unhappily  makes  its  way  into  the  place.  The  various  matters 
comprehended  under  thefe  heads,  the  firft  excepted,  have,  parti- 
cularly by  foreign  authors,  been  amply  treated  of.  I (hall  there- 
fore enlarge  only  on  the  firft,  and  confine  myfelf  to  fome  remarks 
on  the  principal  points  of  the  others,  referring,  for  a more  minute 
detail,  to  fome  of  thofe  foreigners  who  have  written  on  the  fubjeCfe 
profefledly. 

But  it  may  be  proper  previoufly  to  difcufs  fome  general  objec- 
tions to  all  fuch  prefervative  regulations  as  are  founded  on  the 
generally  received  doCtrine  of  contagion,  and  which  have  been 
condemned  either  as  altogether  unneceflary,  or  as  being  inade- 
quate to  the  purpofe  intended. 

Objections  of  the  firft  kind  are  grounded  on  a fuppofition  of 
the  plague  not  being  contagious ; or,  though  admitted,  in  fome 
fenfe,  to  be  contagious,  that  no  goods  or  merchandife,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  are  capable  of  conveying  or  communicating 
the  infedtion.  In  regard  to  the  firft,  I (hall  pafs  it  entirely  over  ; 
and  indeed,  refpeCting  the  fecond,  might  alfo  refer  to  the  fore- 
going book ; but  as  thofe  who  contend  for  the  impoflibility  of 
infection  being  propagated  by  merchandife,  found  their  chief  ar- 
guments on  the  praCtice  of  merchants  refident  in  the  Levant, 
which  praCtice  has,  in  feveral  inftances,  been  ftrangely  mifrepre- 
fented,  I have  referved  the  detection  of  fome  of  thofe  mifrepre- 
fentations  for  this  place. 

The  common  praCtice  of  all  forts  of  men  in  Turkey,  not 
only  of  the  Turks,  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  infatuated  with 

ii  their  notions  about  predeftination but  even  the  prac- 

«*  tice  of  Englifh,  French,  and  of  other  ftrangers,  Ihovv  that 
“ their  conftant  experience  in  that  country  fets  them  above  any 
fears  of  taking  the  fatal  difeafe  tiom  merchant’s  goods.  One 
“ cuftom  of  the  merchants  is  very  particular,  and  a determining 
experiment  in  this  difpute  : for  they,  in  very  hot  days,  take 
. 4 “ their 
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their  walks  in  lanes,  and  in  the  fhades  made  with  the  packs  CHAP, 
of  flax;  though  that  is  an  infamous  plague-keeper,  and  is 
brought  from  Cairo,  famed  for  being  the  fountain  and  granary 
of  plagues,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  bred,  and  from 
thence  propagated  to  all  other  countries.  Nay,  a head  of  flax 
is  hung  out  of  every  pack  for  a fample  of  the  whole;  which 
thofe  merchants  make  no  doubt  to  examine,  every  bargain  they 
make.  So  little  do'  they  know  of  a plague  of  peftilence  being 
conveyed  by  goods,  that  they  handle  and  examine  them  intre- 
pidly: even  flax  of  the  growth  of  Grand  Cairo1. 


“ Would  we  convert  (fays  the  fame  writer  in  another  work) 
tc  any  one  from  the  fanaticifm  of  the  plague  being  conveyed  in 
ic  goods;  I defire  him  to  travel  into  Turkey,  and  there  view  the 
“ behaviour  of  the  Turks,  Greeks,  or  Franks  in  the  time  of  the 
“ plague.  He  will  be  aftonifhed  to  fee  the  familiarity  his  coun- 
“ trymen  contra6l  with  the  moil  dangerous  diftemper  ; and  if 
(C  his  courage  does  not  lead  him  to  fhake  off  his  notions,  yet  he 
te  may  prove  a qualified  hiflorian  of  the  madnefs  of  others, 
“ which  perhaps  he  may  call  their  reafonable  behaviour.  Thus 
“ has  every  nation,  that  have  commerce  with  the  Turks,  been 
“ cured  of  fuch  falfe  notions  by  the  pra£tice  and  experience  of 
“ the  Turks.  We  know  (continues  he)  by  the  refiding  of  our 
“ merchants  in  various  parts  of  the  Mahometan  dominions,  how 
“ to  judge  in  the  matter  of  carrying  a plague  in  a bale  of  goods. 
“ 1 have  converfed  with  fome  who  lived  in  Grand  Cairo ; and 
“ who,  in  great  demands  for  merchandife,  during  a plague,  have 
“ not  only  attended  in  their  warehoufes,  when  their  goods  were 
i(  packed  up,  but  have  likewi'fe  affifled  in  the  bufinefs  of  flax 
“ and  cotton,  without  any  hurt  in  themfelv.es,  or  perceiving 
<c  any  in  their  labourers.  The  like  accounts  we  have  from  Smyrna, 
46  Aleppo,  Scanderobn,  Conftantinople,  &c.  But  what  is  very 


1 Dr.  Mead’s  Short  Difcourfe  explained,  p.  34. 
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particular,  the  dangerous  cotton  is  the  merchandife  they  fmell 
at,  and  handle  more  than  any  other2. 


44  It  is  notorious  (fays  another  writer)  to  all  traders,  that  the 
44  Europeans  converfe  without  any  referve  with  the  infected 
44  Turks,  and  daily  receive  goods  without  fear  or  danger,  from 
44  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  not  many  hours  to  live.  And  if 
44  goods  there,  in  an  infedted  air,  are  no  wife  dangerous  or  hurt- 
44  ful  to  our  conftitution,  that  the  bringing  thofe  goods  into  a 
44  purer  air,  fhould  make  them  pernicious,  is  a paradox  too  ftrange 
44  to  be  comprehended  by  common  underftanding3.” 

Dodtor  Pye  had  advanced  as  an  argument  again!!:  the  plague 
being  produced  by  one  and  the  fame  fpecific  poifon,  44  that  Eu- 
44  ropeans  have  fometimes  not  been  infedted  in  Turkey,  when 
44  the  plague  raged  there  among  the  natives4.”  To  which  it  was 
replied,  44  becaufe  they  either  remove  out  of  the  way  of  it,  or 
44  fhut  themfelves  up;  but  at  Smyrna  the  French  merchants 
44  who  ufe  not  that  caution  do  feldom  efcape  it5.”  The  Dodtor’s 
anfvver  to  this,  which  had  nearly  ftated  the  matter  of  fadt, 
deferves  notice,  44  At  Smyrna  the  Europeans  do  fometimes  fhut 
44  up,  if  the  peftilgnce  happens  there  at  a time  when  there  is  no 
44  bufmefs  going  forward;  but  at  Conftantinople  they  never  do, 
44  and  yet  are  not  fubject  to  the  ficknefs  which  rages  among  the 
44  natives.  As  to  what  this  writer  (the  remarker)  affirms  in  re- 
44  lation  to  the  French,  I am  informed  it  is  utterly  falfe,  for  the 
44  merchants  tell  me  that  there  is  not  an  inftance  that  a French- 
44  man  has  died  there  of  the  plague6”  ....  In  another  place, 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  porters  in  the  Lazaretto  at  Mar- 

2 Diftinft  Notions  of  the  Plague,  &c.  p.  103,  105. 

3 Rational  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Plague,  by  j.  Pringle,  M.  D.  LoncL 
1722. 

4 A Difcourfe  of  the  Plague,  by  G.  Pye,  p.  38. 

5 Remarks  on  Three  Treatifts,  p.  60. 

6 The  Remarks  lately  published,  &c.  p.  47. 
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feilles  had  not  received  their  death  from  the  Turkey  bales,  he  CHAP, 
fays,  44  according  to  the  report  of  merchants,  Frenchmen  are  not 
fubject  to  the  plague  in  Turkey;  and  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  fo  fmall  a quantity  of  infectious  air  as  can  be  packed  up  and 
brought  in  a bale  of  goods  fhould  deftroy  them  in  France,  or  in 
an  air  and  climate  diftant  and  different ; when  the  whole  at- 
mofphere  of  the  fame  infections  air  is  found  not  to  injure  them 
44  in  the  very  infected  places,  and  wherein  it  is  allowed  to  be 
bred  and  generated 7.” 


a 


a 


a 


XL 


The  author  mentioned  on  a former  occafion,  and  who  it  ap- 
pears had  himfelf  been  in  Turkey,  obferves,  “that  the  merchants 
44  who  have  lived  in  Turkey  can  inform  us,  that  after  the  plague 
44  has  ceafed,  they,  or  their  fervants,  do  handle  and  fmell  to  the 
44  cotton,  &c.  without  receiving  any  injury.  Every  one  who  has 
44  been  in  Turkey  wrell  knows  that  ftevidores  and  Tailors  often 
44  work  naked,  in  ftoving  the  cotton.  This  is  a laborious  em- 
44  ployment,  and  the  hold  of  the  fhip  is  exceffive  hot.  Farther, 
44  the  cotton  packs  or  bales  are  continually  handled  and  tumbled 
44  about;  the  labourers  too  are  often  bare-footed,  therefore  they 
44  cannot  help  treading  continually  upon  the  merchandife  brought 
44  aboard.  Nay,  I have  feen  the  failors  breakfaft,  and  others 
44  fleep,  on  thefe  bales  of  cotton,  &c.  Surely  then,  if  the  feeds  of 
44  contagion  were  lodged  in  cotton,  thefe  men  could  not  efcape. 
44  It  might  ftill  be  infifted  on,  that  if  cotton,  &c.  could  imbibe 
44  the  malignity,  the  difeafe  would  frequently,  nay  every  year 
44  be  brought  to  us ; for  the  plague  has  raged  in  the  feveral  parts 
44  at  the  time  our  fhips  were  taking  in  their  lading ....  Suppofe 
44  a fhip  took  in  her  lading  at  any  port,  at  the  time  when  the 
44  plague  raged  there  (which  I am  certain  has  often  been  the 
44  cafe)  andfuppofe8,  &c.” 

Thus, 

7 The  Remarks  lately  publilhed,  See.  p.  54. 

8 Ingram,  p.  94,  99,  Sc  7 2.  This  gentleman  Ihould  not  have  been  introduced 
again,  but  that  it  might  be  magined  he  fpoke  in  this  point  from  experience  acquired 
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Thus,  according  to  the  tedimony  of  thofe  gentlemen,  the  Eu» 
ropean  merchants  refident  in  the  Levant,  have  learnt  from  long 
experience,  that  the  notion  of  infedlion  being  communicated  by 
merchandife  is  merely  a vulgar  prejudice;  in  confequence  of  which 
they  communicate  freely  with  the  natives  in  times  of  pedilence, 
carry  on  their  commerce  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  other  times, 
and  never  fhut  up  in  their  houfes  by  way  of  prefervation,  except 
when  they  have  no  commercial  concerns  to  call  them  abroad  : 
nay,  st  Condantinople  they  never  lliut  up  at  all.  To  all  this 
it  is  added,  that  neither  the  merchants,  or  fervants  employed 
under  them,  fuffer  any  harm  from  fuch  intercourfe,  and  that 
the  former,  at  lead  Frenchmen,  are  not,  in  Turkey,  fufceptible 
of  the  plague. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  diametrically  oppolite  to  the  real 
pradtice  of  the  Levant,  than  the  above  reprefentation  of  it.  The 
Venetians,  who  were  the  firft  and  mod  condant  traders  into  that 
part  of  the  world,  had  indituted  quarantines  a century  prior  to 
the  edablidiment  of  the  Englifh  in  Turkey.  Their  merchants, 
refident  in  the  Levant,  ufed  the  expedient  of  fhutting  up,  in 
times  of  pedilence,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons ; the  mer- 
chants of  other  nations  followed  the  Venetian  example  ; and  in 
all  places  where  the  plague  makes  any  confiderable  progrefs,  the 
cudom  has  been  maintained  uninterruptedly  to  the  prefent  day. 
By  that  means,  the  Europeans  have  preferved  themfelves  in  times 
of  mod  dedrudtive  plagues;  and  as  there  are  no  indances  of 
their  having  fuffered  in  confinement,  except  through  negledt  of 
prefervative  regulations,  there  are  many  examples  to  prove  that 
the  Europeans  are  not  exempt  from  infedlion,  when,  like  others, 
expofed  to  it ; indances  at  Cyprus  have  been  given  before  in  the 


on  the  fpot.  The  foundation  of  the  author’s  certainty  of  fhips  taking  in  their 
lading  at  places  where  the  plague  was  raging,  does  not  appear ; it  is  inconfiftent 
with  a mod;  exprefs  order  of  the  Levant  Company.  No  Conful,  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  could  have  granted  a dean  patent,  and  without  one  a fhip  would  not  have 
been  received  in  England. 
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Hiftorical  Journal,  and  a plague  never  happens  in  Syria  without  CHAP, 
furnifhing  inftances  of  Europeans,  and  their  fervants,  fuffering 
from  procraftinating  the  {hutting  up  too  long,  or  venturing  from 
confinement  too  foon.  The  miffionaries,  confifting  of  perfons  of 
various  nations,  fuffer  indifcriminately  with  the  natives,  when 
equally  expofed.  In  the  plague  of  1760,  one  or  two  only  died  at 
Aleppo;  the  reft  had  taken  early  precautions,  and  the  feveral 
convents  {hut  up  prior  to  any  of  the  merchants.  But  at  Damaf- 
cus,  and  other  places  where  they  vifited  the  infected,  above 
nineteen  francifcan  friars  perifhed.  Thefe  were  Italians,  French, 
or  Spaniards.  Several  alfo  died  at  Cyprus  in  1760,  among  which 
were  an  Iriih  friar,  and  a native  of  Flanders.  In  the  late  plague 
of  Aleppo,  all  the  European  merchants  efcaped  ; but  fome  French 
natives  of  the  country  fell  facrifices  in  the  beginning,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  feafon.  In  the  plague  of  1741,  a French  mer- 
chant died,  and  one  of  the  Englifh  gentlemen  was  infedted 9. 

The  information  therefore  which  the  authors  above  cited  fay 
they  received  from  Turkey  merchants,  muft  either  have  been 
partial,  or  erroneous : or  perhaps,  in  the  zeal  of  fupporting  an  ar- 
gument, what  were  mentioned  as  fingular  inftances,  by  the  mer- 
chants, were,  by  the  author,  transformed  into  common  occurrences. 

The  inftance  of  the  flax  at  Cairo,  bears  marks  of  this  complexion ; 
for  the  remark  is  at  once  extended  to  Aleppo,  where  flax  happens 
not  to  be  one  of  the  commodities  dealt  in  by  the  Englifh ; and 
the  cottons  they  export,  I believe,  are  hardly  ever,  brought  into 
the  Aleppo  warehoufes. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  the  experience  of  the  mer- 
chants, though  prior  t0  the  Quarantine  A6t  of  George  the  Fir  ft, 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  refer  to  a period  pofterior  to  the  Year  1664, 
from  which  time  the  regulations  of  the  Levant  Company,  for 
lading  their  fhips  abroad,  were  probably  more  ftricft  than  they 

5 Natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo, 
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BOOK  had  been  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  the  trade10.  It  is  not  likely 
therefore  that  fuch  licentious  proceedings  in  Turkey  fhould  have 
been  common,  in  any  part  of  the  interval  between  the  plague  of 
London  in  1065,  and  the  year  1720  ; and  the  Quarantine  A 61  of 
the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  was  ftill  in  force  at  the  time  molt 
of  the  authors,  lately  referred  to,  publifhed  their  books. 

In  refpe<5t  to  the  conceit  of  the  Europeans  or  Franks  not  being 
fubjedt  to  the  plague  in  Turkey,  befides  what  has  been  faid  above, 
numberlefs  proofs  might  be  produced  of  the  conti  ary.  I lhall  fe- 
ledt  two,  the  one  a few  years  after  the  Englilh  had  been  eftablhhed 
at  Aleppo,  the  other  fo  late  as  1719,  the  year  preceding  the  plague 
at  Marfeilles.  In  1589,  the  plague  raged  at  Tripoly  in  Syria,  .in 
the  fummer  ; and  M.  Villamont,  then  on  his  travels,  afferts,  that 
it  had  deftroyed  forty  of  the  French  nation  In  1 7 1^,  the  plague 
raged  at  Aleppo  from  March  to  the  month  of  September,  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  miflionaries,  who  had  ex-poled  themfelves,  died12. 

10  As  I have  no  direft  authority  for  faying  the  regulations  were  more  ftridl,  I lhall 
give  the  reafon  of  my  conje&ure.  In  the  directions  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  in 
the  year  1636,  the  fecond  article  runs  thus.  “It  is  likewife  necelTary  that  there  be 
“ care  taken  that  neither  men  nor  goods  may  come  from  any  fufpe&ed  places  be- 
st yond  the  feas,  or  in  the  land,  without  certificate  of  health,  or  elfe  either  to  be 
“ fent  fuddenly  away,  or  to  be  put  to  the  Peft-houfe,  or  fuch  like  place,  for  forty 
“ days  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  Italy)”  In  the  republication  of  thefe  direftions, 
in  1665,  the  title  of  the  fecond  article  is  altered,  from  “ Men  or  goods  from  foreign 
“ life  died  places ,”  to  “ Prevention  of  propagating  the  infeftion  from  place  to  place, ’* 
and  runs,  “As  the  provifion  already  made  by  authority  upon  occafion  of  prohibit- 
“ ing  perfons  and  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries  and  places  infetted,”  Ac. 
Whence  it  appears  that  their  former  advice  was  rendered  unnecefiary  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  authority,  which  had  already  eftablillied  a quarantine.  The  praCIice  of  bills 
of  health  was  eftablifhed  long  before  by  the  Turkey  Company,  in  refpeCl  to  their 
own  fhips  ; for  an  Englilh  traveller  who  was  at  Aleppo  in  1596,  mentions  his 
having  a clean  patent,  Syria  being  then  free  from  the  plague.  Moryfon’s  Travels, 
p.  241,  243.  An  Englilh  writer,  who  publifhed  a very  good  Treatife  on  the  Plague 
in  5592,  mentions  exprefsly  the  infeClion  being  propagated  by  clothes,  &c.  as  well 
as  by  perfons.  Simon  Kellway,  a Defenfative  againft  the  Plague.  Lond.  1593. 

11  Voyage  de  Villamont,  p.  562. 

Mexnoires  des  Million,  vol.  iv.  p.  82. 
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That  the  Englifh  at  Aleppo  adopted  from  the  firft  the  fame  CHAP, 
meafures  for  their  prefervation,  which  the  other  Europeans  refi- 
dent  there  had  done  before  them,  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt*, 
there  is  direCt  evidence  of  their  having  done  it  fo  early  as  the 
year  1600  T In  refpeCt  to  the  French,  one  of  their  own  writers 
in  1720,  afferts  it  to  be  a great  miftake,  which  a flrong  advocate 
againft  contagion  wifhed  to  propagate,  that  the  French  mer- 
chants in  the  Levant  communicate  freely  with  the  Turks  in  times 
of  peftilence.  “ On  n’eft  pas  bien  inftruit  (fays  M.  PeifTonel) 

“ lorfqu’011  nous  dit  que  dans  le  Levant  ceux  de  la  nation  Fran- 
“ ^oife  vont  chez  le  Turc  en  temps  de  pefte,  examiner,  toucher 
“ & acheter,  toute  forte  de  marchandifes.  Nous  fcavons  cer- 
“ tainement  que  des  le  premier  foup^on  de  pefte,  tous  les  Fran- 
“ 9ois  fe  renferment  dans  leurs  quartiers,  d’ou  ils  ne  fortent 
“ pas,  & ou,  en  recevant  tout  avec  precaution,  ils  trouvent  le 
“ moyen  de  fe  conferver  en  fante  au  milieu  des  Turcs  em= 

*■*  pefl.es I4„” 

I have  fuggefted  it  as  probable,  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Levant  Company,  relative  to  the  lading  their  annual  Chips  abroad, 
became  ftri&er  after  the  interference  of  royal  authority  in  1664  ; 
but  from  what  is  faid  by  Sir  James  Porter,  embaflador  at  the 
port  for  feveral  years,  it  would  appear  the  care  taken  by  the 
factories  in  Turkey  in  {hipping  their  goods  in  fufpicious  times, 
was  long  prior  to  that  period.  I fhall  transcribe  the  whole  paf- 
fage,  as  containing  a more  diftinCt  account  than  any  1 have  met 
with  elfewhere;  though  I am  in  fome  doubt  whether  what  is 
faid  of  airing  and  purifying  goods,  before  they  are  Shipped,  is  in 
ftriCtnefs  applicable  univerfally  to  the  ports  of  Turkey. 

“ All  communication  of  the  infection  muft  arife  either  from 
44  men  or  merchandise  ; with  regard  to  the  former,  when  there 

13  Sec  the  chaplain  of  Aleppo’s  account  in  that  year,  book  iii.  chap.  v. 

I+  Diflertation  fur  les  opinions  anciennes  & modernes  touchant  la  pefte, 

Relat.  Hiftoriquc,  p.  402. 

“ is 
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is  the  lead  fufpicion  of  a plague  in  any  fea-port  town  of 
Turkey,  or  any  neighbouring  village,  the  mafters  of  fhips,  the 
merchants,  and  the  conful  are  particularly  careful  and  vigi- 
lant to  keep  the  veffel  at  a proper  didance  in  the  port,  and 
not  to  fuffer  any  of  the  drip’s  company  to  go  on  fhore,  at  the 
fame  time  they  will  not  permit  a living  foul  to  come  on 
board,  or  any  goods  fufceptible  of  infe<dion  to  approach  the 
veffel.  All  damen  are  dridtly  forbid  to  go  near  it ; and  to  do 
them  judice  they  pundlually  obey  the  order  : for  when  the 
fear  of  that  difeafe  is  once  infufed  into  their  minds,  they  dread 
it  more  than  a wreck,  or  a cannon  ball. 


44  The  Levant  Company’s  orders,  both  with  regard  to  men 
44  and  merchandife  before  fhipping,  to  prevent  infection,  have 
44  been  always  dridtly  obferved  in  Turkey:  when  they  had  their 
44  general  fhips,  their  feamen  were  under  fuch  command,  that 
44  they  confidered  themfelves  as  inhabitants  of  the  veffel  ; there 
44  fcarce  appeared  a new  face  onboard  from  year  to  year;  they 
4 4 were  mod  of  them  men  that  had  families  at  home,  and  kept 
44  a watchful  eye  over  each  other’s  condudt,  to  prevent  irregula- 
46  rity  and  infection,  infomuch  that  from  the  fird  origin  of  the 
44  charter  not  one  of  them  ever  died  of  the  plague.  Orders  of 
44  the  fame  nature  were  as  effectually  enforced  with  regard  to 
44  merchandife,  and  as  punctually  executed  as  at  a Venetian  or 
44  French  Lazaretto;  airing,  purifying,  and  every  poffible  pre- 
44  caution  was  taken  before  the  goods  were  dripped;  and  it  is  to 
44  be  hoped,  we  may  equally  depend  upon  the  execution  of  the 
44  fame  orders  which  fubfid  at  prefent I5.” 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  fufficiently  apparent  that  the 
anonymous  author  of  Diflinct  Notions  of  the  Plague,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Fye  and  others,  have  given  a very  erroneous  reprefentation 
of  the  practice  of  the  merchants  in  the  Levant ; and  confequently 


!s  Obfervations  on  the  Turks,  2d  edit,  p.442.  I fhall  hereafter  have  occafion 
to  give  a particular  account  of  thefe  orders. 

that 
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that  their  argument  for  the  impoffibility  of  infection  being  con- 
veyed in  merchandife,  grounded  on  the  increafe  of  the  Turkey 
trade  fince  1665,  and  which,  as  they  contend,  had  it  been  poflible, 
could  not  fail  to  have  frequently  introduced  the  plague  into  Eng- 
land in  fo  long  a feries  of  years,  lofes  much  of  its  force,  though 
at  firft  fpecious* 


4t  Has  not  merchandife  been  brought  from  many  parts  of 
u Turkey,  all  which  have  very  defervedly  an  ill  name  for 
“ the  peftilence,  that  very  commonly  rages  among  them  ? And 
“ how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  during  this  conftant,  and  unin- 
“ terrupted  commerce,  when  foft  and  porous  goods,  the  proper 
44  fomes,  have. been  brought  from  Smyrna,  Scanderoon,  Aleppo, 
44  Conftantinople,  and  other  parts,  the  peftilence  has  never  taken. 
44  a journey  hither,  in  all  appearance,  thofe  fifty-five  years  ? In 
44  all  that  time  Turkey  goods  have  not  ferved  a quarantine,  nor 
4?  vifited  any  other  Lazarettos,  befides  the  companies  cellars ; a 
44  certain  proof  that  goods  very  feldom,  or  ever,  bring  a plague 
44  into  a country16.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Turkey  com- 
44  pany  has  never  once  brought  us  over  a plague,  fince  their  firft 
44  eftablifhment,  yet  their  merchandife  has  always  been  re- 
44  turned,  and  from  countries  where  the  plague  was  making  great 
44  deftruftion  ; infomuch  that  we  never  once  fufpedted  any  fick- 
4 4 nefs  being  brought  by  them,  excepting  a groundlefs  jealoufy 
“ in  1665 XV’ 

Doftor  Pye  repeats  the  fame  arguments lS ; and  a Dodlor  Prin- 
gle follows  in  the  fame  drain — 44  Turkey  being  feldom  free  from 
44  a pefiilential  diflemper,  our  trade  there  being  increafed  fo 
44  confiderably  within  thefe  fifty  years  paft,  it  would  be  impof- 
/4  fible  for  us  to  efcape  it  (who  never  made  ufe  of  the  Italian 


16  Short  Difcourfe  explained,  p.  33. 

17  DiftinA  Notions  of  the  Plague,  p.  105. 
Difcourfe  of  the  Plague,  p.  37. 
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BOOK  *c  cuftom)  if  goods  were  fufficient  to  communicate  it19.  It  muft, 
> 44  (fays  Do£tor  Browne)  create  our  wonder  and  admiration  (if 
“ contagion  was  imported  in  cotton  in  1665)  how  we  have 
44  efcaped  from  infection  fo  many  years  as  are  paft  fince,  confi- 
44  dering  fo  many  plagues  as  have  happened  in  fo  many  parts  of 
44  Turkey  to  which  we  trade,  and  from  whence  we  bring  cotton, 
44  mohair,  and  the  like  dangerous  commodities.  Now  it  is  hardly 
44  poffible  to  think,  but  in  all  this  time,  confidering  the  increafe 
44  of  trade  from  thofe  parts  within  the  laft  fifty  years,  but  that 
44  fome  goods  muft  have  been  packed  up  by  perfons  infedled  with 
44  the  plague,  either  at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  &c.  befides  the 
44  great  quantities  of  coffee  we  import  from  Grand  Cairo  by  way 
44  of  Alexandria  and  Rofetta ; the  canvas  bags  of  which  may  re- 
44  tain  contagion20.’* 

Was  the  real  pra6tice  of  the  Levant  fuch  as  thofe  who  urge 
the  above  arguments  have  reprefented  it  to  be  ; did  the  mer- 
chants in  times  of  peftilence  communicate  freely  with  the  Turks; 
carry  on  traffic ; fhip  their  goods  while  the  plague  was  ftili 
raging  ; and  if  the  goods  fo  fhipped  were  landed  on  their  arrival 
in  England,  without  regard  to  any  preventive  regulations  what- 
ever ; it  certainly  would  be  a juft  matter  of  wonder,  not  only 
that  the  plague  fhould  not  have  been  imported  fo  much  as  once 
in  a century,  but  alfo  that  fo  few  of  the  merchants  in  the  Levant, 
and  of  the  failors  who  navigate  their  fhips,  fhould  die  of  the 
plague.  This  admiration,  however,  will  partly  fubfide,  when 
the  reprefentation  by  which  it  was  excited  is  found  to  be  highly 
partial,  or  purely  fidtitious  ; and  the  unprejudiced  examiner,  find- 
ing precautions  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  have  never  been  al- 
together negledled,  may  be  inclined  to  afcribe  the  prefervatiom 
of  England,  at  leaft  in  fome  meafure,  to  thofe  precautions.  At 
the  fame  time,  however,  much  muft  be  allowed  for  the.  abfence 

19  Rational  Enquiry,  p.  8. 

20  Pra&ical  Treatife  of  the  Plague,  p.  12.  By  JoC  Browne,  L.  L.  M.  D. 
Lond.  1 7 20. 
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of  that  peftilential  conftitution  of  the  air,  without  the  concurrence  CHAP, 
of  which  imported  contagion,  even  in  Turkey,  does  not  fpread  ; L 
for,  however  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  eftablifhed  regu- 
lations, lam  much  in  doubt  whether  they  have,  at  all  times,  been 
obferved  with  fuch  ftri6tnefs  abroad  as  to  remove  all  caufe  for 
fufpicions  “ that  fome  goods  mud;  have  been  packed  up  by  per- 
fons  infected  with  the  plague,  either  at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna, 
Scanderoon,  Aleppo,  or  Grand  Cairo:”  fufpicions  which  in- 
creafed  in.  probability  after  the  difufe  of  annual  fhips,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  interference  of  Parliament  with  the  Levant 
Company’s  charter,  about  the  year  1 744 2r. 


Cl 


61 


To  the  mifreprefentations  relative  to  the  Levant,  may  be  added 
the  affertion  that  the  fear  of  infe£tion  by  goods,  and  the  practice 
of  quarantines  in  England,  are  only  of  very  late  date.  As  early 
at  lead;  as  the  beginning  of  the  lad:  century,  quarantines  for  fo° 
reign  goods  are  recommended  by  the  College  of  Phydcians  ac~ 
cording  to  the  cujlom  of  Italy , and,  as  was  remarked  before,  were  en- 
joined by  royal  authority  in  1664.  In  1669,  Aleppo  was  vifited 
by  a very  fevere  plague  2%  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  qua- 
rantine edabliihed  fo  lately  before,  was  renewed  on  this  occadon, 
fuppofing  it  had  been  difcontinued  : nor  from  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  is  there  caufe  for  thinking  it  was  not  here- 
after occafionally  renewed,  according  to  exigencies  * for  from  that 
period  to  1719,  the  plague  revifited  Aleppo  feveral  times 23 ; and 
at  Condantinople,  and  other  Turkifh  fea-ports,  its  return  was 
dill  more  frequent.  Early  in  the  prefent  century,  the  plague 
raged  in  various  places  on  the  Continent ; and  a quarantine  a£t 
of  parliament  paffed  in  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Anne.  Between 
the  edablidiment  of  the  Levant  Company  in  1581,  and  the  year 
1665,  London  is  faid  to  have  been  vifited  with  four  great  plagues^ 


21  Porter’s  Obfervations,  p.  372. 

22  D’Arvieux  fays,  it  carried  off  100,000  people,  voh  Yi.  p.  414. 

23  Nat.  Hift.  of  Aleppo. 
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BCKjK  fome  of  which  continued  for  feveral  fucceflive  years.  Since  1666, 
* near  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  are  now  elapfed,  and  the 
plague  has  never  appeared  in  England,  though  not  lefs  than 
ufually  common  in  moil  of  the  trading  towns  in  Turkey. 


C H A P.  II. 

Account  of  the  introduction  of  plagues  into  England,  at  various  times, 
imperfcCi — Introduction  of  the  plague  at  Mejfma  in  1743 — Eh  at  the 
notion  of  contagion,  or  of  its  being  conveyed  in  merchandife,  is  of 
late  date,  fawn  to  be  erroneous — j The  Arabian  writers  Jilent  on  con- 
tagion— Other  objections  to  infection  being  conveyed  in  ?nerchandifs 
enumerated. 

WITHOUT  engaging  in  a fpeculative  queftion,  whether 
the  air  of  itfelf  is  capable  of  producing  the  true  plague,  'indepen- 
dent of  imported  contagion,  in  a place  where  it  is  not  an  ende- 
xnical  difeafe  1 ; the  having,  in  medical  hiftory,  met  with  no  tef- 
timony  of  its  being  ever  bred  in  Britain,  or  indeed  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  is  fufficient  to  induce  me  to  concur  in  opinion 
with  thofe  who  hold  it  to  have  been  always  imported  from  other 
countries. 

That  the  manner  in  which  it  is  imported,  or  introduced,  cannot 
always  be  precifely  traced,  I confider  as  a flight  objection  to  this 
opinion  ; becaufe  it  cannot  well  happen  otherwife  in  a country 
encircled  by  a vaft  extent  of  fea  coaft,  or  in  a large  city  of  exten- 
flve  commerce,  where  fo  many  avenues  , are  conftantly  open  for 
its  reception.  But  in  fmaller  territories,  and  more  confined  in- 

* Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  i8q. 

tercourfe. 
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tercourfe,  the  progrefs  of  contagion  has  been  diftinCtly  traced, 
and  has  been  fuccefsfully  hopped  by  proper  precautions. 

In  this  view,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  little  fatisfadtory  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Englilh  Chronicles,  relating  to  the  importation  of 
plagues.  The  dreadful  peftilence  of  1348,  is  faid  to  have  made 
its  firft  appearance  in  England,  in  the  fea-port  towns  of  Dorfet*- 
fhire ; thence  to  have  palled  into  Devonlhire  and  Somerfetfhire, 
as  far  as  Briftol ; and  though  the  Gloucefterlhire  people  cut  off 
all  communication  with  that  city,  yet  at  length  it  reached  Glou- 
cefter,  Oxford  and  London2.  The  plague  of  1563  is  faid  to 
have  been  brought  into  England  by  the  foldiers  who  had  been 
at  the  fiege  of  Havre  de  Grace 3 4. 

Very  imperfedl  accounts  are  met  with  of  the  commencement 
of  plagues  in  the  17th  century.  That  of  1609  (which  by  the 
way  appears,  by  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  have  been  a continu- 
ation of  that  of  1603)  is  faid  to  have  begun  among  certain  feamen 
in  Whitechapel ; that  of  1 630  to  have  been  imported  from  Turkey 
in  a bale  of  carpets;  and  that  of  1636  to  have  been  brought  from 
Amfterdamh  The  laft  plague  of  1665  was  to  have  been 
brought  into  Holland  in  a bale  of  cotton  from  Turkey,  and  from 
thence  to  have  been  imported  into  England5. 

The  Levant  Company,  in  their  printed  orders  to  their  facto- 
ries abroad,  affirm  that  the  plague  was  never  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  means  of  their  commerce.  Sir  James  Porter  goes  farther, 

2 Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Plague,  See.  p.  12,  by  R.  Goodwin,  M.D.  Lond.  1743. 

3 Ibid.  p.  22. 

4 Medela  Peftilentiae,  p.  2.  Lond.  1665, 

5 Hodges,  in  a Letter  to  a Perfon  of  Quality,  publifhsd  1666,  fays  exprefsly, 
“ After  a moil  ftri£t  and  ferious  enquiry,  by  undoubted  authorities,  1 find  this  peft 
“ was  communicated  to  us  from  the  Netherlands  by  way  of  contagion  ; and  if, 
“ moil  probable  relations  deceive  me  not,  it  came  from  Smyrna  to  Holland  in  a 
* paixel  of  infe&ed  goods-” 
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OK  for  he  afferts  that  the  plague  was  never  brought  into  thefe  king- 
doms  immediately  from  Turkey  ; without  limitation  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Levant  Company’s  eftablifhment ; and  adds, 
moreover,  that  the  Dutch  never  received  the  contagion  from 
thence4 * 6. 

Thefe  are  very  pofitive,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  unfupported 
affertions.  Sir  James  thinks  he  could  make  it  clear  to  the  cool 
reafon  of  a Dutchman,  but  fears  he  would  find  more  difficulty 
with  his  own  countrymen,  blinded  with  paftion  and  prejudice. 
But  furely  any  man,  without  being  under  the  influence  of  either 
paffion  or  prejudice,  might  reafonably  with  for  fomething  more 
than  fimple  affertion,  relative  to  fadts  beyond  the  compafs  of  the 
affertor’s  own  experience. 

When  I faid  before,  that  London  had  been  vifited  with  four 
great  plagues  fince  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  Levant 
Company,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  infinuate  that  the  plague 
had  always,  or  had  ever  been  imported  by  commerce  from  that 
country.  I have  met  with  fufpicions,  but  with  no  pofitive  proof 
of  its  having  been  fo  imported.  Previoufly  to  the  16th  century 
(according  to  Anderfon)  44  England  carried  on  little  or  no  com- 
64  merce  in  her  own  fhips,  but  from  the  year  1511  to  the  year 
44  1534,  divers  tall  fhips  of  London,  and  of  Southampton  and 
64  Briftol,  had  an  unufual  Trade  to  Sicily,  Candia  and  Chio,  and 
44  fometimes  to  Cyprus,  and  to  Tripoly  in  Syria,  and  Byroot7.”  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  the  two  centuries  immediately 
preceding  the  fixteenth,  England  was  no  lefs  frequently  vifited 
by  the  plague  than  afterwards,  which  could  not  then  be  afcribed 
to  her  Levant  trade. 

The  great  plague  of  1348  was  brought  by  certain  fhips  from 
the  Levant  to  Sicily,  Pifa,  Genoa,  &c.-8  and  fince  that  period  it 

4 Obfervations  on  the  Turks,  p.  41. 

7 Anderfon’s  Hiftory  of  Commerce. 

8 Muratori  Governi  in  tempo  di  Pefte,  p.  3. 
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has  found  its  way  feveral  times  in  the  fame  manner,  the  laft  me-  CHAP; 
morable  inftance  being  that  of  Meflina  in  1743.  It  will  however  j. 

appear,  upon  enquiry,  that  Italy  has  been  lefs  frequently  vifited 
fince  the  eftablilhment  of  quarantines  and  lazarettos  in  the  ma- 
ritime towns,  though  from  the  impoflibility  of  always  preventing 
breach  of  rules,  they  have  not  always  proved  infallible  defences  9„ 

I know 


9 From  the  original  letter  formerly  mentioned  from  a gentleman  who  reflded  at 
Meflina  in  the  year  1743,  giving  a circumftantial  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
plague  in  that  place,  I fhall  tranfcribe  what  is  faid  of  the  manner  of  its  introduction,, 
as  a flagrant  example  of  fraudulent  impofltion  on  the  Magiftrates  of  Health. 
“ Though  you  will  naturally  have  feen  various  relations  of  the  manner  of  the 
“ plague’s  having  been  introduced  at  Meflina,  yet  I am  willing  to  begin  by  men- 
“ tioning,  that  on  the  20th  of  March,  1743,  arrived  in  that  port  a Genoefe  tartan, 
**  under  Neapolitan  colours,  commanded  by  a Genoefe  padrone,  by  name.  Giacomo 
44  Bozzo,  though,  when  he  put  himfelf  under  the  Neapolitan  protection,  he  took 
44  the  name  of  Aniello  Bara.  The  cargo  confifted  of  wool,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
44  fome  linens,  loaded  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Morea  that  actually  were  infeCted,  or 
44  had  been  a very  little  time  before  infeCted  with  the  plague  ; but  the  padrone,  con- 
44  eluding  that  he  fhould  not  be  admitted  at  Meihna,  had  he  proceeded  direCtly 
“ thither  from  thofe  parts,  treacheroufly  touched  at  Miflilongi  in  the  Gulph  of 
44  Lepanto,  over  againft  Cephalonia,  and  was  there  furnifhed  with  a clean  bill  of 
“ health,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Meflina.  This  he  exhibited  on  his  arrival, 
44  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  manifefted  only  the  wool  and  corn;  declaring,  upon 
44  oath,  that  one  of  the  failors  had  fallen  into  the  fea  during  the  voyage,  for  which- 
14  reafon  there  was  one  man  on  board  lefs  than  fpecified  in  the  bill  of  health. 

44  This  declaration,  on  oath,  together  with  the  exhibition  of  a clean  bill  of  health, 

induced  the  magiftrates  of  the  health  office  (who  were  then  ignorant  of  the  other 
44  circumftances  of  his  having  been  firft  at  the  other  infeCted  parts  of  the  Morea, 
44  or  that  one  or  two  of  the  failors  had  died,  on  board,  of  the  plague)  to  admit  tho 
44  veffel  to  quarantine  at  the  Lazaretto,  wherein,  with  the  ufual  formalities,  they 
“ began  to  depoflt  the  wool  and  the  corn  ; nor,  according  to  human  appearance, 
“ would  the  infeftion  have  ever  been  introduced  into  the  city,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
44  fifherman  who  afterwards,  on  his  death-bed,  difclofed  the  fatal  fecret  of  his 
“ having  found  means,  foon  after  the  padrone’s  arrival,  to  receive  from  him  in 
44  the  night  fome  bales  of  tobacco,  covered  with  infeCted  canvas,  and  fome  pieces 
44  of  linens,  which  he  carried  by  Health  to  his  own  houfe,  in  a part  of  the  city 
44  called  Pizzillari,  where  the  diftemper  in  effeCt  firft  appeared  ; fo  that  the  running 
44  alhore  of  thofe  infeCted  goods  was  the  caufc  of  all  the  fatal  confequences  that  en— 

44  ■ fued;: 
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BOOK  I know  not  at  what  period  a regular  Lazaretto  was  eftablifhed 
at  Marfeilles,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  of  twenty  plagues  men- 
tioned  in  the  records  of  that  city,  eleven  happened  in  the  16th 
century,  and  only  two  in  the  1 7th  io. 

4 4 The  firft  commercial  treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  made 
44  by  any  of  the  European  monarchs,  was  (according  to  Anderfon) 
44  in  the  year  1535,  between  Francis  the  Firft,  and  Solyman  the 
44  Magnificent.  The  Venetian  ftate  next  obtained  a commercial 
44  treaty  in  1580,  a little  while  prior  to  the  Englifh.”  But  both 
Venetian  and  French,  particularly  the  former,  had  long  before 
that  time  carried  on  a Levant  trade  ; and  even  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants had  occafionally  vifited  that  country.  The  Venetians  are 
faid  to  have  obtained  leave  of  the  Pope,  about  the  year  1150, 
to  trade  with  the  Infidels  of  Alexandria;  and  it  appears  from 
Belon  that  they  had  a Conful  eftablifhed  at  Aleppo  in  the  year 
1448".  The  filence  of  that  traveller,  in  refpedl  to  his  country- 
men, lhows  they  had  at  that  time  no  Conful  fettled  there  ; and 
indeed  it  is  probable  the  French  had  no  regular  fettlements  in 
Syria,  before  the  16th  century. 

Quarantines  were  firft  inftituted  in  Europe,  about  the  year 
1484 12 ; and  the  Venetians  are  faid  to  have  led  the  way.  At  what 

time 

“ fued ; which  I mention  in  j unification  of  the  magiftrates  who  took  all  the  moft 
“ vigorous  and  prudent  meafures  at  the  Lazaretto  for  the  public  prefervation ; and 

in  difcharge  of  their  office  afterwards  couragioufly  facrificed  their  lives,  devoting 
“ themfelves,  in  a manner,  to  certain  death:  but  they  were  betrayed  by  their  fub- 
<c  altern  guards  in  whom  they  confided.” 

A ftill  more  circumftantial  account  of  this  matter  is  given  in  a book  published 
at  Naples  in  1745 — Memoria  Iftorica  del  Contagio  della  Citta  da  Meffina,  dell  Anno 
1740.  Da  Orazio  Turriano. 

10  Relation  Hiftopque,  p.  12. 

11  Belon’s  Obf.  lib.  ii.  c.  102. 

12  “ Se  crediamo  a Lorenzo  Candio,  e ad  altri,  nel  1478,  efTenda  fiera  la  pelfe, 
tl  furono  introdotti  rigori  inufitati,  6c  cominciarono  circa  que  tempi  a dirizzarfi 

“ Lazaretti 
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time  other  free  cities  of  Italy,  as  Genoa,  Florence,  Pifa,  &c. 
adopted  the  cuftom,  I have  not  learned  ; but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable all  of  them  ufed  occafional  precaution,  though  they  might 
not  have  regular  quarantines,  as  they  came  to  have  afterwards. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  teftimony  of  Boccacio,  that  Florence  had 
ufed  means  for  her  prefervation  in  1348 13;  and  it  appears  that  in 
the  fame  plague,  in  England,  communication  with  the  city  of 
Briftol  had  been  prohibited  by  the  people  of  Gloucefterfhire rL 
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This  fhows  how  groundlefs  is  the  aflertion  that  the  notion  of 
contagion  took  its  rife  in  Europe  no  earlier  than  the  16th  century, 
and  how  abfurdly  it  has  been  afcribed  merely  to  political  intrigue 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent15.  “ The  Venetians  (fays  a 
certain  author)  “ were  long  poflefled  of  the  profitable  Turkey 
“ trade,  and  were  almoft  the  only  merchants  that  traded  into 
“ Turkey,  and  furnifhed  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  with  this 


Lazaretti  (forfe  prima  fi  mandavano  gl’infetti  alle  foie  capanne,  praticate  anche 
“ dipoi  in  alcune  citta)  & a metterfi  pena  la  vita  per  ogni  minima  cofa.”  Muratori, 
lib.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  95. 

If  we  give  credit  to  Lorenzo  Candio  and  others,  the  plague  raging  fiercely  in  the 
year  1478,  regulations  unufually  ftrifl  were  introduced  ; and  about  that  time  they 
began  to  conftruft  Lazarettos  (probably  before  this  they  fent  infe&ed  perfons  to 
folitary  thatched  cottages,  a cuftom  fince  pradtifed  in  fome  cities)  and  to  make 
the  fmalleft  breach  of  rules  a capital  crime. 

According  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  Health  Office  at  Venice  was  inftituted  in  the 
year  1448.  Account  of  Lazarettos,  p.  12. 

13  “ Et  in  quella  non  valendo  alcuno  fenno,  ne  humano  provedimento,  per  Io 
e(  quale  fu  da  molte  immonditie  purgata  la  citta  da  ufficiali  fopra  cio  ordinati ; & 
“ vietato  l’entrarvi  dentro  a ciafcuno  infermo,  & molti  configli  dati  a confervation 
“ della  fanita.”  Boccacio  Decameron,  p.  2.  Amfterd.  1679. 

But  in  that  plague,  no  prudence  nor  human  precaution,  could  prevent  the  conta- 
gion from  fpreading.  The  city  was  cleared  of  much  filth  under  the  dircftion  of 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe ; accefs  was  denied  to  all  fick  perfons,  and  many 
advices  were  propofed  for  the  preferyation  of  health. 

**  Goodwin,  p.  12. 

*s  Diftindl  Notions,  p.  122. 
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BOOK  te  merchandife;  in  all  that  time  they  had  no  notions  of  the 

IV  i • J 

“ frequent  plagues  being  conveyed  in  goods  they  brought  home, 

“ and  were  tranfported  into  other  nations.  And  it  is  very  re- 

“ markable,  that  about  the  time  they  inftituted  officers  of 

“ health,  and  begun  the  pradtice  of  quarantines  againft  mens 

“ perfons,  though  not  for  merchandife,  their  trade  fell  fenfibly 

“ into  decay.  Our  merchants  about  the  fame  time  made  expe- 

6 ‘ riments  of  the  Turkey  trade,  and  became  profelytes  to  this 

“ Turkifti  opinion,  that  a plague  is  not  conveyed  in  goods16.” 

The  anachronifm  here  is  remarkable,  for  we  have  feen  that 
the  Venetians  had  inftituted  quarantines  feventy  years  prior  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  it  is  known  that  their  trade  conti- 
nued to  flourifh  for  a century  after  that  inftitution.  Its  decline 
was  owing  to  a concurrence  of  very  different  caufes ; among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  fpirit  of  commerce  diffufed  amongft  other 
nations,  who  began  now  to  carry  on  trade  in  their  own  fhips, 
which  had,  till  that  time,  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  Venetian 
fhips.  Our  merchants  were  eftablifhed  in  Turkey  about  the  year 
1581,  and  it  has  been  fhown  already,  on  a former  occaflon,  with 
what  juftice  it  can  be  faid  they  became  profelytes  to  theTurkifh 
opinion,  that  a plague  is  not  conveyed  in  goods.  In  the  reftridtion 
of  quarantines  at  Venice,  to  mens  perfons,  the  affertion  being 
fupported  by  no  authority,  the  author  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
accurate  than  he  has  fhown  himfelf  to  be  in  chronology. 

If  the  notion  of  contagion  being  conveyed  in  merchandife,  be 
found  to  be  juft,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  it  be  an  ancient 
or  a modern  notion.  It  were  ftrange  to  contend  that  it  muff 
be  erroneous,  becaufe  not  promulgated  earlier.  Something,  how- 
ever, like  this  argument  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of  contagion. 
The  ancient  Greek  phyficians  (it  is  faid)  make  no  mention  of 
the  plague  being  contagious ; the  Arabians  are  equally  fllent, 

*6  Piftinft  Notions  of  the  Plague,  p.  104. 

though 
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though  they  pradtifed  in  countries  where  the  plague  is  fre- 
quent I7. 

As  to  the  ancient  Greek  phyficians,  I (hall  refer  to  thofe  who 
have  been  at  fome  pains  in  the  enquiry  18 ; and  only  offer  a fhort 
remark  on  what  is  faid  of  the  Arabian  phyficians. 

The  author  of  Diffindt  Notions  of  the  Plague,  refers  to  Mer- 
curialis  for  the  having  fearched  the  ancient  writings  of  phyfi- 
cians, without  being  able  to  difcover  any  opinion  among  them  of 
the  plague  being  communicated  by  a fomes ; but  when  he  him- 
felf  talks  of  the  44  Arabian  phyficians,  who  relate  the  fmall  re- 
“ gard  the  Turks  have  to  cotton,  or  other  merchandife,  or  ap- 
“ parel,  giving  them  the  plague19,”  it  is  to  be  wifhed  he  had 
mentioned  in  what  part  of  their  voluminous  writings  thefe  rela- 
tions are  to  be  found.  Rhazis  and  Avicenna  are  the  only  two 
authors  named,  but  efpecially  the  firft;  who,  it  is  faid,  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  muff  confequently  have 
had  repeatedly  opportunities  of  pradtifing  in  the  plague.  But  it 
was  not  adverted  to,  that  thofe  great  men  pradtifed  in  regions 
where  the  true  plague  rarely  or  never  appears : and  even  fuppofing 
they  had  frequently  pradtifed  in  times  of  peflilence,  very  fub- 
flantial  reafons  might  be  alfigned  for  both,  as  Mohammedans, 
being  filent  on  the  fubjedt  of  contagion.  1 ihall  only  add  fur- 
ther, that  though  Rhazis  wrote  fully  and  profeffedly  on  the 
fmall-pox,  in  a diftindt  Treatife,  it  will  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  paffage  in  that  work  exprefsly  mentioning  the  difeafe  being 
contagious. 

17  A writer  in  1665  remarks,  “ that  fome  made  it  an  argument  again!!  the  reality 
v£  of  contagion,  that  the  fcripture  doth  not  fay  the  plague  is  infectious  to  which 
the  author  replies,  “ Why  neither  doth  it  fay  that  whoredom  breeds  the  pox.’11 
Kemp  on  the  Plague,  p.  16. 

18  Maflaria  Oper.  in  fol.  p.  500. — Mead,  p.  10. — Gaftaldi,  p.  712. 

19  DiltinCt  Notions,  p,  99, — Ingram,  p.  65. 
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BOOK  It  will  be  fufficient  barely  to  mention  fome  of  the  other  objec- 
tions  made  to  the  poffibility  of  the  plague  being  conveyed  in 
merchandife.  “ If  goods  (fays  Pye)  receive  infection,  they  mud 
“ have  it  from  or  by  means  of  the  air ; unlefs  it  be  fuppofed 
“ that  goods  are  kept  in  the  bed-chambers  of  the  fick. — If  it  be 
“ faid,  that  goods  may  be  packed  up  by  difeafed  perfons,  this  is 
“ very  improbable  ; becaufe  as  packing  of  goods  is  a laborious 
“ work,  which  requires  a great  deal  of  Ilrength,  it  cannot  be 
“ fuppofed  that  perfons  fick  of  the  plague  have  flrength  enough 
“ for  fuch  hard  labour20.- — If  contagion  could  be  conveyed 
“ in  goods,  the  people  who  are  fo  clofely  pent  up  together  on 
“ fhip  board,  muft  neceffarily  be  infedted,  or  at  leaft  could  not 
“ efcape  upon  opening  the  hold,  on  the  fhip’s  arrival  in  port. 
“ Next  to  the  mariners,  the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  warehoufe- 
“ men,  and  thofe  who  open  the  bales  muft  be  liable ; but  there 
“ is  no  inftance  of  any  having  eyer  been  infeCted.  And  laftly, 

that  as  there  is  no  example  of  any  of  the  mariners,  on  board 
“ the  Turkey  lhips  dying  of  the  plague,  either  in  the  paftage 
“ home,  or  after  their  arrival  in  port;  fo  the  diftemper  in  Lon- 
“ don  has  always  broke  out,  not  near  the  cuftom-houfe,  or 
“ where  goods  are  houfed,  but  in  places  remote  and  uncon- 
“ nedted  with  commerce,  as  Whitechapel,  St.  Giles,  Clare- 
64  market,  See.11 

To  anfwer  thefe  objections  feparately,  were  to  repeat  what  has 
already  been  faid  on  former  occafions.  In  whatever  way  goods 
receive  infedlion  in  Turkey,  the  experience  of  Marfeilles  Ihows 
they  do  receive  it,  and  are  capable  of  conveying  it  to  a diftance. 
This,  though  it  does  not  amount  to  a proof  that  the  plague  may 
in  the  fame  manner  be  conveyed  from  Turkey  to  England,  cer- 
tainly furnifhes  a ftrong  prefumption,  and  is  fully  fufficient  to 
juftify  prefervative  precautions : at  leaft,  till  fuch  time  as  better 
arguments  be  produced  againft  their  expediency  than  thofe  merely 

20  Difcourfe  of  the  Plague,  p.  37. 

11  Pringle’s  Rational  Enquiry,  p.  g. 
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hypothetical,  or  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  the  length  of  voyage;  CHAP, 
for  the  ordinary  paflage  of  a fhip  from  Scanderoon  to  London,  is  * — * 
not  longer  than  the  paflage  of  Chataud’s  veflel  to  Marfeilles. 


CHAP.  III. 

A late  writer  s opinions  concerning  quarantines  examined — Miflakes , re- 
lating to  the  growers  of  flk  in  Turkey,  to  their  flying  from  their 
habitations , and  to  the  plague's  flcarcely  ever  viflting  parts  where  the 
Jilk  is  cultivated , corrected — Length  of  voyage  from  Turkey  no  fecurity 
againfl  infection — Levant  Company's  orders  to  their  confuls  regarding 
the  Jhipping  oj  goods  in  Turkey , 

I SHOULD,  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  have  concluded  my 
remarks  on  objedtions  made  to  the  neceflity  of  quarantines,  and 
to  the  probability  of  infedtion  being  imported  in  merchandife 
from  the  Levant,  had  I not  thought  it  incumbent  to  take  fome 
notice  of  what  has  been  publiihed  on  the  fubjedt,  by  a later 
writer  than  any  of  thofe  hitherto  mentioned ; whofe  authority 
being,  on  many  accounts,  highly  refpedtable,  might  lead  to  errors 
into  which,  I conceive,  the  author  himfelf  was  led  through  mis- 
information, refpedting  fadts  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  ob- 
servation. 

“ The  forts  of  merchandife  (fays  Sir  James  Porter)  thought 
“ to  be  molt  fufceptible  of  conveying  the  contagion,  are  Silks, 
“ cottons,  mohair  yarn,  and  goats  wool  ; even  the  mod  timo- 
“ rous  cannot  work  up  their  imaginations  fo  far  as  to  find  it  in 
s£  box,  wood,  fruit,  or  drugs1.”  Whether  the  four  lad  articles 
be  altogether  unfufceptible,  is  perhaps  not  quite  fo  clear,  nor 


1 Porter’s  Obfervatians,  p.  446. 
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BOOK  would  a man  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  timorous  who  might 
happen  to  entertain  doubts,  more  efpecially  in  refpe<5t  to  the 
canvas,  mat,  or  other  packages  of  drugs ; unlefs  an  antidotal  qua- 
lity were  conferred  on  all  drugs,  which  hitherto  has  not  been 
clearly  fhown  to  belong  to  any  of  them.  Thefe  articles,  how- 
ever, are  generally  deemed  lefs  fufceptible,  and  are  ufually  fub- 
jedted  to  a fhorter  procefs  of  purification 2. 


44  The  filk  growers,  whether  Chriflians  or  Turks,  have,  as  I 
44  have  been  informed,  diftindt  apartments  for  that  purpofe;  they 
44  do  not  lay  in  the  rooms  where  the  filk  worms  fpin,  nor  where 
44  the  filk  is  feparated,  divided,  made  up  in  fkains,  and  packed 
44  in  the  bales,  fo  that  in  the  whole  procefs  there  feems  little 
44  probability  that  the  moft  fubtle  infedtion  can  be  communicated 
44  to  the  filks  3.5> 

It  is  very  true  that  the  people  in  the  gardens  and  villages,  do 
not  ufually  fleep  in  the  apartments  where  the  filk  worms  are 
fed  and  fpin ; and  from  a fuperftitious  dread  of  the  influence  of 
evil  eyes,  they  do  not  like  that  ftrangers  fhould  enter  there:  but 

1 “ II  pane,  vino,  zucchero,  Iimoni,  cedri,  e aranci,  il  miele,  i falumi,  e for- 
“ maggi,  gli  aromati,  le  robe  medieinali,  le  cere,  e le  droghe  d’ogni  forta,  fi  pof- 
<c  fono  ricevere  liberamente,  avvertendo  folo  di  levar  gl’invogli,  le  corde,  i facchi, 

le  carte,  le  caffe,  i vafi,  i barili,  ove  foffero  tali  robe.  Coff  le  farine,  il  frumento, 
“ frumentcne,  o ffa  grano  Turco,  e tuttigli  altri  grani,  e legumi,  ff  poffono  libe- 
ii  ramente  prendere,  a riferva  fempre  de’  facchi,  e d’altri  fimili  invogli,  ed  arnefi, 
“ che  fi  debbono  lafciare  indietro,  o profumare,  o lavar  con  acqua,  fecondo  la  loro 
“ qualita.”  Muratori,  lib.  I.  c.  x.  p.  84. 

Bread,  wine,  fugar,  lemons,  citrons  and  oranges,  honey,  fait  meat  or  filh,  cheefe, 
ipices,  medicines,  wax,  and  drugs  of  all  forts  may  be  freely  received,  only  taking 
care  to  take  off  the  wrappers,  cordage,  bags,  paper,  chefts,  veffels,  barrels,  contain- 
ing the  faid  articles.  In  like  manner  flour,  wheat,  Turkey  corn,  and  all  other 
grains,  and  pulfe,  may  freely  be  received,  but  always  without  the  bags  and  other 
like  packages  or  coverings,  which  muff;  be  left  behind,  or  fumigated,  or  waffled  with 
water,  according  to  their  quality.  See,  on  this  head,  Gaftaldi  de  avert.  &c  profli- 
gand.  Pefi:.  cap.  244. 

3 Porter’s  Obfer.  p.  446. 
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that  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  in  the  after-management  of  the  filk;  CHAP, 
for  in  winding  it  off,  making  it  up  in  fkains,  &c.  they  eat  and 
fleep  indifferently  where  they  work.  The  filk,  when  brought  to 
Aleppo,  is  cleaned  in  the  merchants  warehoufes,  forted,  and 
re-embaled. 

The  cleanfing  of  the  filk  is  no  laborious  employment,  and  may 
be  performed,  as  well  as  the  winding  it  off  and  tying  it  in 
fkains,  not  only  by  convalefcents  from  the  plague,  but  even  by 
perfons  (lightly  infedted ; and,  in  fadt,  I have  known  thefe 
Stracciadores  (fo  the  filk  cleaners  are  called)  conceal  their  fitu- 
ation,  to  prevent  lofing  their  employment : concealing  the  plague’s 
being  in  their  own  family,  for  the  fame  reafon,  is  a common  prac- 
tice. This  happens  only  in  the  beginning,  before  the  plague 
caufes  alarm,  or  towards  the  latter  end,  when,  in  the  language 
of  the  Levant,  it  is  faid  to  be  ceafed ; for  in  the  intermediate 
time  the  Europeans,  at  Aleppo,  admit  of  no  work  to  be  carried 
on  in  their  warehoufes. 

Goats  wool  and  drugs  are  alfo  cleaned  in  the  houfes  of  the 
merchants ; and  the  perfons  employed,  being  of  ftill  lower  rank 
than  the  Stracciadores,  are  in  fufpedted  times  confidered  as  more 
dangerous.  They  ufually  therefore  are  diicharged  on  the  firfl 
alarm,  and  are  more  cautioufly  received  again,  after  the  ceffation 
of  the  plague.  It  may  be  remarked  alfo,  that  thefe  people  have 
lefs  intercourfe  with  the  fervants  of  the  warehoufe,  fome  fepa- 
rate  or  remote  chamber  being  commonly  allotted  for  their  work; 
whereas  the  filk  is  cleaned  in  the  principal  and  open  warehoufe. 

But  the  mean  dwellings  of  the  goats  wool  cleaners  are  very  liable 
to  infedtion,  and  they  of  themfelves  will  never  make  a difcovery 
while  there  are  hopes  of  concealing  the  diftemper  effedtually. 

The  Jews,  who  are  the  principal  drug  cleaners,  have  it  not  fa 
much  in  their  power  to  hide  the  diftemper ; an  infedted  houfe 
being  foon  known  in  their  quarter. 

r*  * 
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BOOK  Sir  James  Porter  was  certainly  mifinformed  in  the  following 
|3  circumftances : 44  That  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
44  filk  is  made,  namely,  at  and  about  Antioch,  Tripoly  and  La- 
44  tachia,  on  an  alarm  from  the  plague’s  appearance,  the  people 
44  immediately  fly  from  their  habitations,  and  as  they  are  gene- 
44  rally  Chriftians  who  buy  that  commodity  from  the  growers,  and 
44  who  are  a fort  of  agents  between  the  feller  and  the  buyer, 
44  their  fears  prevent  them  from  approaching  men  or  merchan- 
44  dife,  from  whence  they  fufpedt  fo  much  as  a poffibility  of  re- 
44  ceiving  infection4.” 

It  may  be  remarked  in  anfwer  to  this,  that  the  growers  of  the 
filk,  if  Turks,  fo  far  from  flying  from  their  habitations,  never 
leave  them  till  called  off  by  death;  and  if  Chriftians,  though 
part  of  the  family  may  fly,  fome  always  remain  to  take  care  of 
their  property,  unlefs  where  they  can  tranfport  the  whole  along 
with  them.  But  no  people  of  whatever  denomination  abandon  their 
worms  at  work,  leave  the  pods  to  be  deftroyed,  the  harveft  unga- 
thered ; they  have  too  much  at  ftake.  The  fame  may  be  aflerted 
of  the  agents  fent  into  the  country,  who  confift  of  Turks,  as  well 
as  Chriftians  and  Jews ; for  however  much  the  two  latter  may  dread 
the  plague,  they  feldom  think  of  flying  till  they  have  finilhed 
their  bufinefs  ; and  on  their  return  to  town,  fhould  occaflon  re- 
quire it,  are  equally  ready  to  bear  teftimony  that  the  places  whence 
they  came  remained  remarkably  healthy;  referving  mentally,  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce,  that  they  had  feen  feveral  perilh  in 
the  plague. 

But  it  is  ftill  more  unaccountable  how  it  came  to  be  affirmed, 
that  the  plague  fcarce  ever  rages  in  the  places  where  the  filk,  in 
Syria,  is  made.  44  Even  granting  fuch  infection  to  be  poflible  or 
44  probable,  we  have  ftill  ftronger  reafons  for  fecurity ; for  we 
44  may  fafely  affirm,  that  the  plague  fcarce  ever  rages  in  thofe 
44  parts  of  the  country  where  the  filk  is  made,  namely,  at  and 

4 Obfervations  on  the  Turks,  p.  447. 
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«*•  about  Antioch,  at  Tripoly  and  Latachia  - - - an  accident  may  CHAP. 
44  indeed  appear  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years5.”  From  the  t *11,  . 
manner  in  which  this  matter  is  ftated  one  would  naturally  con-- 
elude,  that  only  a few  fcattered  inftances  of  infe6fion  occurred 
at  thofe  places,  and  that  at  very  diftant  periods.  Now  the  fact 
is,  that  Aleppo,  in  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  viz.  between  the 
years  1718  and  1763,  had  been  five  times  vifited  with  the  plague6; 
that  Antioch,  as  well  as  the  other  places  mentioned,  always 
fooner  or  later  fuffer  in  the  common  calamity,  the  villages  often 
more  feverely,  in  proportion,  than  the  towns;  and  that  the  filk 
from  Antioch,  and  alfo  part  of  that  from  other  places,  is  cleaned 
at  Aleppo,  from  whence  it  is  fent,  by  way  of  Antioch,  to  Scande- 
roon.  By  omitting  entirely  all  mention  of  Aleppo,  room  was  left 
for  imagining,  what  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  Antioch, 
Latachia,  and  Tripoly,  with  the  adjacent  diftridts,  where  the 
Syria  filk  is  chiefly  cultivated,  enjoyed  a peculiar  exemption,  or, 
in  times  of  peftilence,  were  little  influenced  by  the  vicinity  of  ail 
infedted  city,  with  which  they  maintain  conftant  intercourfe. 

As  to  what  is  faid  of  Kirgatigh,  and  other  parts  of  Afia  Minor, 
where  the  cottons  grow;  and  of  Angora,  where  the  mohair  yarn 
is  fpun  and  packed,  namely,  that  44  they  are  very  feldorn  infected 
44  with  the  plague7,”  I can  fay  nothing  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, but  hope  the  information  colledted  concerning  them  is 
more  exact  than  what  has  been  produced  regarding  Syria. 

44  All  forts  of  merchandife  (continues  Sir  James  Porter)  fuf- 
44  ceptible  of  infedtion,  pafs  through  the  hands  of  our  Engliih 
44  merchants  or  fadtors  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  or  the  places  from 
44  whence  they  are  fhipped  ; they  are  examined  ftridtly  by  them, 

44  or  by  their  fervants.  The  defire  of  felf-prefervation  is  as 
44  ftrongly  implanted  in  the  bread:  of  an  Engliihman,  and  adtuates 

5 Porter’s  Obfervations,  p.  447. 

6 1719-  T729-  1 733-  J742,  1 743>  *744-  H5o>  *76i>  1762. 

7 Porter’s  Obfervations,  p.  448. 
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BOOK  “ him  as  powerfully  abroad  as  at  home;  he  would  not  furely 

v_l;L,  “ venture  the  lofs  of  his  life  by  infeCtion,  if  there  were  the  lead: 
“ grounds  for  fuch  an  apprehenfion.  He  muft  doubtlefs  be  cer- 
“ tain  that  he  runs  no  rifk  upon  fuch  occafions.  May  not  then 
64  thofe,  who  receive  them  in  England  many  months  after,  have 
44  the  fame  certainty  of  their  being  free  from  danger8.” 

That  the  defire  of  felf-prefervation  actuates  an  Englishman  as 
powerfully  abroad  as  at  home,  will  readily  be  admitted.  But 
men  of  every  nation,  and  in  all  climates,  daily  rifk  their  healths 
and  their  lives,  in  various  ways,  and  from  various  motives.  It 
by  no  means  follows,  becaufe  a man  expofes  himfelf  in  time  of 
peftilence,  he  therefore  muft  be  certain  that  he  runs  no  rifle  : no 
more  can  be  inferred  than,  that  he  is  fatisiied  with  his  own 
reafons  for  incurring  rifle.  In  the  commencement  of  a peftilence, 
the  merchant  who  happens  to  have  no  Ship  on  defpatch,  or  other 
bufmefs  to  keep  him  abroad,  will  more  fpeedily,  and  with  lefs  re- 
luctance Submit  to  prefervative  restrictions,  than  he  who  unhap- 
pily finds  himfelf  eventually  involved,  by  the  temporary  inter- 
ruption of  commerce,  in  certain  lofs  and  disappointment.  Con- 
ftant  experience  in  Turkey  demonstrates  this.  Men  in  thefe  dif- 
ferent Situations  fee  the  fame  reports  through  different  mediums. 
The  firft  perceives  lefs  caufe  for  doubt,  thinks  Simple  probability 
Sufficient  ground  for  confulting  his  perfonal  Safety,  and  deems  it 
unjustifiable  rafhnefs  to  expofe  himfelf  needlefsly.  The  other  is 
more  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  reports  brought  him, 
and  to  deceive  himfelf  with  hope  ; he  naturally  inclines  to  the 
fide  moft  agreeable  to  his  wifhes,  and,  till  conviction  arrives 
in  full  force,  commercial  intereft  and  the  principle  of  felf-pre- 
fervation hold  perpetual  variance.  If  therefore  thofe  who  receive 
the  goods  in  England,  have  no  better  affurance  of  their  being- 
free  from  danger,  than  thofe  have  by  whom  the  goods  were  Ship- 
ped, the  public  health,  fo  far  as  contagion  is  concerned,  Stands 
on  a very  precarious  foundation. 


The 


s Porter’s  Obfervations,  p.  449, 
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The  affertion  of  the  plague’s  never  having  been  introduced  CHAP. 

into  England  or  Holland  immediately  from  Turkey,  has  been  < 

taken  notice  of  before,  and  the  following  affertions  may  perhaps 
be  found  not  better  fupported. 

44  There  is  not  upon  record,  nor  has  a fingle  living  witnefs 
44  ever  related  an  inftance  of  an  Englifh  factor,  or  fervant’s,  dying 
44  of  the  plague,  at  any  of  the  fea-port  towns,  or  in  any  other 
44  part  of  Syria  or  Afia  Minor,  and  but  one  only  in  Conftanti- 
44  nople,  in  almoft  a century;  though  the  difeafe  very  frequently 
44  rages  in  that  metropolis9.”  It  had  been  remarked  before,  in 
regard  to  feamen,  44  that  from  the  fir  ft  origin  of  the  charter,  not 
44  one  of  them  ever  died  of  the  plague10  and  here  it  would  ap- 
pear that  no  fadtor,  or  other  Engliihman,  for  near  a century,  had 
died  of  the  plague,  one  excepted  at  Conftantinople. 

It  would  have  been  fatisfadlory  to  have  known  whence  this 
information,  fo  pofitive,  was  derived.  I have  known  many  mari- 
ners die  in  Turkey,  but  know  of  no  regifter  in  which  the  name  of 
their  maladies  was  recorded.  Did  no  Englifh  fhip,  during  a 
plague,  or  in  fufpicious  times,  lying  in  a Turkifh  port,  ever  iofe 
any  of  her  crew  ? That  I nch  a thing  never  happened  in  the  courfe 
of  a century  and  a half,  ^an  hardly  be  fuppofed  ; provifion  even 
is  made  for  fuch  a cafe,  in  the  orders  of  the  Levant  Company. 

If  it  did  happen,  does  it  any  where  appear  of  what  difeafes  fuch 
men  died  ? and  is  it  fo  eafy  a matter,  in  fufpicious  times,  to  pro- 
nounce in  all  circumftances  of  a mortal  diftemper,  that  it  is  not 
the  plague?  I have  known  inftances  of  failois  in  port  dying  at 
fuch  times,  under  ftrong  circumftances  of  fufpicion,  though  not 
with  eruptions.  Can  I imagine  no  fimilar  inftances  were  met 
with  i i ancient  times  r and  knowing,  as  I do,  how  many  die  of 
the  plague  without  eruptions,  and  how  often  the  eruptions  are 
concealed,  can  I deem  it  more  rafti  to  reckon  fuch  fufpicious  cafes 

s Porter’s  Gbfervations,  p.  450. 

10  ibid.  p.  443. 
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BOOK  real  plague,  than  at  once  to  pronounce  them  not  peftilential  ? 

The  declaration  therefore  that  no  Englifh  failor  in  Turkey  ever 

died  of  the  plague,  fince  the  origin  of  the  Company’s  charter* 
requires  other  proofs. 

One  Englifh  factor  only  is  faid  to  have  died  at  Conftantinople, 
in  almoft  a century.  It  mu  ft  be  allowed  the  death  of  a fadtor, 
in  the  plague,  was  likely  to  leave  a ftronger  imprefiion,  and  be 
longer  remembered,  than  that  of  a private  failor;  but  ftill,  at  leaft 
at  Aleppo,  there  are  no  records  to  have  recourfe  to.  Funerals 
are  ufually  regiftered  by  the  chaplain  ; laft  wills,  and  other 
papers  are  depofited  in  chancery  ; but  from  none  of  thefe  mate- 
rials can  it  be  difcovered  of  what  malady  the  deceafed  died  ; a 
circumftance  of  that  kind  belonging  to  private  letters,  which  are 
memorials  foon  loft. 

fill  1 2 !l  vX  3 J -<&* J 

Regarding  the  fervants  of  the  merchants,  including  the  menial 
fervants  in  the  family,  inftances  of  their  being  infedled  are  well 
remembered  in  Aleppo,  though  no  record,  perhaps,  could  be 
produced  to  prove  it.  They  do  not  indeed  die  in  their  mafters 
houfes,  becaufe  they  are  tranfported  elfewhere,  as  foon  as  the 
diftemper  has  difcovered  itfelf11.  For  forty  years  preceding  the 
year  1760,  no  plague  had  happened  at  Aleppo  in  which  in- 
ftances in  point  were  not  in  the  remembrance  of  the  natives ; 
in  the  courfe  of  1760,  feveral  were  met  with  ; and  furely  it  can- 
not be  concluded  from  the  filence  of  records,  which  never  were 
kept  for  that  purpofe,  that  fimilar  inftances  did  not  happen  in 
the  earlier  periods. 

% 

As  the  general  aftcrtion,  in  fo  far  as  regards  Syria,  has  been 
found  erroneous,  I am  inclined  to  fufpedt  the  whole,  as  having 
been  too  haftily  hazarded  upon  flight  information.  At  the  fame 
time,  I do  not  confider  a few  inftances  of  European  factors  or 


11  See  Hiftorical  Journal, 
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mariners  dying  of  the  plague,  in  a long  courfe  of  years,  as  being  CHAP, 
at  all  derogatory  of  the  precautions  taken  in  the  Levant,  in  con-  •w_v_L> 
formity  to  the  Turkey  Company’s  regulations.  The  heft  regula- 
tions may  happen  fometimes  to  be  eluded  ; that,  in  the  fpace  of 
above  a century  and  a half,  they  fhould  never  have  been  eluded, 
would  be  a miracle. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  a clearer  account  had  been  given  of  the 
pradlice  of  the  Dutch,  as  to  quarantines.  In  one  place  it  is  faid, 

44  They  have  admitted  Chips  into  their  ports,  either  with  clean 
44  or  foul  bills  of  health,  and  have  found  themfelves,  as  we  may, 

44  always  fafe12.”  In  another,  44  They  have  purfued  the  fame 
44  plan  (with  the  Englifh)  and  remain  in  full  fecurity  under  that 
44  long  experienced  regulation,  however  imperfedt  their  own  may 
44  be  at  home13.”  But  from  the  account  given  of  the- Levant 
Company’s  regulations,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Englifh 
ever  delpatched  Blips  with  foul  patents,  except  perhaps  where- 
the  veffel  had  taken  in  her  lading  before  the  plague  broke  out, 
and  in  fuch  cafe  Ihe  was  permitted  to  leave  the  port,  bringing  a: 
certificate  of  her  procedure;  nor  does  it  appear-  probable  they' 

Porter’s  Obfervations,  p 4-4-r. 

In  a Treatife  publilhad  at  London  in-  1721,  by  a Member  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  practice  in  Holland  at  that  time. 

The  author,  after  remarking  on  the  method  of  lines  and  trenches  ufed  in  France,, 
fays,  “ In  Holland  and  Flanders,  they  have  fenced  themfelves  as  much  as  poflible. 

“ againft  the  contagion.  They  ordered  a quarantine  to  be  performed  by  (hips  com- 
“ ing  from  fufpefted  places.  Not  contented  with  this,  they  ordered  that  all  fufpedted' 

“ fhips,  with  their  cargoes,  fhould  be  burnt.  The  flip’s  crew  muft  wafli  and  dipi 
“ in  the  fea,  and  I fuppofe  frefli  clothes  were  ordered  for  them  to  put  on  afteritheir. 

“ own  were  burnt  ; fubfftence  was.  left  at  fome  good  diftance,  which  the  quaran-. 

11  tine  men  mud  fetch  at  certain  hours.”  A Tfteorico-Pia&ica]  Treatife  of  the; 

Plague,  by  Philip  Rofe,  M.  IX  Lend. .1721. 

13  Porter’s  Obfervations,  p.  444. 

From  the  account  given  of  the  Dutch  method  of  quarantine,  deferibed  in  a letter 
to  Mr  Howard,  from  the  Englilh  merchants  at  Smyrna,  it  would  appear  to  be  im- 
perfect indeed.  Howard  on  Lazarettos,  p.  27. 
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BOOK  would  attempt  to  purify  and  fhip  goods  while  the  plague  conti- 
nued  in  the  place;  neither  could  the  Dutch,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  their  purfuing  the  fame  regulations. 

The  fecurity  of  both  nations,  according  to  Sir  James  Porter, 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  voyage  from  Turkey,  and  the  pre- 
cautions taken  in  that  country,  for  44  the  precautions  taken  (at 
44  home)  by  the  Dutch  and  us,  by  quarantines  (if  the  plague 
44  were  as  contagious  as  many  fpeculative  minds  are  apt  to  ima- 
44  gine  it)  would  rather  facilitate  its  entry14.  The  length  of  the 
44  voyage  to  Turkey,  and  good  precautions  taken  in  that  coun- 
44  try,  have  been,  and  may  again  be,  the  means  of  preferving 
*4  both  the  Dutch  and  us15.” 

But  Sir  James  himfelf  has  given  a very  good  reafon  why  equal 
dependance  cannot  be  held  on  the  fame  regulations,  in  the  pre- 
fent  fituation  of  the  Levant  trade.  While  that  trade  was  carried 
on  by  annual  fhips,  the  bailors,  according  to  his.  reprefentation, 
were  in  a regular  fixed  employ,  pradtifed  in  the  country,  and  un- 
der perfect  fubjedtion  ; which  certainly  cannot  be  faid  of  the  pre- 
fent  race.  The  attention  of  the  Confuls,  then  confined  to  a few 
fhips,  was  not  harraffed,  as  it  has  been  hnce,  by  a medley  of 
fmaller  veffels  ; of  adventurers  unacquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of 
the  country,  who,  under  the  neceffity  of  making  the  mod:  ad- 
vantage of  a voyage,  which  they  probably  never  will  repeat, 
confider  every  redaction  or  impediment  to  their  defpatch  as  an 
unreafonable  or  tyrannical  exertion  of  the  magiftrate.  The  cap- 
tains of  fhips,  who  ought  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  regu- 
lations, are  often  ftrangers,  bred  in  other  fervice  ; not  aware  of 
the  dangerous  confequence  of  infradtions,  they  are  lefs  vigilant 
in  preventing  them  : and,  not  being  dependent  on  the  Company, 
they  are  lefs  under  control  of  a Conful,  whofe  recommendation 

14  Porter’s  Obfervations,  p.  450. 

25  Ibid.  p.  451. 
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or  difapprobation  becomes  a matter  of  little  importance  to  their 
future  profpedts  of  fervice.  * 


It  was  very  juftly  remarked  before,  by  Sir  James,  that  44  a hu- 
44  mane  concern  for  the  fafety  of  his  fellow  creatures  fuggefted 
44  to  a perfon  of  approved  experience  and  ability,  this  obvious 
44  truth,  that  as  the  Levant  Company  was  by  that  law  (in  1754? 
44  laying  the  trade  open)  become  more  diffufed,  loofe,  and  ex- 
44  tended,  both  with  regard  to  navigation  and  traders,  it  muff  be 
44  difficult  to  obferve  fuch  falutary  regulations  as  the  old  mer- 
44  chants  had  made  for  flopping  the  progrefs  of  that  fatal  dif- 
44  eafe  the  plague,  which  fo  often  prevails  in  Turkey  ....  The 
44  new  form  the  charter  was  thrown  into,  required  new  pre- 
44  cautions : hence  the  wife  citizen  above-mentioned,  formed 
44  a refolution  to  propofe  to  parliament  the  eftabliihing  good,  fe- 
44  cure,  and  proper  quarantines,  with  Lazarettos  and  other  con- 

44  veniencies to  receive  even  infedled  Ihips  without  any 

44  danger  of  fpreading  the  contagion l6.”  But  it  feems,  impedi- 
ments arifing  to  the  immediate  execution  of  this  plan,  a tem- 
porary remedy  was  applied,  by  a fummary  law,  to  oblige  all  En- 
glifn  fhips  from  Turkey  to  perform  quarantine;  either  at  Malta 
or  Leghorn 1?. 


Now  from  all  this  it  would  feem,  that  unlefs  matters  were 
brought  back  to  the  fame  ftate  as  before  the  alteration  in  the 
Company’s  charter  in  1754,  equal  dependence  cannot  be  held 
on  the  regulations,  found  fo  falutary  before  that  period : 44  the 


16  Porter’s  Obfervations,  p.  383,  384. 

17  The- Ad  here  alluded  to,  was  that  for  enlarging  and  regulating  the  trade  into  the 
Levant  Seas.  26  Geo.  II.  and  includes  only  fuch  fhips  as  brought  foul  bills  of  health. 
The  12th  claufe  runs  thus:  “That  no  goods  or  merchandife  liable  to  retain  the  infedion 
“ of  the  plague,  and  coming  from  the  Levant  without  a clean  bill  of  health,  fhall  be 
“ landed  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  See.  &c.  unlefs  it  fhall  appear  to  the  fatisfac- 
“ tionof  his  Majefty,  &o.  See.  that  the  faid  goods  or  merchandife  have  been  fuffici- 
“ ently  opened  and  aired  in  the  Lazarettos  of  Malta,  Ancona,  Venice,  Meffina, 
11  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marfeilles,  or  one  of  them.’5 


a 
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B<^OK  66  nGW  ^orm  ^ie  c^iarter  was  thrown  into,  required  new 
v— 44  regulations.” 

Sir  James  is  confident,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  old 
regulations  for  Turkey  hill  fubfifting,  that  44  we  may  rely  on  the 
44  Conful^  who  are  inflexibly  exabt,  and  would  not  fail  to  give 
44  immediate  advice  to  the  Government  or  Company,  in  cafe  of 
44  the  lead  infrabfion.18.” 

The  regulations  of  the  Levant  Company  refpebting  quarantines 
in  Turkey,  and  the  precautions  enjoined  to  their  ehablifhments 
in  that  country,  in  the  lliipping  of  goods,  having  been  frequently 
mentioned,  I conceive  this  to  be  a proper  place  for  giving  fome 
account  of  them.  They  are  prefented  as  they  now  Land  in  the 
Company’s  orders,  and,  I fuppofe,  are  the  fame  alluded  to  by 
Sir  James  Porter,  as  hill  fubflhing.  They  were  not  made  all  at 
the  fame  time ; but  are  not  dihinguifhed  by  dates. 

ih  It  is  refolved  and  ordered,  That  no  fhip  fhall  depart  from 
any  port  of  Turkey  or  Egypt,  without  a bill  of  health,  figned  by 
the  Lord  Embaflador,  Conful,  Vice  Conful,  or  Fabtor  Marine  of 
the  place  from  whence  the  (hip  (hall  be  difpatched,  which  bill  of 
health  fhall  exprefs  the  exadt  hate  of  the  health  of  the  place, 
from  the  beh  information  that  can  be  had. 

ad.  That  all  enumerated  goods  brought  from  Conhantinople 
to  Smyrna  to  be  laden  for  Great  Britain,  in  cafe  there  was  any 
contagions  ficknefs  at  Conhantinople,  fhall  be  landed  at  Smyrna, 
and  kept  in  a feparate  warehoufe,  there  to  be  aired,  and  not  to  be 
fuffered  to  be  laden  till  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days  after 
their  having  been  landed  : and  the  fabtor  loading  the  fame  fhall 
accompany  them  with  a proper  certificate  from  the  Conful,  of 
their  having  been  landed  and  kept  there  for  the  faid  fpace  of  time. 

i8  Porter’s  Obfervations,  p.444. 
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This  order  was  extended  afterwards  to  goods  brought  from  other  CHAP, 
places,  as  well  as  Conflantinople,  to  be  (hipped  at  Smyrna.  . IIL  ^ 

3d.  That  no  (hip  bound  for  Great  Britain,  fhall  be  permitted 
to  load  at  Alexandria,  enumerated  goods,  which  fhall  be  fent 
from  Cairo  when  the  contagious  ficknefs  is  there,  though  Alex- 
andria is  free  from  it,  until  the  goods  fhall  be  kept  in  a feparate 
warehoufe  to  be  aired,  and  fuch  goods  fhall  not  be  buffered  to 
be  laden  till  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days  after  their  being 
brought  to  Alexandria;  and  the  fadtor  loading  the  fame  fhall 
accompany  them  with  a proper  certificate,  from  the  Vice  Conful, 
of  their  having  been  kept  there  for  the  faid  fpace  of  time. 

4th.  That  no  clean  bill  of  health  fhall  be  granted  to  any  fhip 
in  loading  for  Great  Britain,  at  any  of  the  ports  0/  Turkey  or 
Egypt,  when  accidents,  or  even  a fingle  accident  of  the  plague 
has  happened,  until  the  expiration  of  forty  days. 

5th.  It  is  neverthelefs  underflood  that  fliips  may  be  allowed  to 
come  away  from  any  of  the  ports  in  Turkey  or  Egypt,  with  fuch 
enumerated  goods  as  they  lhall  have  taken  on  board  before  the 
contagious  ficknefs  appeared,  each  bringing  a certificate  of  his 
particular  cafe  and  proceeding,  from  the  refpedtive  Conful,  or 
Vice  Conful. 

6th.  That  if  the  contagious  ficknefs  fhall  get  on  board  of  any 
fhip,  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Turkey  or  Egypt,  fuch  fhip  fhall 
not  be  permitted  to  come  away  for  Great  Britain,  until  fhe  fhall 
have  relanded  and  aired  her  goods  on  fhore,  for  at  leaft  the  fpace 
of  forty  days,  and  the  captain  can  have  a clean  bill  of  health  ; 
and  the  captain  fhall  bring  with,  him  a certificate  of  his  goods 
having  been  relanded  and  aired. 

Thefe,  as  I am  informed,  are  the  whole  of  the  orders,  relative 
to  quarantine,  made  by  the  Levant  Company,  and  though  fome 
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BOOK  of  them  are  unexceptionable,  the  whole  together  form  a very 
* — ir—j  imperfedt  balls  for  a pradtice  in  Turkey,  regarding  men  and  mer- 
chandife,  which  is  reprefented  as  equal  in  exadfnefs  to  the  Vene- 
tian and  French  quarantines,  and  confidered  as  a fufficient  fecu- 
rity  to  Britain,  againft  infedtion  of  the  plague.  They  appear  to 
me  in  a very  different  light;  and  I lhall  offer  a few  remarks,  that 
incline  me  to  think  them,  in  feveral  refpedts,  very  far  from  fu- 
perfeding  the  neceffity  of  Itridt  precautions  at  home. 

The  fecond  and  third  orders  being  of  a fimilar  kind,  the  fame 
remarks  are  applicable  to  both.  It  would  appear  that  goods  fuf- 
ceptible  of  infedtion,  exported  from  Conftantinople,  or  other 
places,  where  the  plague  exills,  to  Smyrna,  to  be  laden  for  Great 
Britain,  or  from  Cairo,  under  the  like  circumftances,  to  Alex- 
andria, lhall  not  be  buffered  to  be  laden  until  they  have  per- 
formed a quarantine  of  twenty-one  days,  during  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  aired  in  a feparate  warehoule. 

For  the  purification  of  fufpedted  goods  by  ventilation,  in  the 
moft  favourable  fituation  and  expofition,  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  days  can  hardly  be  reckoned  fufficient ; but  within  the  con- 
fined wails  of  a warehoufe,  where  the  air  has  no  accefs  but  by  the 
doors  and  fmall  windows,  that  goods  from  an  infedted  place, 
landed  perhaps  after  a voyage  of  a week,  or  lefs,  fhould  in  three 
weeks  be  fufficiently  purified  to  be  fafely  exported  to  Britain,  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  univerfal  practice  of  quarantines,  in  coun- 
tries where  the  condudt  of  them  is  allowedly  beft  underftood. 

Befides  the  fhortnefs  of  the  quarantine,  the  orders  are  defedtive 
in  not  prefcribing  the  mode  of  airing,  and  in  not  empowering 
the  Conful  to  fee  it  effectually  executed.  The  whole  feems  to  be 
left  to  the  fadtor,  and  all  that  is  required  of  the  Confuls  to  certify 
is,  that  the  goods  were  kept  in  a warehoufe,  and  aired  the  time 
fpecihed.  A feparate  warehoufe  is  a (lender  fecurity,  if  the 
porters  and  embalors  employed  on  the  goods,  are  not  likewife 
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kept  apart,  and  retrained  from  working  promifcuoufly,  as  ufual,  CHAP, 
on  goods  brought  by  other  veffels.  If  the  bales  are  not  opened 
and  duly  expofed,  they  may  as  well  remain  in  the  Chip’s  hold, 
as  in  the  warehoufe ; and  if  the  operations  on  the  goods,  are 
not  under  the  infpeCtion  of  fome  perfon  uninterefted  in  the 
defpatch  of  the  fhip,  and  appointed  by  the  Conful,  the  airing  is 
likely  to  be  carelefsly  performed,  and  the  Conful’s  certificate  to 
dwindle  into  a mere  form. 

The  fourth  order  contains  an  abfolute  prohibition,  in  cafe  even 
a fmgle  accident  of  the  plague  has  happened  in  the  place,  to 
the  granting  clean  bills  of  health,  until  the  expiration  of  forty 
days.  I fliall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  animadvert  more  fully 
on  this  article  ; it  is  fufficient  at  prefent  to  remark,  that  fo  ri- 
gorous a reftraint  is  invariably  productive  of  attempts  to  conceal 
accidents  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  and  to  keep  the  Conful 
in  the  dark. 


By  the  fifth  order,  a veffel  in  port  where  the  plague  happens 
to  break  out,  is  permitted  to  depart  with  fuch  goods  as  lhe  lhall 
have  taken  on  board  before  the  plague  appeared,  bringing  a cer- 
tificate of  her  particular  cafe  and  proceeding,  from  the  Conful. 
This  order  obvioufly  required  feveral  fpecihed  reftriCtions,  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  a fource  of  dangerous  irregularity.  All  fu- 
ture communication  of  the  crew,  with  the  Chore,  fhould  have  been 
laid  under  certain  reftriCtions.  The  reception  of  parcels  of  any 
kind,  as  well  as  bales,  fhould  have  been  interdicted,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  permiffion  to  depart.  Letters  fhould  not  have 
been  received  without  previous  purgation  ; and,  to  the  ftriCt  ob- 
fervance  of  thefe  regulations,  it  fhould  have  been  no  objection, 
that  the  Europeans  eftablifhed  on  fhore,  had  hitherto  begun  to 
ufe  no  precautions  for  their  own  prefervation.  If  fuch  precau- 
tions were  formerly  taken  in  the  ports  of  Turkey,  in  times  of 
peftilence,  they  would  feem,  from  any  thing  that  appears  in  the 
Company’s  orders,  to  have  been  diferetionary  on  the  part  of  the 
Conful  and  Factory. 
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BCK)K  The  fixth  order  fuppofes  the  infedtion  to  have  got  on  board 
» — v — * the  laden  veflel  in  port,  in  which  cafe  fhe  is  not  to  be  permitted 
to  depart  for  Britain,  till  fhe  fliall  have  relanded  her  cargo,  and 
aired  it  for  at  lead  forty  days,  and  the  captain  can  have  a clean 
bill  of  health,  together  with  a certificate  of  his  goods  having 
been  relanded,  and  aired. 

Directions  relative  to  men,  might  have  been  expedled  in  this 
order,  but  on  that  head  it  is  filent.  It  contains  no  directions 
how  the  perfon  infedted  was  to  be  difpofed  of ; what  precautions 
were  to  be  taken  for  the  prefervation  of  the  reft  of  the  crew ; 
and  how  the  fhip  was  to  be  purified  before  again  taking  in  the 
cargo. 

It  is  defective  alfo  in  regard  to  the  merchandife,  in  not  pre- 
fcribing  when  they  were  to  be  landed  for  airing ; for  if  landed 
before  the  Conful  could  grant  a clean  patent,  that  is  before  forty 
days  after  the  ceffation  of  the  plague,  the  goods  might  very  pro- 
bably be  expofed  to  more  danger  in  the  courfe  of  the  quaran- 
tine, and  at  the  end  of  it  be  lefs  pure,  than  if  they  had  remained 
all  the  time  under  the  hatches  in  the  hold.  This  will  appear 
no  paradox  when  'it  is  recolledted,  that  a warehoufe  was  the  La- 
zaretto, and  that  there  is  no  reafon  for  thinking  the  porters  and 
others  were  reftrained  from  communicating  in  the  city,  or  that 
they  were  lhut  up  with  the  merchandife. 

I make  no  doubt  that  the  prudence  of  the  Confuls,  in  former 
times,  formed  regulations  occafionally,  adapted  to  contingencies ; 
but  fuch  in  their  nature  were  liable  to  variation ; they  carried 
not  the  authority  of  explicit  orders  of  the  Levant  Company,  and 
by  degrees  were  likely  to  be  faintly  enforced,  or  to  grow  obfolete* 

Enough  has  been  faid  to  fhow,  that  the  eftablifhed  regulations 
in  Turkey  are  not  fuch  as  ought  in  prudence  to  fuperfede  pre- 
cautions in  Britain,  in  the  reception  of  fhips  from  that  country. 
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I do  not  entertain  the  lead  diftruft  of  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  CHAP, 
the  Confuls  in  the  Levant,  but  conceive  them,  as  magiftrates  of  • ■■ 

health,  not  inveded  with  adequate  powers ; and  know  that  they 
have  certain  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  are  little  under- 
flood in  England,  and  which  perhaps  were  fewer  before  the 
difufe  of  annual  fhips.  On  this  head,  I can  fpeak  with  certainty 
of  Aleppo  only : in  other  places  there  may  be  local  variations. 

Sir  James  Porter  deems  it  an  error  to  be  more  apprehenfive  of 
contagion  from  goods,  than  from  men;  44  that  when  we  are  cer- 
44  tain  of  the  health  of  the  crew  of  a fhip,  we  may  make  our- 
44  felves  eafy  with  regard  to  any  fears  which  may  arife  from  the 
44  merchandife  19 ; and  that  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  a fecurity 
44  againft  the  importation  of  infeddion,  by  perfons.” 

The  reafons  affigned  for  the  not  being  apprehenfive  of  mer- 
chandife, have  already  been  difeuffed;  it  remains  only  to  examine 
what  has  been  faid  of  contagion  from  perfons.  44  The  longer 
44  men  have  been  confined  together  in  the  flagnated  air  of  a {hip's 
44  cabin,  the  more  fufceptible  will  they  be  of  receiving  an  infec- 
44  tion,  by  fo  clofe  a communication  with  each  other.  A voyage 
44  from  Turkey  to  England  is  feldom  performed  in  lefs  than  two 
44  months ; fometimes  it  takes  a much  longer  time : contagion 
44  in  a fhip  mufl  therefore  deflroy  two-thirds,  or,  at  leaft,  one- 
44  half  of  the  crew20.” 

That  contagious  difeafes,  on  board  of  crowded  fhips,  make 
dreadful  havock,  has  too  often  been  experienced  in  our  lhips  of 
war.  The  cafe  of  merchant  fhips  is  different,  their  crew  con- 
fifts  of  a fmall  number,  and  the  navigation  of  the  veffel  requires 
the  men  to  be  much  on  deck.  The  complement  of  men,  of  one 
of  the  lafl  annual  Turkey  fhips,  (of  near  500  tons  burthen)  con- 
fided of  forty-five,  officers  included.  The  notion  of  dagnated 

79  Porter’s  Obfervations,.  p.  445^ 

Ibid.  p.  444. 
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OK  air  of  a Chip's  cabin,  proceeds  from  want  of  experience  in  fea  mat- 
ters.  There  is,  in  fadt,  nothing  peculiar  in  the  fea  life  that  can 
be  fuppofed  to  predifpofe  the  body  to,  or  render  it  more  fufcep- 
tible  of  contagion21.  The  men  in  a Turkey  voyage  have  whole- 
fome  diet,  good  air,  and  are  kept  in  proper  exercife.  Indeed, 
Ihould  the  plague,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  happen  to  feize 
any  of  the  failors,  much  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  clofenefs 
between  decks,  where  the  common  men  Cleep  ; but  the  rifk  in- 
curred by  the  others,  arifes  not  from  their  being  predifpofed  to 
infection  by  their  diet  or  confinement ; it  confifts  in  their  lodging 
too  near  the  infedted  body.  But  even  in  cafe  of  the  plague  ap- 
pearing on  board,  it  does  not  follow  that  two-thirds,  or  at  lead: 
one-half  of  the  crew  muft  neceffarily  perilh.  The  diftemper  will 
not  fpread  at  fea,  more  than  on  Chore,  without  a concurrent  dif- 
pofition  in  the  air ; and,  by  early  precautions  in  the  beginning, 
its  progrefs  may  perhaps  be  hopped  more  effectually  on  Chip  board 
than  on  Chore.  In  Chataud’s  veffel,  which  brought  the  plague 
to  Marfeilles  in  1720,  fix  perfons  only  died  on  the  p adage ; in 
the  Tartan,  which  brought  it  to  Medina  in  1743,  one  or  two 
only  of  the  failors  died  in  the  paffage  from  the  Morea. 

But  the  healthinefs  of  the  Chip’s  company  is  no  indication  of 
the  date  of  her  cargo,  with  which  mo  ft  probably  they  may  have 
had  no  communication  the  whole  of  the  voyage.  When  the 
complete  crew  and  paffengers  arrive  in  good  health,  there  is  cer- 
tainly very  little  to  be  apprehended  from  their  perfons,  or  even 
from  the  apparel  which  had  been  in  daily  ufe  on  the  voyage,  as 
they  may  be  fuppofed  fufficiently  purified  by  ventilation.  But  the 
cafe  is  different  with  clothes,  and  other  things,  which  have  remained 
in  clofe  packages  from  the  time  they  were  Chipped ; and  which, 
being  in  the  fame  predicament  with  the  cargo,  Ihould  be  fubjedt 
to  a Chorter  or  longer  quarantine,  according  to  circumftances. 

t 

11  In  the  Rational  Enquiry  into  the  Plague,  by  a Dr.  Pringle,  a fuppofition  of 
this  kind  is  affumed,  “ If  the  perfons  on  board,  who  by  their  diet  and  clofe  confine- 
**  ment  are  more  lufceptible  of  infedlion,  come  into  port  in  good  health,”  he.  p.  9. 
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I have  now  confidered  fully  the  whole  of  what  has  been  offered  CHAP, 

• . IV. 

on  the  fubjeCt  of  contagion  by  Sir  James  Porter,  except  what  is  . _ — * 

faid  of  the  prefent  mode  of  performing  quarantine  in  England, 
and  that  will  come  in  with  more  propriety  hereafter.  It  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  me,  to  have  communicated  my  re- 
marks privately  to  himfelf,  than  to  produce  them  in  their  pre- 
feat form;  but  I did  not  arrive  in  England  till  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Sir  James’s  book.  I however  judged  it  proper  to  rectify 
fome  miftakes  refpeCting  Syria  ; and  not  to  pafs  unnoticed  fome 
opinions  which,  fo  far  as  they  encourage  a reliance  on  inadequate 
means  of  prefervation,  feemed  to  me  of  dangerous  tendency.  At 
the  fame  time  I confidered  it  as  implying  no  reflection  on  Sir 
James’s  memory,  that  a perfon  in  his  ftation,  lhould  have  fallen 
into  fome  errors,,  through  mifmformation,  in  matters  out  of  his 
own  line. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Facts  Jl cited,  relative  to  the  progrefs  of  the  plague  at  Aleppo , 1761 — * 
The  natives  conjlantly  attempt  to  conceal  the  dljlemper  from  the 
'Europeans — Hence  requifte  information , as  it  refpecis  bills  of  health 
is  obtained  with  difficulty. 

WHAT  I am  about  to  offer  on  this  head  being  chiefly  the 
refult  of  experience  and  obfervation  in  Turkey,  I conceive  it  pro- 
per to  bring  together  in  one  view,  fome  faCts  relative  to  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  plague  at  Aleppo  of  1760,. 
which  have  been  before  mentioned  difperfedly  in  the  Hiftorical 
Journal z.  It  is  partly  upon  thefe  faCls  that  the  regulations  to? 
be  propofed  are  grounded. 


1 JB.o.ok.  1.  chap.  v. 
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BOOK  The  plague  made  its  appearance  in  feveral  of  the  maritime 
u ^ . towns  of  Paleftine  and  Syria,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1759. 
Early  in  the  fpring  of  1760  it  reached ‘Damafcus,  where  it  raged 
all  the  fummer.  About  the  middle  of  May  it  reached  Aleppo, 
making  its  firft  appearance  in  two  or  three  Armenians,  who  were 
employed  as  porters  of  one  of  the  public  khanes,  and  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  caught  the  infedtion  of  a Turk  merchant  from  Da- 
mafcus, whofe  fores  were  yet  open,  and  who,  in  company  with 
two  or  three  other  travellers,  had  lodged  fome  days  in  the  khane 
on  his  way  to  the  north. 

The  three  Armenians  died,  in  the  courfe  of  fix  or  feven  days, 
one  after  the  other.  But  though  this  happened  within  a hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Englifh  confular-houfe,  the  Europeans,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  heard  nothing  of  the  matter,  had  not 
the  death  of  the  firft,  and  the  fufpicious  condition  of  the  other 
two,  come  accidentally  to  my  knowledge,  and  induced  me  to  fift 
the  report  by  vifiting  the  fick2'. 

Confidering  the  ftate  of  fome  of  the  fea-port  towns,  and  of 
Damafcus,  where  the  plague  had  already  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  together  with  the  interval  unufually  long  that  Aleppo  had 
remained  free  from  the  plague,  there  was  little  reafon  to  expedt 
it  would  efcape  a vifit  in  the  fummer.  But  there  being  no  fhips 
on  departure,  or  at  Scanderoon,  the  early  difcovery  of  the  plague 
in  the  city  was  of  no  further  confequence  to  the  Englifh  fadtory, 
than  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  againft  the  ufual  pradtice,  of  the 
natives,  of  concealing  the  plague  ; and  to  fuggeft  a caution 
againft  extending  mercantile  engagements,  which  the  increafe  of 
the  diftemper  would  eventually  interrupt.  In  refpedt  to  meafures 
for  their  perfonal  fafety,  they  are  feldom  thought  of  till  the 
plague  has  made  fome  confiderable  progrefs,  or  is  known  to  have 
approached  the  European  quarter  of  the  town. 

2 See  Cafe  I.  and  II.  Appendix,  and  Hiftorical  Journal. 
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Under  thefe  circumftances,  I judged  it  beft  to  give  private  in-  CHAP, 
formation  to  the  Conful,  leaving  it  to  him  to  communicate  it  to  . , 
the  gentlemen  of  the  fettlement ; and,  being  aware  of  the  popu- 
lar odium  incurred  by  the  author  of  a firft  alarm  of  fo  difagree- 
able  a kind,  I determined  to  preferve  filence  on  the  fubje6l,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  my  vifits  among  the  natives 3. 

To  the  death  of  the  third  porter,  on  the  23d  of  May,  an  in- 
terval of  eight  days  fucceeded,  in  which  no  new  accidents  were 
heard  of;  and  what  had  happened  to  the  porters  was  afcribed  to 
another  caufe.  This  paufe  gave  probability  to  the  imputation  of  my 
having  miftaken  the  difeafe,  and  Subjected  me  to  cenfure  from 
the  public  for  indifcretion.  But  had  there  been  a caravan  then 
on  departure,  my  Situation  would  have  been  much  more  dis- 
agreeable ; the  Conful  would  have  refufed  granting  a clean  patent, 
and  I ldiould  have  been  acculed  of  doing  an  injury  to  the  mer- 
chants, by  officioufly  interpofing  unalked. 

The  calm  however  in  the  end  of  May  was  deceitful.  Several  acci- 
dents happening  at  that  time,  which  were  not  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans. By  the  4th  of  June,  my  account  of  infected  perfons 
in  the  city,  amounted  to  Sixteen ; but  Some  of  thofe  were  con- 
valescents lately  come  from  Damafcus,  or  other  places. 

3 Having  preferved  copies  of  my  letters  to  the  Conful,  relative  to  the  commence-  * 

ment  and  termination  of  the  plague,  I fhall  fubjoin  extracts  of  them  to  lhow  on 
what  ground  patents  were  refufed  or  granted  at  that  time. 

Aleppo,  May  22,  1760. 

To  William  K'inloch,  Efq. 


S I R, 

I AM  forry  to  inform  you,  that  my  fufpicions  concerning  the 
plague,  with  which  I acquainted  you  this  afternoon,  have  proved  true.  The  people 
are  actually  infefted  ; a bubo  I difcovered  in  one  of  them  this  evening,  together  with 
other  circumftances  in  their  cafes,  leave  no  longer  room  to  doubt  the  nature  of  their 
difeafe.  With  refpeft  to  the  gentlemen  of  our  faftory,  you  will  pleafe  to  make  ufe 
of  this  intelligence  in  the  manner  you  fhall  judge  proper,  my  having  communicated 
it  in  this  manner  to  you  will  excufe  my  filence  on  the  fubjedl  to-morrow,  when  I 
propofe  making  my  vifits  as  ufual  in  the  city. 


Zz 


I remain,  he. 
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BOOK  The  progrefs  of  the  diftemper,  till  the  middle  of  June,  was 
Wy-L/  very  flow,  and  fo  many  of  thofe  immediately  employed  about  the 
fick  efcaped  infedlion,  that  people  continued  to  deceive  themfelves 
with  hopes  of  its  not  being  the  plague;  which  they  thought 
muft  have  fpread  more  rapidly,  and  infallibly  have  attacked  the 
nurfes  of  the  fick : an  unfortunate  prejudice,  the  fource  of  infi- 
nite mifchief  in  all  countries.  The  increafe  of  the  diftemper 
through  the  latter  fortnight  of  June,  rendered  the  Europeans 
more  cautious  in  walking  about  in  the  city,  but  they  did  not 
judge  it  neceftary  to  lliut  up,  till  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
plague  difappeared  in  Auguft : and  I find  by  my  papers  that  ap- 
plications for  bills  of  health  were  made  to  the  Conful  the  begin- 
ning of  October  4. 

During  the  winter  of  1760,  I neither  met  with,  nor  heard  of 
any  peftilential  accidents ; but  it  was  generally  apprehended  the 
diftemper  would  return  next  year.  In  this  interval,  the  merchants 
were  bufy  in  providing  a cargo  for  a fhip  which  they  purpofed 
to  difpatch  early  in  the  fpring  ; but  flattering  themfelves  all  was 
over,  or  if  the  diftemper  ftiould  return,  that  it  would  be  late  in 
the  feafon,  the  departure  of  the  caravan  for  Scanderoon  was 
procraftinated  from  day  to  day,  till  the  31ft  of  March. 

From  an  apprehenflon  of  what  afterwards  happened,  I had  re- 
quefted  the  Conful  to  endeavour,  by  his  Druggomen,  or  others, 

Aleppo,  Oft.  6,  1760. 

4 To  William  Kinloch,  Efq. 

S 1 R, 

I N obedience  to  your  requeft  this  day,  1 have  examined  my 
journal  of  the  late  plague,  and  find  the  laft  inftance  of  infeftion  which  fell  under  my 
own  obfervation  happened  the  15th  of  Auguft  ; and  from  the  beft  information  I was 
able  to  procure,  that  no  perfon  has  been  infefted  later  than  the  19th  or  20th  of  that 
month.  As  I did  not  decline  vifiiing  the  infefted,  and  have  continued  the  fame 
methods  of  procuring  intelligence  which  I had  employed  from  the  beginning,  I 
think  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  plague  ceaied  in  this  city  about  the  20th  of 
Auguft.  I remain,  Ac. 


to 
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to  procure  intelligence  for  his  regulation  in  granting  patents;  as  CHAP. 
I did  not  wifh  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  obloquy  I had  incurred 
the  preceding  year,  more  efpecially  under  circumftances  which 
rendered  the  chance  of  incurring  it  much  greater.  But  he  fairly 
declared  that,  from  what  he  had  feen  already,  he  found  no  reli- 
ance, in  fuch  matters,  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Druggomen  ; that 
he  was  determined  not  to  grant  patents,  without  previous  appli- 
cation to  me,  and  if  he  found  me  declining  or  hefitating  to  give 
an  opinion,  he  would  cut  the  matter  fhort  at  once,  by  putting  a 
flop  to  clean  patents  till  Midfummer. 

Through  the  autumn  and  winter,  I had  conftantly  employed 
the  means  before-mentioned  in  the  Journal  for  procuring  intelli- 
gence ; and  had  myfelf  continued  to  vifit  the  natives,  in  mo  ft 
quarters  of  the  town  and  fuburbs.  I had  therefore  good  reafon, 
in  March,  to  think  them  ftill  free  from  the  plague  ; and  on  that 
ground  returned  anfwers  to  the  enquiries  frequently  made  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  fettlement,  concerning  the  health  of  the  city. 

In  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  March,  one  of  the  perfons  em- 
ployed to  collect  intelligence,  came  to  acquaint  me,  that  he  had 
for  fome  days  paft  heard  reports  of  the  plague,  but  deferred 
bringing  them  till  he  fhould  be  able  to  come  at  fome  certainty. 

That  he  had  been,  that  afternoon,  at  a houfe  near  the  Horfe- 
market,  where  he  found  a man  lying  extremely  ill,  with  a bubo 
in  his  groin  ; that  feveral  others  lay  fick  in  an  adjacent  Keifaria5, 
from  whence  a number,  that  to  him  appeared  incredible,  were 
faid  to  have  been  buried  within  the  laft  fortnight.  This  infor- 
mation, of  the  truth  of  which  I had  very  little  doubt,  did  not 
much  furprize  me.  I had  all  along  looked  upon  the  return  of 
the  plague  as  certain,  but  the  fudden  declaration  of  it  at  fo  cri- 
tical a conjuncture,  the  caravan,  for  Scanderoon  being  to  fet  out 
early  next  morning,  I knew  would  be  fubjedt  to  many  comments^ 


5 By  Keifaria  is  here  meant  a number  of  mean  houfes,  built  round  a large  en- 
dofed  area. 
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BOOK  The  affair,  as  it  then  flood,  was  of  a nature  not  to  be  concealed 
, from  the  Conful ; the  bare  fufpicion  was  fufficient  to  vitiate 
the  patent.  The  only  chance  of  preventing  a fcene  of  confu- 
fion  was,  that  of  finding  the  diflemper,  of  which  the  people 
then  lay  ill,  not  to  be  the  plague  ; but  as  fuch  a point  could 
not  fo  effe6tually  be  fettled  as  by  vifiting  the  Tick  rnyfelf,  I de- 
termined to  go  privately  to  the  place,  by  fun-rife  next  morning. 
The  refult  of  this  vifit  will  appear  from  the  cafes  marked  be- 
low6; and  from  a letter  written  to  the  Conful,  immediately  on 
my  return  home 7. 

I requefled  the  Conful,  for  obvious  reafons,  not  to  give  me  up 
as  the  author  of  his  intelligence,  for  at  leaft  fome  days.  But  in 
the  affembly  of  the  merchants,  which  was  fummoned  the  fame 
afternoon,  and  in  which  he  declared  his  not  being  at  liberty  to 
grant  clean  patents,  fo  many  infmuations  were  thrown  out  of 
the  poflibility  of  being  impofed  upon  in  his  information  ; of  the 
hardfhip  of  flopping  the  defpatch  of  the  fhip  upon  envious  or 
interefled  furmifes,  which  the  Conful’s  fhort  refidence  in  the 
country  had  not  yet  led  him  to  be  aware  of;  fo  much  flrefs  was 
laid  on  my  having  declared  to  every  body,  two  days  before,  that 
I had  heard  nothing  of  the  plague ; and  he  was  fo  flrongly  urged 
to  fend  for  me,  before  coming  to  a refolution  fo  detrimental  to 
their  affairs ; that,  after  refilling  fome  time,  he  was  at  length 


6 Cafe  VIII.  and  IX.  Appendix. 

Aleppo,  March  oi,  1761. 

7 To  William  Kinloch,  Efq. 

SIR, 

I A M forry  to  inform  you  that,  within  thefe  Iaft  eight  davs, 
feveral  perfons  within  the  walls  of  this  city  have  died  of  the  plague.  My  intelli- 
gence of  this  faft  is  accompanied  with  all  the  circumftances  of  certainty  that  matters 
of  fuch  a kind  can  well  admit  of;  and  in  the  fame  place  where  thofe  perfons  are 
faid  to  have  died,  there  are  now,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  feveral  others  lying  lick 
of  the  plague,  with  fymptoms  fo  unequivocal,  that  there  remains  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  difeafe.  I am,  &c. 
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forced  to  depart  from  his  promife,  and  to  tell  them  it  was  wholly  C^AP* 
unneceffary  I fhould  confirm  in  their  prefence,  what  I had  al-  * — ,-1— » 
ready  given  to  him  under  my  own  hand. 

In  the  firft  moments  of  difappointment,  I was  blamed  for  not 
giving  information  to  the  merchants,  before  the  Conful ; and 
fome  conceived  I had  been  officioufly  bufy,  in  faying  any  thing. at 
all  to  the  Conful,  before  being  afked.  It  was  not  then  known 
that  I myfelf  had  not  been  ten  hours  in  poffeffion  of  the  infor- 
mation, before  I took  the  moft  effectual  meafures  for  preventing 
impofition  ; and,  when  the  fa£t  was  afcertained,  of  communicating 
it  to  all.  Nor  was  it  recolledled  that  concealment  for  a few  days, 
of  what  muft  have  inevitably  been  known  when  a patent  was 
required,  might  have  involved  their  affairs  in  ftill  worfe  embar- 
raffment;  efpecially  if  any  part  of  the  goods  had  been  put  on  board 
of  the  Chip,  which  had  taken  in  part  of  her  cargo  at  other  ports. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  fettlement,  on  retiring  from  the  affem^ 
bly,  had  been  enjoined  not  to  mention  my  name  ; but  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  conceal  the  refufal  of  clean  patents ; and  the  confter- 
nation  in  the  city  became  general,  among  thofe  connected  with 
the  Europeans.  The  warehoufemen  and  other  fervants,  not  know- 
ing whence  the  information  came,  were  pofitive  the  Conful  had 
been  impofed  upon  ; affirming  it  (plaufibly  enough)  to  be  im- 
poffible  the  plague  fhould  exift  in  the  place,  without  one  or  other 
of  them  hearing  of  it.  They  perfifted  in  this  for  feveral  days ; 
and  pretended  that  all  the  native  doctors  concurred  in  there, 
being  no  plague. 

Notwithftanding  my  precautions,  my  vifit  at  the  Keifaria  had 
not  palTed  unnoticed.  It  happened  that  I was  obferved  going  to 
the  place,  by  the  flave  of  an  eminent  Turk  merchant,  who,, 
thinking  the  hour  unufually  early,  mentioned  the  having  feen 
me  to  his  matter.  Two  or  three  days  after,  the  merchant  being 

at 
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at  the  MohaffftV,  who  was  at  that  time  temporary  governor  of 
the  city,  the  plague  w^as  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  converfation  ; 
and  furprize  being  expreffed  at  the  unexpedted  ftep  taken  by  the 
Englifh  Conful,  the  merchant  communicated  the  information 
of  his  Have  to  the  Mohaffil,  adding,  that  fomething  probably 
might  be  learnt  from  me,  if  queftioned  privately  ; for  though  I 
pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  it  was  fufpedted  the 
Conful  muft  have  had  his  intelligence  from  me.  The  Mohaffil 
accordingly  fent  for  me,  and,  after  premifing  the  confequence 
it  was  to  him,  in  regard  to  the  public  revenue,  to  know  the  like- 
lihood there  was  of  a plague  that  year,  defired  to  know,  if  I could 
inform  him,  the  Conful’s  motive  for  refufing  bills  of  health.  In 
anfwer  to  this,  I explained  the  neceffity  the  Conful  was  under 
of  acfting  as  he  did,  and  confeffed  I myfelf  had  given  the  infor- 
mation. I told  him,  at  the  fame  time,  my  reafon  for  declining 
the  fubjedt  in  common  converfation  was  to  avoid  a repetition  of 
the  clamour  he  knew  had  been  raffed  againft  me  the  year  before. 
He  returned  me  thanks  ; and  I had  caufe  in  the  fequel  not  to 
repent  the  confidence  placed  in  him8  9. 

The  popular  notion  of  there  being  no  plague,  prevailed  during 
the  firft  ten  days  of  April ; the  Europeans  being  ftill  allured  by 
their  fervants,  that  they  had  taken  particular  pains  in  making 
enquiry,  without  being  able  to  trace  any  thing  of  the  diftemper. 
At  length  they  were  brought  to  acknowledge,  that  in  the  month 
of  March,  feveral  perfons  had  died  in  a certain  Keifaria  ; people 
not  of  Aleppo,  but  ftrangers  from  other  places;  that  the  morta- 
lity had  ceafed,  and  nothing  more  remained  of  the  diftemper. 
This  being  confidently  afferted  as  the  refult  of  fuch  enquiry,  was 

8 Farmer  of  the  Revenue. 

5 One  of  the  people  employed  by  me  to  procure  intelligence,  and  fufpeCted  of 
being  too  aCtive  in  the  exercife  of  his  duty,  was,  under  fome  other  pretence, 
thrown  into  prifon  ; but  immediately  liberated  on  my  application,  and  the  example 
proved  afterwards  a protection  for  all  the  others  whom  I retained  in  my  fervice. 

3 believed 
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believed  by  many  ; and  incredulity,  in  refpedl  to  the  plague,  pre- 
vailed pretty  generally  till  the  beginning  of  May. 

In  the  mean  while,  thefe  pretended  enquiries  were  either  neg- 
ligently conduced,  wholly  fictitious,  or  thofe  in  whom  fome  of 
the  Europeans  placed  confidence  were  guilty  of  molt  unjuftifiable 
deceit.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  prior  to  the  information  given  to 
the  Conful,  above  forty  perfons  had  been  buried  from  the  Kei- 
faria,  and  a number,  fomewhat  lefs,  from  an  Arab  camp  near  one 
of  the  city  gates10 : in  the  fecond  place,  the  people  of  the  Keifaria 
were  not  ftrangers  arrived  lately,  but  inhabitants,  and  molt  of 
them  natives  of  Aleppo  ; and  laftly,  fo  far  from  the  diftemper 
having  ceafed,  it  Hill  fubfifted  in  the  places  where  it  had  firfi: 
appeared,  and  there  were  daily  peftilential  funerals,  all  the  month 
of  April. 

From  what  has  been  now  faid,  as  well  as  from  the  Hiftoricai 
Journal,  it  appears  what  little  credit  is  due  to  the  reports  of  the 
interefted  part  of  the  natives,  in  the  beginning  of  a plague.  But 
it  may  juftly  be  thought  ftrange  how  faCts,  fuch  as  have  been 
Hated,  could  pafs  unnoticed  by  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of  infected 
houfes  ; and  why  perfons,  not  connected  with  commerce,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  lofe  by  the  communication,  fhould  be  re- 
ferved,  when  matters  of  that  kind  came  to  their  knowledge.  In 
anfwer  to  the  firft,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  unufual  mor- 
tality, in  the  laft  ten  days  of  March,  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Keifaria,  nor  did  they 
affeCt  to  conceal  it;  and  information  in  other  parts  might  have 
been  obtained  by  any  one,  by  going,  as  I did,  to  the  fpot.  Nei- 
ther was  what  pafled  in  other  parts  of  the  town  unknown,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  women,  nor  were  they  ihy  in  talking  of  it.  But  the 
perfons  dependent  on  trade  and  manufacture,  who  compofe  a nu- 
merous clafs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  difperfed  in  mod  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  check  the  fpreading  reports  of  the  plague  ; and 

10  Hiftoricai  Journal. 
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the  Chriftians  and  Jews,  who  have  accefs  to  the  Europeans,  are 
in  this  refpedt  very  affiduous. 

In  regard  to  fuch  of  the  Turks  who  have  no  concern  in  trade, 
they  have  no  interefted  motive  for  concealing  what  they  hear ; 
but  politely  abftain  from  propagating  reports  which  they  know 
to  be  unpleafing,  and  which  may  happen  to  prejudice  others  in 
their  affairs.  The  condudt  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  upper  clafs 
is  more  readily  accounted  for ; moft  of  them,  or  their  relations, 
are  engaged  in  commerce,  and  a confirmation  of  the  plague’s 
exiftence  affedts,  more  or  lefs,  the  whole  nation.  The  year  1761 
affords  a ftrong  example  of  their  conduct  at  fuch  times.  At  the 
cuftomary  ceremonial  vifits  on  the  Feaft  of  Eafter,  nothing  was 
heard  but  congratulations  on  the  extindtion  of  the  plague  ; an 
event,  however,  which  was  by  few  believed,  and  by  many  known 
to  be  not  true.  The  matter  of  the  houfe  knew  very  well  he 
might  fafely  afk  his  guefts,  affembled  from  different  quarters  of 
the  town,  what  news  they  had  of  the  plague.  Every  one  was 
prepared  to  thank  God  he  had  heard  of  no  new  accidents,  for 
many  days.  Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  vifitors, 
he  was  enabled  to  produce  evidence  for  a fadt,  which  he  himfelf 
knew  was  falfe.  If  the  plague  were  really  in  the  city,  how  was 
it  poffible  fo  many  as  had  been  to  vifit  him,  lhould  know  nothing 
of  the  matter  ? A declaration  of  this  kind  procured  him  a more 
welcome  reception  where  he  returned  the  vifits,  and  thofe  who 
heard  him,  were  authorized  in  their  refpedtive  circles  to  diffemi- 
nate  equivocal  untruth  with  a fafe  confcience. 

In  the  mean  while  it  is  of  obvious  importance  that  the  Conful, 
who  has  the  foie  power  of  granting  bills  of  health,  lhould  have 
the  earlieft  and  belt  intelligence  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague 
in  the  city,  or  in  its  vicinity  : but  how  is  this  intelligence  to  be 
obtained,  in  a country  where  he  can  expedt  no  affiftance  from 
the  police  ; and  where  there  is  a perpetual  combination  to  conceal 
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matters  from  his  knowledge  as  long  as  poflible".  The  only  per- 
fons  he  can  apply  to  are  his  druggomen  or  interpreters,  and  there 
are  feveral  realons  for  their  not  w idling  to  interfere.  It  is  an 
invidious  office  to  communicate  vague  reports,  which  may  difturb 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  it  is  out  of  their  line  to  afcertain 
fuch  fadts  as  they  may  accidentally  hear  of.  Yet  fuch  are  the  only 
reports  to  be  expedted  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  when  the 
charadteriftic  marks  of  the  plague  are  very  often  abfent,  or  con- 
cealed. The  interpreters,  well  knowing  that  a communication, 
under  fuch  circumftances,  would  be  execrated,  as  highly  officious, 
naturally  (land  aloof,  and  rather  avoid  than  encourage  information. 

When  accidents  multiply,  or  chance  brings  them  to  be  talked 
of  in  a way  that  mud  reach  the  Conful,  how  is  he  to  know  that 
fuch  are  really  the  plague  ? reports  for  the  mod  part  being  con- 
tradidfory.  There  is  no  medical  perfon  officially  obliged  to  vifit 
the  lick;  and,  if  a native  pradlitioner  of  phyde  were  to  be  em- 
ployed, his  report  on  feveral  accounts  would  be  fufpicious ; if 
favourable,  it  would  be  alleged  he  was  afraid  of  popular  refent- 
ment ; if  otherwife,  that  he  was  corrupt  or  ignorant. 

In  the  end  of  the  feafon,  the  Conful  finds  himfelf  under  equal, 
if  not  more  embarraffrnent,  it  being  more  difficult  to  affirm,  of  a 

!I  From  the  reprefentation  cf  the  Smyrna  merchants,  in  their  letter  to  the  late 
Mr.  Howard,  it  would  appear  that  the  Conful  of  Smyrna  is  lei's  liable  to  have  mat- 
ters concealed  from  him,  than  to  be  milled  by  fldlitious  reports  of  a plague,  when 
none  aftually  exifts.  It  would  feem  that  the  Conful  there  is  determined,  in  grant- 
ing clean  or  foul  patents,  by  the  Reports  he  receives  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he 
is  under  the  neceffity  of  applying  for  information  ; becaufe  nothing  on  the  fubjeft, 
to  be  depended  upon,  can  be  procured  from  the  Turks.  But  as  many  of  the  Greek 
merchants  trade  direftly  to  Leghorn,  and  other  ports,  in  ti)o  fame  commodities 
which  are  exported  to  England,  it  often  becomes  their  intereft  to  raife  falfe  alarms 
of  the  plague,  in  order  to  impede  the  difpatch  of  the  Englifh  fhips  ; which,  being 
under  the  neceffity  of  waiting  forty  days  for  clean  patents,  the  foreign  fhips  gain  the 
important  advantage  of  bringing  their  cargoes  to  the  European  markets  much 
fooner.  At  Aleppo,  few  or  none  of  the  native  merchants  carrying  on  any  commerce 
diredly  to  Europe,  there  is  no  temptation  to  fuch  practices. 
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large  town,  that  the  diftemper  has  ceafed,  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning to  pronounce  fuch  and  fuch  particular  accidents  to  be 
the  plague.  The  ufual  practice  is,  that  the  Conful  marks  down 
the  laft  inftance  which  comes  to  his  knowledge,  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  forty  days  from  that  date,  confiders  himfelf  at  liberty 
to  grant  bills  of  health,  which  are  reckoned  clean.  But  if  hia 
information  be  merely  fortuitous,  or  derived  from  no  one  who  is 
rcfponfible  for  negligence  in  enquiry,  fuch  patents  reft  on  a very 
precarious  foundation. 


It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  Conful,  as 
jnagiftrate  of  health,  is  not  provided  with  adequate  means  of 
obtaining  neceffary  information  ; and  that  he  is  obliged  to  adt 
under  fcveral  difadvantages.  That  he  is  liable  to  be  milled,  on 
one  hand,  to  the  prejudice  of  commerce,  by  fidtitious  rumours; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  endanger  the  health  of  his  mother  country, 
by  a declaration,  refpedting  the  health  of  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  founded  on  intelligence  in  which  he  has  been  equally, 
but  in  its  confequence  more  materially,  deceived. 


CHAP.  V. 

Hardjhlps  to  commerce  refulting  from  the  prefent  regulations  in  Turkey — = 
Little  fecurity  to  Britain  derived  from  them — Regard  ought  always 
to  he  had  to  the  convenience  of  merchants , in  framing  orders  for 
quarantine — Bills  of  health , on  their  prefent  footing , defective  and 
inf e cure — Trade  ceafes  during  the  rage  of  the  plague,  but  is  refumed 
too  early  in  its  decline. 

B Y an  order  of  the  Levant  Company,  no  fhip  fhall  depart 
from  any  port  of  Turkey  or  Egypt,  without  a bill  of  health  ; 
and,  by  a fubfequent  order,  no  clean  bill  of  health  Brail  be  granted 

to 
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to  any  fhip  in  loading  for  Great  Britain,  at  any  of  the  faid  ports,  CHAP, 
when  accidents,  or  even  a Tingle  accident,  of  the  plague  has  hap-  «. — 
pened,  until  the  expiration  of  forty  days. 

Had  a Caravan,  in  the  year  1760,  happened  to  be  ready  to  fet 
out  from  Aleppo  in  May,  a few  days  before  the  plague  broke 
out  on  the  2 2d  of  that  month,  the  fhip  could  no  more  have 
obtained  a clean  patent  than  in  the  following  year;  yet  circum- 
ftances  were  widely  different.  In  the  former  year  the  city,  and  its 
environs,  had  remained  many  years  free  from  all  fufpicion  of 
plague;  the  filk  and  other  merchandife  had  been  purchafed  and 
packed  up,  before  any  fufpicion  arofe.  In  the  latter,  at  lead  part 
of  the  cargo  mud  have  been  provided,  though  perhaps  not 
cleaned  or  packed,  not  only  in  fufpicious  times,  but  even  when 
the  plague  actually  exided.  If  it  was  a hard  cafe  in  the  fecond 
year  to  redrain  the  merchant’s  property  from  exportation,  it 
furely  would  have  been  much  harder  in  the  fird. 

Again,  the  goods  fuppofed  to  be  redrained  in  the  fpring  of 
1760,  and  which  had  remained  in  warehoufe  all  the  fummer  and 
autumn,  became  entitled  to  be  exported  in  the  winter,  forty  days 
after  the  ceffation  of  the  plague : and,  what  is  more,  I know  of 
no  cudom  or  regulation  that  prevented  the  merchants,  after  their 
coming  out  from  confinement,  the  latter  end  of  July,  from  pro- 
viding or  completing  a cargo,  which  they  might  legally  have 
defpatched  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  year  1761,  affords  an  example  dill  dronger.  The  plague 
fpread  more  confiderably  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Euro- 
peans were  longer  fhut  up,  and  the  filk,  as  well  as  other  com- 
modities, mud  have  been  provided  during  the  time  of  the  plague. 

But  had  the  contagion  ceafed,  as  was  expected,  in  Augud,  there 
could  have  been  no  legal  objedlion  to  bills  of  health  in  October  ; 
as  it  happened,  the  plague  did  not  ceafe  in  the  autumn. 
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On  "the  termination  of  the  plague  in  1762,  the  goods  to  be 
exported,  confifted  of  fuch  as  had  been  ready  for  exportation  in 
the  month  of  March,  1761,  and  of  fuch  as  mu  ft  certainly  have 
been  provided  either  during  the  plague,  or  in  the  lliort  interval 
between  the  middle  of  September  and  beginning  of  November. 
The  requifition  of  clean  patents,  in  November,  mud  have  been 
complied  with  by  the  Conful,  notwithftanding  part  of  the  goods 
were  what  had  been  prevented  from  being  exported  in  1761,  and 
part  had  been  provided  when  the  filk  countries,  as  well  as  Aleppo* 
were  actually,  or  very  recently  had  been,  vifited  in  a much  higher 
degree  by  the  plague  than  in  the  former  years, 
o - \ v$ \ . j.cv  -v.  h aarfw  .ashJfltioo 


It  may  be  thought  that  the  regulations  alluded  to  by  Sir  Jamb 3 
Porter  had  made  ample  provision  for  all  this ; that  the  goods 
prevented  from  being  exported  in  1761,  mu  ft  have  been  opened 
and  aired,  before  their  being  {hipped  in  1762;  that  the  mer- 
chants were  either  prohibited  from  making  purchafes,  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  deferibed,  or,  for  their  own  fakes,  would  abftain  from 
fo  doing.  But  we  have  already  feen  that  the  orders  of  the  Le- 
vant Company  reach  not  the  cafes  now  fuppofed  ; and  I {hall 
only  remark  further,  that  whatever  may  be  the  practice  in  other 
parts  of  the  Levant,  or  whatever  may  in  former  times  have  been 
the  practice  in  Syria ; the  goods  in  queftion  were  neither  opened 
nor  otherwife  purified  ; the  merchants  did  not  confider  them- 
felves  reftridled  from  making  purchafes,  when  or  where  they 
judged  fit ; nor  did  the  Conful  confider  himfelf  invefted  with  any 
power  to  interfere  in  fuch  matters.  As  to  the  merchants  abftain- 
ing  from  commerce  for  the  fake  of  their  own  prefervation,  I do 
not  believe  any  of  them  in  the  height  of  the  plague  ventured  com- 
munication, or  to  receive  goods1;  but  before  {hutting  up,  and 

after 


1 Though  the  Englilh  are  not,  other  nations  are  fufpe&ed  of  rifking  a dangerous 
commerce  at  luch  times,  with  what  juftice  I cannot  pretend  to  know.  “ II  faut 
fcavoir  que  les  marchands  de  Marfeille  out  des  correfpondans  dans  chaque  echelle 
“ du  Levant,  qui  ont  loin  de  prendre  leur  mefures  a propos  pour  faire  les  achats  au 

“ meilleur 
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after  coming  out  from  confinement,  though  in  both  cafes  c 
the  plague,  in  fome  degree  ftill  fubfifts,  the  danger  of  commu- 
nication is  varioufly  eftimated,  and  the  merchants  abftaining 
from,  or  immediately  engaging  in  commercial  intercourfe,  depends 
upon  circumftances  very  different  from  confiderations  of  perfonal 
danger.  It  is  true,  the  filk  from  infedted  places,  or  purchafed  in 
fufpicious  times,  muff  be  cleaned  and  repacked  at  Aleppo,  and 
if  any  accident  ihould  happen  among  the  perfons  employed  in 
thofe  operations,  it  would  prove  a new  impediment  to  bills  of 
health  : but  it  is  a very  rafh  inference,  that  nothing  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  merchandife  tranfported  at  fuch  times  to  other 
countries,  when  the  workmen  employed  on  them -in  Turkey  hap- 
pen to  efcape  unhurt. 

In  framing  regulations  for  quarantine,  it  ought  to  be  a 
leading  principle,  as  far  as  may  be  confident  with  the  public 
fafety,  to  avoid  multiplying  the  reftraints  and  embarraffments 
of  commerce.  In  times  of  fufpicion  and  of  peftilence,  the  mer- 
chants are  unavoidably  fubjedt  to  many  delays,  vexations,  and 
Ioffes ; it  were  cruel,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to  fuperadd  reftric- 
tions,  either  unneceffary,  or  inadequate  to  the  intended  purpofe. 

A regulation  that  renders  every  patent  inadmiffible  in  England, 
except  what  declares  the  place  where  the  Ihip  was  loaded  to  have 
been  free  from  the  plague,  or  fufpicion  of  the  plague,  for  the  fpace, 
atleaft,  of  forty  days,  I am  inclined  to  think  will  be  found,  in  both 
refpedts,  of  this  kind.  Two  or  three  accidents  in  the  beginning 
of  the  feafon,  taints  a bill  of  health  equally  as  five  hundred  would 

“ meilleur  marche  qu’ils  peuvent.  Le  temps  de  la  contagion  eft  tres  propre  pour 
“ faire  ce  qu’ils  appellent  de  bons  coups,  parceque  le  commerce  des  etrangers  ceflant 
“ dans  ces  fortes  des  occaftons,  ce  deffaut  fait  baiffer  les  marchandifes,  & ils  en 
“ pvofitent  pour  faire  des  Amas.  Quand  ce  temps  eft  pafie,  les  Vaifteaux  vont  faire 
“ leur  chargement,  & comrae  la  contagion  paroit  avoir  ceffe,  ils  partent  avec.  une 
“ patentc  nette , & des  ballots  empcjles.  Or,  comme  l’on  n’ufe  pas  dans  les  infirmeries 
“ de  l'a  meme  rigidite  a l’egard  de  ceux  qui  arrivent  avec  patente  nette,  qu’on  prat- 
‘‘  tiqueroit  envers  ceux  qui  l’auroient  brute,  il  eft  aife’  de  juger  des  confluences  que 
“ cet  abus  peut  avoir.”  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  part  ii.  p.  184,  205. 
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BOOK  do;  and  a patent  declaring  the  place  free  for  forty  days,  though 
l/T  -t  t^ie  plague  had  raged  there  for  feveral  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  quarantine,  is  reckoned  as  clean  as  if  the  place  had 
remained  uninterruptedly  free  for  feveral  years. 

There  would  feem  to  be  two  principal  defeats  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  bills  of  health 2.  The  one  in  requiring  the  Conful  to  de- 
clare abfolutely  that  the  plague  is,  or  is  not,  in  the  place ; the 

I r ? k-  , , , ^ - _ . ->  . 

2 I fhall  here  fubjoin  an  abflraft  of  a bill  of  health  from  Cyprus,  dated  in  the 
year  1735,  when  the  Levant  Company  was  on  the  ancient  eftablifhment.  I have 
none  within  my  reach  from  other  places,  or  of  a later  date  ; the  Quarantine  Aft,  in 
1753,  made  no  alteration  in  the  form. 

“ We  Stiles  Lupart,  Efq.  Conful,  &c.  Do  give  full  and  undoubted  teftimony 
“ and  attefl  to  all  Honourable  and  Excellont  Lords,  Commanders,  and  other  Gffi- 
“ cers  by  fea,  to  whom  thefe  our  prefent  letters  fhall  come,  that  there  departed  from 
“ this  town  and  port  of  Salines,  the  Britifh  fhip  called  Delawar,  commanded  by 
“ William  Cleland,  for  the  voyage  of  London,  with  his  mariners  to  the  number 
“ of  forty-five,  including  the  captain  and  officers,  who  are  Britons,  and  the  fhip 
<c  belonging  to  Britifh  owners  ; and  we  further  attefl  to  all  Honourable  Magiflratts 
“ or  other  Officers  upon  the  Office  of  Health,  in  Chriftian  parts,  that,  by  the  grace 
“ of  God,  in  this  ifland  and  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  there  is,  and  for  more  than  three 
“ years  paft  has  been,  perfeft  health,  and  the  inhabitants  free  from  all  fufpicion  of 
“ plague  or  other  contagious  diflemper,  which  is  made  known.  In  witnefs  whereof 
“ we  have  fet  our  hand,  and  caufed  the  accuflomary  feal  of  our  Cancellaria  to  be 
“ affixed  hereunto.  Given  at  our  Refidence  in  Larnica  of  Cyprus,  the  26th  Day 
“ of  February,  &c.  & c. 

A feparate  Bill  of  Health,  for  a paffienger  on  the  fame  fhip,  runs  nearly  in  the 

fame  flile,  in  Italian.  “ Atteftiamo qualmente  II  latore  di  quefta  e H Signor 

“ P - - FI  - - gentilhomo  Inglefe  fi  imbarcha  fopra  La  Nave  - Delawar per  il 

“ viaggio  deflinato,  a Iddio  piacendo,  per  Londra.  Attefliamo  anche qualmente 

“ in  quefia  Ifola  fi  vive,  per  la  Iddio  gratia,  con  ottima  falute,  & fenza  fofpetto 
“ alcun  di  mal  contagiofo  che  fi  fia  per  piu  da  tre  Anni  paflati,  II  che  vi  fia 
“ noto,  See.  &c. 

' It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Englifh  patent  declares  the  place  to  be  free,  not 

only  from  the  plague,  but  from  all  contagious  diforders  whatever,  which  is  much 
more  than  was  neceffary  ; for  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  even  petechial  fevers,  common 
-on  the  coaft,  were  never  reckoned  impediments  to  a Bill  of  Health. 

1 other 
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other  in  excluding  a detail  of  circumftances,  indicating  fufpicions  CHAP 
ofmoreorlefs  weight,  where  certainty,  which  inevitably  mull 
be  fometimes  the  cafe,  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  refpect  to  the  firft,  where  the  city  and  adjacent  territory 
have  remained  free  for  a year  or  two,  a Conful  may,  without 
hefitation,  grant  a clean  patent  in  the  ufual  form;  but  after  a 
plague  has  been  raging  in  the  town  for  many  weeks,  it  feems  ra- 
ther unreafonable,  in  a matter  fo  difficult  to  be  afc.ertained  in  a 
populous  town,  to  exadt  an  inconditionate  declaration,  as  indif- 
penfable  to  conftitute  a clean  patent ; and  to  lay  him  under  the 
neceffity  of  deeming  all  fufpicious  circumflances  indifcriminately 
fufficient  to  conftitute  a foul  one.  The  public  health  is  endan- 
gered by  the  firft,  the  property  of  the  merchant  very  unneceffa- 
rily  tied  up  by  the  fecond. 

The  other  defedt  in  the  bills  of  health  might  be  remedied  by 
the  admiffionof  middle  patents,  between  the  clean  and  foul,  reciting 
fufpicious  circumftances,  or  the  reputed  ftate  of  adjacent  towns, 
which  it  may  happen  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Conful  to 
afeertain.  Thefe,  by  foreign  nations,  are  admitted  under  the 
title  of  Touched  Patents,  Patentes  7 ouchees ; and  tend  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  adminiftration  of  a Conful,  as  a magiftrate  of  health. 

The  foul  patents  I need  fay  nothing  of,  as  they  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  be  inadmiffible  in  England,  till  fuch  time  as  a regular 
Lazaretto  ihall  be  eftablilhed,  for  the  reception  of  fhips  that  bring 
them  ; but  the  middle  kind,  which  at  prefent  are  equally  inad- 
miffible, might  be  fafely  received  in  England,  under  fome  little 
improvement  of  the  precautions  ufually  pradtifed  there.  A fhip 
departing  from  Aleppo  the  end  of  May,  1760,  might,  on  that 
fuppofition,  have  brought  a touched  patent,  and,  for  reafons  to 
be  a gned  hereafter,  I think  a fhip  defpatched  early  in  the 
fpring  of  1761,  before  the  reappearance  of  the  plague,  fhould 
have  been  considered  as  handing  in  the  fame  predicament, 

though 
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patent. 


The  admiffion  of  fhips  with  middle  or  touched  patents,  at  pre- 
sent wholly  prohibited,  would  not  only  in  fome  degree  be  a relief 
to  commerce,  but  I am  perfuaded  would  conduce  more  to  the 
public  fafety  than  the  prefent  reftridtion.  As  this  may  appear  a 
paradox,  I {hall  endeavour  to  explain  it. 

He  mull;  entertain  an  ill  opinion  of  mankind  who  can  believe 
any  merchant,  in  the  Levant,  from  lucrative  motives,  would 
rifk  the  health  of  his  country,  by  exporting  merchandife  when 
the  plague  was  raging  in  the  place ; or  under  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mind,  that  his  commerce,  highly  advantageous  as  it 
might  be  to  himfelf,  might  in  the  event  involve  thoufands  of 
his  fellow  creatures  in  mifery.  But  very  different  opinions  of  the 
probability  of  fuch  confequences  prevail  in  England  and  in  the 
Levant,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  and  decline  of  a plague. 
What  would  excite  dreadful  apprehenfions  univerfally  in  Lon- 
don, caufes  very  little  alarm  in  countries  more  accuitomed  to  be 
vifited  by  the  plague.  Perfons  in  the  Levant,  as  I have  repeatedly 
had  occafion  to  remark  before,  feldom  have  recourfe  to  mea- 
fures  for  their  own  protection  till  the  diftemper  has  confiderably 
advanced ; and  trade,  which  is  often  little  interrupted  before 
the  fhutting  up,  is  frequently  refumed  almoft  as  foon  as  the  ware- 
houfe  doors  are  thrown  open.  There,  no  doubt,  are  exceptions 
to  this,  to  be  found  in  the  more  wary  conduct  of  fome  indivi- 
duals ; but  the  practice  is  far  lefs  uncommon  than  perfons,  deli- 
berately fpeculating  in  Britain,  would  eafily  be  perfuaded  to  think 
probable. 

The  notion  prevalent  in  Turkey,  that  little  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  contagion  early  in  the  fpring,  or  in  the  decline  of 
the  plague  in  the  autumn,  contributes  to  maintain  the  pradtice 
of  concealing  peftilential  accidents  as  long  as  pradticable.  The 
6 lefs 
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lefs  that  is  faid  about  them,  think  the  natives,  the  lefs  chance 
there  is  of  their  coming  to  the  ear  of  the  Conful ; and  if  things 
can  be  hulhed  up  tiil  after  the  defpatch  of  the  fhip  in  port,  they 
conceive  no  harm  can  arife  from  the  concealment.  I am  far  from 
infmuating  that  the  merchants  directly  connive  at  intrigues  of 
this  kind;  on  the  contrary,  I have  often  known  them  deceived 
by  their  fervants.  But  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  wifh  the 
arrangements  they  have  made  fhould  not  be  interrupted,  and  to 
be  remifs  in  fearching  for  what  they  dread  to  find.  Unpleafmg 
reports,  tranfient,  and  often  contradictory,  are  apt  to  be  difbe- 
lieved,  or  only  leave  flight  impreffions ; and,  in  deliberating  on 
confequences,  where  the  problematical  ride  of  the  plague  being 
exported  is  put  in  one  fcale,  and  the  certain  lofs,  from  a long  de- 
tention of  property,  is  put  in  the  other,  the  merchant  immediately 
interefted  in  the  decifion  ought  to  have  fteady  nerves,  who  would 
truft  himfelf  to  hold  the  balance. 

In  the  mean  while  the  praftice  of  concealing  peftilential  acci- 
dents, with  a view  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  trade,  or  the 
defpatch  of  fhips  to  Europe,  often  proves  detrimental  to  the 
merchants  themfelves,  and  feldom  proves  thoroughly  fuccefsful. 
It  proves  detrimental,  by  leading  the  merchant,  deceived  by  fal- 
lacious hope,  to  enlarge  his  inveftments,  and  to  procraftinate  the 
departure  of  his  fliip,  which,  if  he  had  had  good  intelligence, 
might  have  been  fafely  defpatched  with  the  goods  long  before 
ready,  and  a large  part  of  the  cargo  have  got  home,  in  (lead  of 
the  whole  being  tied  up  for  many  months,  for  the  fake  of  a 
few  lingering  bales.  This  was  obvioufly  the  cafe  in  1761  ; for  a 
caravan  might  have  been  defpatched  in  February,  had  not  fome 
circum fiances,  relative  to  other  places  not  far  diftant,  been  fup- 
preffed,  and  fome  intelligence  which  was  received,  been  too  much 
difrevarded. 

O 

The  ftratagem  alfo,  frbm  the  nature  of  the  thing,  mu  ft  often 
prove  unfuccefsful ; fueccfs  depending  lefs  on  the  number  of  pef- 
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K tilential  accidents  to  be  concealed,  than  on  the  Places  where 
^ they  happen,  and  the  quality  of  the  perfons  who  are  the  fubjedts 
of  them. 

The  rifk  arifmg  from  the  chance  of  fhips  being  defpatched 
with  clean  patents,  when  the  plague  adlually  exifts  in  the  place, 
is  affuredly  not  ideal ; and  no  argument  will  avail  with  the 
natives  againft  concealment,  whereby  fuch  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained, till  a greater  latitude  be  admitted.  Till  the  temptation 
to  deceive  be  leffened,  and  truth  be  encouraged  to  come  forward, 
by  an  affurance  that  circumftances  candidly  expofed,  might  often 
obtain  a patent,  by  which  the  fhip,  on  her  arrival,  would  not 
be  fubjedt  to  a reftraint  much  longer  than  if  the  patent  were 
clean  : inftead.  of  an  embargo,  grounded  fometimes  on  diftruft 
that  matters  are  worfe  than  they  really  are. 

As  things  ftand  at  prefent,  bills  of  health  are  not  entitled  to 
that  degree  of  credit  they  ought  to  have.  A clean  patent,  at 
certain  times,  brings,  in  reality,  lefs  fecurity  to  the  kingdom  than 
one  touched,  or  expreflive  of  fufpicion.  The  one  puts  the  council 
of  health  on  its  guard,  the  other  lulls  it  into  imaginary  fecurity  : 
and,  as  long  as  clean  patents  only  are  admitted  in  England,  it 
may  juftly  be  apprehended  that,  under  the  mafk  of  that  title, 
fuch  as  in  truth  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  touched,  if  not 
foul,  will  fometimes  find  their  way,  in  fpight  of  any  thing  in  the 
power  of  the  Confuls  abroad,  under  the  prefent  conftitution,  to 
hinder. 
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Bills  of  health,  or  patents,  JJjould  he  admitted  under  two  denominations , 
clean  and  touched — 7 he  clean , fo  reckoned,  ought  fometimes  to  be 
deemed  touched — Injl ructions  to  Confuls — Practical  examples,  flow- 
ing the  expedience  of  admitting  touched  patents — Necejfity  of  fupplying 
the  Confuls  with  better  means  oj  information — Efablfhment  of furgeons 
propofed — Inf  rudi  ions  to  furgeons . 

IN  the  Quarantine  Bill  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
by  Lord  Barrington,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1753,  it  was  pro- 
pofed to  be  enacted,  “ That  our  Confuls  abroad,  refiding  in  any 
part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  or  in  any  other  port,  when 
his  Majefty,  fhould  fo  order  in  Council,  fhould  fee  that  the 
mafter  of  every  (hip  which  fhould  touch  at  any  place  within 
his  confular  diftrict,  fhould,  at  the  cofl  and  charges  of  the  faid 
mafter,  be  provided  with  a Yellow  Jack,  with  a Swallow  Tail  ; 
and  fhould  fign  and  deliver  to  every  fuch  mafter,  upon  reafon- 
able  requeft,  a bill  of  health,  and  manifeft,  certifying  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  all  goods  taken  on  board,  at  what  time 
the  laft  peftilential  contagion,  or  fufpicion  thereof,  began ; what 
number  of  perfons  were  fuppofed  to  have  died  of  the  plague; 
and  when  it  apparently  ended  within  his  jurifdiction.” 

Various  objections  being  made  to  the  yellow  jack,  that  claufe 
was  rejected  ; and  in  the  act,  nothing  is  contained,  refpecting  bills 
of  health,  further  than  that  every  mafter  of  a veffel,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  place  appointed  for  quarantine,  fhall  deliver  fuch  bill 
of  health  and  manifeft  as  he  fhall  have  received  from  any  Britifh 
Conful,  together  with  his  log-book  and  journal,  under  a penalty 
of  five  hundred  pounds. 
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Bills  of  health  were  probably  confidered  as  fufficiently  efta- 
blifhed  already  by  his  Majefty’s  inftructions  to  Embafladors  or 
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p1'  Confuls,  in  Europe;  and  in  regard  to  Turkifh  ports,  no  {hip,  by 
' the  Levant  Company’s  orders,  could  be  defpatched  without  one. 
But  the  rejected  claufes,  propofed  to  be  inferted  in  the  bill  of 
health,  namely,  “ at  what  time  the  loft  pefilential  contagion , or  fuf- 
“ pi  cion  thereof,  began ; and  what  number  of  perfons  were  fuppofed  to 
“ have  died  of  the  plague ,”  had  better,  perhaps,  have  been  received. 

In  the  mean  while  it  would  feem  expedient,  that  bills  of  health, 
or  patents,  ihould  be  admitted  under  two  denominations ; namely, 
clean,  and  touched,  or  {lightly  tainted. 

The  clean  patent,  inthefenfe  commonly  received,  implies  a de- 
claration of  the  Conful,  under  the  public  feal,  that  the  place  of  his 
refidence  is  then  entirely  free  from  the  plague,  and  all  fufpicions 
of  plague,  and  has  been  fo  for  fuch  or  fuch  a time,  but  at  leaft  for 
forty  days  preceding  the  date  of  the  patent.  The  term  of  forty 
days  having  been  adopted  by  common  confent  in  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean,  may  on  that  account  continue,  as  hitherto,, 
to  entitle  the  patent  to  the  appellation  of  clean,  but  confidering 
the  difficulty,  as  fhown  before,  of  afcertaining  precifely  the  time 
when  the  plague  ceafes,  it  feems  reafonable  in  England,  where 
there  are  no  regular  Lazarettos,  that  all  patents  bearing  forty 
days  only,  as  well  as  fuch  declaring  the  place  to  have  been  free 
for  any  {pace  of  time  lefs  than  three  months,  fhould  be  deemed 
touched,  and  the  quarantine  of  the  goods  regulated  according  to 
circumftances. 

By  circumftances  are  here  under  hood,  the  beginning  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  plague  at  the  place,  in  the  feafon  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  patent ; a concife  account  of  which  ought 
to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  Conful,  by  the  firft  Blips  defpatched,  as 
well  as  over  land,  by  way  of  Vienna.  In  this  manner  the  council 
of  health  would  be  in  poffeffion  of  information  on  which  to 
form  an  equitable  decificn ; inftead  of  relying  merely  on  the 
patent,  or  or  the  very  precarious  intelligence  cohered  from  in- 
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tercepted  letters,  or  from  fuch  as  the  merchants  are,  on  fome  CHAP, 
occafions,  called  upon  to  produce.  The  intelligence  procured  in 
this  indiredt  manner  is  very  little  to  be  depended  on;  for  it  is 
a conftant  and  prudential  maxim  of  the  merchants,  to  avoid  the 
fubjedt  altogether  in  their  correfpondence,  or  at  lead:  to  be  very 
fparing  on  it;  from  a juft  apprehenfion,  founded  in  experience, 
that  an  unguarded  paragraph  about  the  plague,  mifunderftood' 
in  England,  is  capable  of  raiding  very  neediefs  alarm,  and  em- 
barrafling  their  fhips. 

Befides  the  immediate  advantage  of  enabling  the  council  to 
form  a decifion,  the  tranfmiflion  of  intelligence  diredlly  from 
abroad,  would  in  time  furnilh  materials  for  an  authentic  hiftory 
of  the  progrefs  of  contagion  in  the  different  fcales  of  the  Levant ; 
from  which,  ufeful  hints  might  be  extracted  for  the  future  re- 
gulation of  quarantines.  Had  a regifter  of  this  kind  been  kept 
from  the  time  quarantines  were  inftituted  in  England,  no  cafe 
hardly  could  now  arife  wherein  the  council  would  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  derive  fome  aid  from  precedent,  in  their  deli- 
berations. 

The  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  the  ufual  courfe  of 
the  plague,  the  feafons  of  its  beginning  .and  its  ending  in  different 
places,  and  of  having  an  authentic  ftate  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
contagion,  in  the  fealon  preceding  the  date  of  the  patent,  will 
appear  clearer  from  examples. 

The  plagues  at  Aleppo  of  1742,  and  1760,  continued  three  fuc- 
ceffive  years.  This  probably  was  not  the  ufual  courfe  : but 
whether  it  was  or  was  not,  and  in  what  manner  it  may  have 
varied,  in  a certain  feries  of  years,  would  have  been  matter  of  no 
doubt,  had  there  been  a regifter,  in  the  council  of  health,  to 
recur  to. 

Had 
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Had  a fhip  in  July,  1760,  arrived  from  Scanderoon,  with 
a patent  from  Aleppo,  dated  the  1 5th  of  May,  the  patent  would 
have  declared  the  city  to  have  been  free  from  the  plague  for  four- 
teen years.  If  ihips  ever  were  admitted  to  immediate  prattique, 
this  fhip  was  furely  entitled  to  it.  But,  on  the  fuppofition  made 
above,  of  information  tranfmitted  by  the  Conful,  the  council 
at  the  fame  time,  with  the  bill  of  health,  would  have  received 
accounts  of  the  plague  being  at  Tripoly,  and  other  maritime 
towns  to  the  fouthward,  and  of  its  having  reached  Damafcus. 

How  {hould  this  intelligence  have  affe£ted  the  fhip  and  cargo ; 
ought  file  immediately  to  have  been  put  under  a rigorous  qua- 
rantine ? A previous  acquaintance  with  local  circumftances  would 
moft  probably  have  determined  it  not  to  be  neceffary.  The  place 
file  came  from,  and,  what  is  more,  the  places  from  which  her 
cargo  was  collected,  were  free  from  fufpicion.  The  cargo  and 
paffengers  therefore  need  not  have  been  fubjedled  to  a much 
longer  quarantine  than  ufual. 

Suppofing  a veffel  defpatched  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former, 
but,  making  a longer  paffage,  had  happened  not  to  arrive  till  after 
advice  was  received  of  the  plague  having  broke  out  at  Aleppo, 
a few  days  after  the  date  of  her  patent ; would  not  that  make 
fome  difference  ? No  reafon  appears  why  it  fnould  ; both  fhips, 
the  length  of  the  voyage  excepted,  being  in  the  fame  predicament, 
her  patent,  like  that  of  the  former,  fhould  have  been  confidered 
as  touched. 

The  patent  of  a fhip  defpatched  from  Aleppo  in  the  month  of 
Odlober,  of  the  fame  year,  would  have  fet  forth  the  plague’s  hav- 
ing ceafed  forty  or  fifty  days : but  on  the  general  principle  before- 
mentioned,  the  patent,  though  clean,  fhould  be  deemed  touched, 
on  account  of  the  probability  of  merchandife  being  purchafed 
and  iliipped,  after  the  plague  had  fpread  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
filk  villages. 


In 
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In  1761,  the  patent  of  a fhip  defpatched  the  beginning  of  CHAP. 
March,  declaring  the  city  free  for  five  months,  would  have  been 
adjudged  perfectly  clean.  But  the  filk  and  other  goods  being  the 
produce  of  a peftilential  year,  fhould  have  been  fubjedted  to  the 
fame  quarantine  as  if  the  Ihip  had  brought  a touched  patent. 


Of  the  goods  in  the  caravan  prevented  from  proceeding  in  the 
month  of  March  of  that  year  r,  a confiderable  part  was  in  the 
circumftances  juft  mentioned  ; but  the  daily  addition  of  new  bales, 
which,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards,  had  'heen  packed  up  in  the 
courfe  of  ten  days  after  the  plague  had  broke  out  in  the  town, 
vitiated  the  whole,  and  the  Conful  found  himfelf  reftridted  from 
granting  a clean  patent.  Had  there  even  been  no  addition  of  new 
bales,  he  would  not  have  thought  himfelf  at  liberty,  after  the 
plague  was  declared  on  the  30th  of  March,  to  grant  a patent  for 
the  very  fame  goods  which  would  have  obtained  one,  without 
fcruple,  in  the  beginning  of  that  month.  Indeed,  he  was  left 
no  option ; it  was  impoftible  for  him  to  declare  the  city  free  from 
the  plague,  and  he  had  no  means  of  modifying  the  declaration 
of  its  exiftence,  by  an  explanation  in  the  patent : no  diferetionary 
power,  in  this  refpedt,  being  entrufted  to  him  by  the  laws.  So 
much  for  clean  patents. 

The  fecond  kind,  the  touched,  or  flightly  tainted,  fhould  ex™ 
prefs  the  ftate  of  the  circumjacent  country  and  villages,  which 
may  have  fuffered,  or  be  Buffering,  from  the  plague,  though  the 
place  of  the  Conful’s  refidence  itfelf  fhould  remain  found.  They 
fhould  alfo  mention  the  arrival  of  infeefted  veftels  in  the  port 2 ; 

and 

1 Hifiorical  Journal. 

2 The  Levant  Company’s  order,  prohibiting  ffiips  leaving  Turkey  without  a bill 
of  health,  feems  to  circumfcribe  the  declaration  of  the  patent  to  the  place  of  the  Con- 
furs  reudence ; “ which  bill  of  health  fhall  exprefs  the  exa£t  Hate  of  the  health  of 
“ the  place,  from  the  bell  information  which  can  be  had.”  By  their  fifth  order,  a 
fit  ip  is  permitted  to  come  away  after  the  plague  has  broke  out,  provided  her  goods 
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and  flate  fuch  fufpicious  reports,  refpecting  the  city,  as  the  Conful 
may  fometimes  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  afcertain  effectually, 
and  which,  though  he  cannot  affert  them  to  be  groundlefs,  hill 
lefs  can  he  declare  them  to  be  well  founded.  Were  clean  patents 
to  be  refufed  in  this  hate  of  uncertainty,  the  Englifh  magiftrate 
would  probably  incur  the  cenfure  of  being  too  rigorous, 

The  admiffion  of  touched  patents  would  extricate  the  Conful 
from  this  dilemma,  the  merchants  would  have  lefs  caufe  for 
complaint,  and,  what  is  of  hill  more  confequence,  one  great  in- 
ducement to  the  concealing  peftilential  accidents  being  removed, 
authentic  intelligence  would  more  eafily  be  procured,  and  the 
credit  of  patents  be  better  eftablifhed.  At  the  fame  time,  not  to 
leave  a latitude  liable  to  abufe,  the  circumflances  in  which 
touched  patents  may  be  granted  might  be  defined,  in  general  in- 
flrudlions  to  the  Confuls,  fuited  to  their  different  ftations. 

The  fpirit  animating  fuch  inftrudlions  fhould  always  preferve 
a due  regard  to  the  accommodations  of  trade,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  firmly  confults  the  public  fafety.  The  articles  fhould  be 
expreffed  in  fuch  plain  terms,  as  to  leave  as  little  room  as  poffible 
for  difference  of  interpretation.  The  Conful  lhould  have  his  rule 
to  refer  to,  and  the  merchant  fhould  fee  clearly  how  far  he  may 
reafonably  requeft.  The  prevention  of  inteftine'  diffentions,  in  a 
foreign  fettlement,  is  preferving  it  from  an  evil,  lefs  only  than 
the  plague. 

The  detail  of  all  thefe  regulations  muff  be  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  council  of  health.  It  will  be  fufficient  here  to  propofe  a 
few  practical  examples. 

\ 

were  taken  on  board  before  its  appearance,  and  that  fhe  brings  a certificate  of  her 
particular  cafe  from  the  Conful.  The  patent  here  would  be  foul,  the  modification 
ol  it  is  contained  in  a feparate  certificate  ; which  in  effeft  amounts  to  a touched 
patent.  But  no  goods  can  be  laden  upon  any  certificate,  after  a fingle  accident  of  the 
plague  has  happened  in  the  place. 


A patent 
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A patent  granted  at  Aleppo  in  the  firft  fortnight  of  May,  1760, 
would  have  been  perfectly  clean ; the  only  objection  to  it  mull 
have  arifen  from  the  ftate  of  Damafcus,  which  common  ufage 
would  have  rejedted  as  inefficient.  In  the  end  of  May,  a few 
peftilential  accidents  intervening  in  the  town,  a clean  patent 
could  no  longer  have  been  iffued.  In  fuch  a cafe,  might  not  a 
touched  patent  have  been  granted,  and  a lhip,  on  departure, 
though  part  of  her  cargo  was  ftill  on  the  road  to  Scanderoon, 
have  been  fafely  permitted  to  load,  and  to  profecute  her  voyage  ? 


In  the  month  of  O&ober,  of  the  fame  year,  clean  patents  were 
iffued ; which,  however,  I have  already  given  reafons  for  think- 
ing ought  to  have  been  treated  as  touched.  But  fuppofing  a veffel, 
after  obtaining  her  patent,  had  procraftinated  her  departure  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  year ; and,  in  the  courfe  of  November  and 
December,  two  or  three  accidents  had  intervened  to  interrupt  the 
Conful’s  reckoning ; would  it  have  been  lefs  fafe  to  have  per- 
mitted the  veffel  to  proceed  immediately  with  a touched  patent, 
than  to  have  let  her  remain  forty  days  longer,  in  expectation  of 
a clean  one  ? In  that  interval  new  purchafes  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  made,  and  the  new  goods  joined  with  the 
others. 


In  the  cafe  juft  fuppofed,  if  the  veffel  had  received  no  new  men* 
chandife  from  Aleppo,  after  the  accidents  in  November  or  De* 
cember  were  known,  fhe  might,  agreeably  to  the  company’s  orders, 
have  departed  with  her  firftr  patent,  accompanied  with  the  Con- 
ful’s  certificate,  which  would  of  courfe  mention  the  reappearance 
of  the  plague  ; but  fuppofing  goods  defpatched  from  Aleppo,  by 
the  caravan,  to  be  on  the  road  to  Scanderoon,  at  the  time  of  the 
reappearance  of  the  plague  in  that  city,  the  goods  not  being  ac- 
tually laden  before  the  accidents  were  known,  the  lhip  could 
not  take  them  on  board,  without  forfeiting  her  clean  patent. 
She  muff  therefore  depart  with  what  fhe  may  have  already  got 
on  board,  leaving  the  reft  of  her  intended  cargo  behind,  or  muft 
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BOOK  wait  till  the  expiration  of  forty  days,  in  hopes  of  being  permitted 
. ^ ’ , to  load  with  a clean  bill  of  health  ; for  the  Levant  Company’s 
orders  contain  nothing  about  airing  the  goods  at  Scanderoon,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  at  Smyrna  and  Alexandria.  In  this  cafe  it 
deferves  eonfideration,  whether  there  would  be  more  danger, 
fuppofing  Antioch  and  Scanderoon  free  from  fufpicion,  in  per- 
mitting her  to  take  the  lag  bales  on  board,  after  being  expofed 
iome  days  to  the  air  at  Scanderoon,  and  defpatching  her  with 
a touched  patent,  than  in  detaining  her  forty  days  in  port,  in  un- 
certain expectation  of  obtaining  a clean  one.  Amongft  other  rea- 
fons  for  this,  it  may  be  urged  that  while  peftilential  accidents 
are  few,  there  is  a great  chance  of  their  remaining  concealed:  the 
fhip  may  depart  with  a clean  patent,  but  will  have  prolonged 
her  intercourfe  with  a place,  only  declared  free,  becaufe  a few 
accidents,  which  would  vitiate  the  patent,  happened  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  magiftrate. 

In  1761,  the  plague  made  confiderably  more  progrefs  at  Aleppo, 
and  though  it  fometimes  decreafed  to  a great  degree,  it  did  not 
entirely  ceafe,  in  the  winter.  In  this  reduced  ftate,  as  clean  pa- 
tents could  not  be  granted  for  England ; fo  touched  patents 
ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  precluded.  The  fources  or  fomites 
of  infedtion  were  fpread  more  widely  than  in  the  former  year ; 
the  adjacent  territory,  with  feveral  of  the  filk  villages,  had  been 
infedted  ; and  the  unufual  continuance  of  the  diftemper  in  the 
winter,  left  room  to  fear,  that  the  peftilential  conftitution  of 
the  air  was  not  entirely  palled. 

The  plague,  in  1762,  raged  much  more  violently  than  ever, 
but  ceafed  in  the  autumn.  Clean  patents  were  iffued  towards 
the  end  of  Odtober  ; but  had  not  the  reckoning  for  bills  of 
health  been  interrupted  about  the  middle  of  September,  by  fome 
peftilential  accidents,  they  might  have  been  legally  iffued  the 
beginning  of  that  month  3. 

3 Subjoined  is  a copy  of  my  anfwer  to  a billet  from  the  Conful,  on  which  hs 
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Every  reafon,  In  1760,  for  deeming  clean  patents,  dated  only  c 
forty  days  after  the  ceffation  of  the  plague,  as  touched,  held 
more  cogently  in  1762,  becaufe  the  plague  had  fpread  more  widely 
than  ever,  and  the  goods  to  be  exported  at  that  time  mull;,  at  leaft 
a large  part  of  them,  have  been  the  product  of  three  plague  years. 

It  may  at  the  fame  time  be  obferved,  that  the  Conful  could 
not,  confidently  with  ufage,  have  declined  iffuing  clean  patents ; 
for,  if  the  reports  of  the  plague,  circulating  in  the  place,  were  all 
indifcriminately  to  be  confidered  as  impediments  to  patents,  the 
Conful  of  Aleppo  would  not  be  exempt  from  embarraffment,  even, 
in  times  of  perfeft  tranquillity,  much  lefs  in  the  fpring  feafon 

founded  the  bills  of  health.  It  is  certainly  a difficult  matter  to  pronounce  abfolutely, 
that  a place  lately  vilited  is  now  free  from  the  plague.  The  Conful’s  billet  ran  thus : 

Dear  Sir, 

AS  I am  to  give  a bill  of  health  to-morrow  morning  for 
the  Reward , I ffiould  be  glad  to  know  from  you,  whether  any  difficulties  have  oc- 
eurred  fince  I laft  fpoke  to  you  on  this  fubjeft. 

Friday  Evening,  I am,  &c. 

October  29,  1762. 

Aleppo,  Oft.  29,  1762. 

To  William  Kinlocli,  Efq. 

S I R, 

SINCE  the  peftilential  accidents  which  happened  after  the 
middle  of  September,  and  occafioned  your  making  an  alteration  in  your  reckoning 
of  the  time  for  granting  bills  of  health,  I have  myfelf,  though  engaged  in  very  ex-> 
tenfive  praftice,  and  viliting,  without  referve,  all  ranks  of  people,  met  with  no  other 
inftances  of  that  kind. 


I think  proper  at  the  fame  time  to  acquaint  you,  that  in  this  interval  re- 
ports of  perfons  being  infefted,  and  dying  of  the  plague,  have  not  been  wanting  in 
the  city  ; of  thefe  reports  fome  were  fo  vague  and  uncertain,  that  I myfelf  faw  no 
reafon  for  giving  credit  to  them ; others,  into  which  I had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
quiring, proved  to  be  without  foundation  ; and  fome  few  concerned  patients  under 
my  own  care,  where  1 could  not  well  be  deceived.  This,  Sir,  is  the  truth,  fo  far 
as  I know,  regarding  the  Hate  of  the  city,  in  refpeft  to  the  plague,  and  which  in 
compliance  with  your  requeft  I now  communicate. 

I am,  &c„ 
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BOOK  fucceeding  a plague  year;  indeed,  in  fome  places,  clean  patents 
could  hardly  ever  be  granted  at  all.  The  advices  propofed  to- 
be  tranfmitted  by  the  Conful,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  bill  of 
health,  by  hating  collateral  circumftances  moire  at  large,  would 
enable  the  council  of  health  to  judge  more  diftindtly  on  the  whole, 
and  to  regulate  the  fhips  quarantine  upon  more  folid  ground  than, 
the  fimple  patent,  in  its  prefent  form. 

It  may  very  reafonably  be  hated,  as  an  objedlion  to  what  has' 
been  faid  on  the  head  of  advices  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  council 
of  health,  by  the  Conful,  6 that  there  feems  to  be  a palpable  in- 
4 confihency  in  granting  a clean  patent,  which  hands  contra- 
4 didted  by  his  private  advices,  and  that  a fhip,  departing  ki 
4 confidence  of  being  received  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  her  pa- 
4 tent,  would  find  herfelf  on  the  footing  of  a fufpedted  fhip,. 
4 upon  her  arrival  in  England.’ 

The  objedlion  is  in  fome  meafure  juh  ; but  cannot  be  obviated, 
as  long  as  patents  of  one  denomination  only  are  admitted.  Thofe 
termed  clean,  have  been  lhown  to  be  fometimes  in  reality  touched, 
and  the  council  of  health,  without  implicitly  relying  on  a title, 
will  do  wifely,  under  certain  circumftances,  to  deem  them  fuch,  in. 
the  regulating  quarantines ; at  leaft  till  fuch  time  as  the  legislature 
Shall  fee  fit  to  make  alteration  in  the  laws  now  exihent.  At 
Marfeilles,  the  firh  clean  patents  iffued  after  the  ceffation  of  the 
plague,  in  a fcale  of  the  Levant,  are  deemed  foul,  if  the  fhip 
did  not  fail  within  twenty  days  after  fuch  patents  began  to  be 
iifued4. 

It  may  have  been  remarked  all  along,  that  much  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  advices  fuppofed  to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  Conful ; 


4 Les  premieres  patentes  nettes  qui  font  deliveries  apres  la  cefiation  de  la  peite 
dans  une  Echelle,  font  regardees  comme  brutes  fi  le  Batiment  n’eft  parti  Vingt 
jours  apres  qu’on  a commenc,  d’expedier  ces  patentes.  Memoire  fur  le  Bureau  de 
la  Sante,  p.  40. 
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but  it  had  before  been  mentioned,  as  a capital  defeat,  that  no  CHAP, 
provifion  was  made  for  fupporting  or  affifting  the  Confuls,  in  col- 
ledfing  the  intelligence  expe6ted  from  them.  As  a remedy  for 
this  defe6t  it  will  deferve  confideration,  whether  it  might  not 
be  expedient  to  have  a regular  burgeon,  with  a.  moderate  falary, 
at  each  of  the  three  principal  fettlements,  Conftantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  Aleppo.  They  lhould  be  appointed  by  the  Company,  and 
not  be  removeable  unlefs  upon  the  reprefentation  of  the  Conful 
and  Fadtory,  hating  their  reafons  for  fuch  removal ; nor  at  li- 
berty to  quit  the  fettlement,  without  giving  fix;  months  previous 
notice  to  the  Company. 

The  infiru&ions  to  thefe  burgeons  muff  be  adapted  to  their 
refpective  fituations ; but  principal  articles  in  all  fhould  be 
the  following.  That  the  burgeon  fhould  exert  his  utmoft  vigi- 
lance in  affifling  the  Conful  to  procure  the  earlieft  intelligence 
refpedting  the  plague,  cither  in  the  place  of  his  refidence,  or  in 
its  environs.  That  he  fhould  make  it  his  bufinefs,  as  far  as 
eircumftances  will  permit,  to  enquire  into  fuch  rumours  as  he 
may  happen  to  hear;  and,  where  pointed  inftances  are  men- 
tioned, he  himfelf  fhould  endeavour  to  vifit  the  fufpecSted,,  in- 
form himfelf  of  their  cafes,  and,  if  there  be  eruptions*  infpecit 
them  himfelf.  That,  in  like  manner,  any  time  before  the  plague 
be  openly  declared,  he  fhould  be  obliged,  at  the  requifition  of 
the  Conful,,  to  vifit  any  fufpedted  patient  to  whom*  the  Conful 
obtains  him  accefs,  and  report  accordingly.  That  alfo,  in  the 
decline,  or  towards  the  termination  of  the  plague,  he  fhould  em* 
deavour  to  infpedt  fuch  fufpicious  cafes,-  as.  might,  by  interrupt* 
ing  the  Conful’s  reckoning  of  quarantine,  unneceffarily,  perhaps* 
impede  the  iffuing  of  bills  of  health.  That  the  cafe,,  together 
with  his  opinion,  be  delivered  in  writing  to  the  Conful,  and- the 
reafons  for  that  opinion  be  clearly  and  fhortly  ftated.  That  he 
fhould  not,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  in  the  beginning  or 
conclufion  of  the  plague,  conceal  any  accidents  falling  under  his 
notice,  which  might  affedt  the  patents,  nor  defer  communicating 
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BOOK  them  to  the  Conful.  And  finally,  That  negligence  in  the  per- 
formance  of  the  above  articles,  or  voluntary  violation  of  them, 
- fhould  fubjedl  him  not  merely  to  difmiffion,  but  to  fuch  other 
penalties  as  fhall  feem  fit  to  be  inferted  in  the  covenant  between 
the  Levant  Company  and  him,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ment, 

Befides  thefe  indifpenfable  duties,  he  fhould  be  ftridlly  en- 
joined to  embrace  all  opportunities  of  informing  himfelf  of  every 
thing  relative  to  the  plague  ; its  ordinary  courfe  in  the  country; 
the  fuccefs  of  different  methods  of  treating  it,  as  well  by  the  na- 
tives as  by  others  ; the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced,  or 
fuppofed  to  be  introduced  ; the  concomitant  ftate  of  the  weather, 
winds,  &c.  the  proportion  of  the  infedted  that  recover ; the 
amount  of  the  mortality  ; and  all  other  circumftances  conducive 
to  the  improvement  of  the  medical  and  political  hiflory  of 
the  difeafe.  The  refult  of  his  experience  and  obfervation,  to  be 
drawn  up  at  proper  leifure,  in  form  of  a memoir,  to  be  delivered  in 
to  the  council  of  health,  and  preferved  in  their  records. 

The  falaries  affixed  to  thefe  furgeoncies  fhould  be  moderate,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  ever  becoming  objedts  but  to  fuch  as 
mean  to  exert  themfelves,  and  who  will  be  under  a kind  of  ne- 
ceffity  of  exercifing  their  profeffion  among  the  natives  : a mate- 
rial circumflance  for  their  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
nary epidemics  of  the  country,  and  for  preventing  the  being  im- 
pofed  upon  by  fallacious  reports  of  the  plague.  But  as  the  epi- 
demic diftempers,  as  well  as  the  plague,  often  begin,  and  in  ge- 
neral fpread  molt,  among  the  lower  daffies  of  people,  unequal  to 
the  expence  of  an  European  dodtor’s  attendance,  it  might  be 
advifeable,  as  the  means  of  inducing  him  to  extend  his  pradtice 
among  the  poor,  to  fend  annually  from  England,  fuch  medicines 
as  the  dodtor  himfelf  fhall  chufe,  to  a certain  amount ; it  feeming 
but  reafonable  that  the  fnrgeon,  who  is  willing  to  give  his  attend- 
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ance  gratis , fhould  not  be  at  the  expence  of  the  medicines  he  CH  AP» 
difpenfes.  ' — ^ 

It  may  be  thought  an  office,  fuch  as  now  defcribed,  attended 
with  fo  much  danger,  and  fo  little  emolument,  is  likely  to  find 
few  perlons,  properly  educated,  who  would  be  difpofed  to  accept 
it.  But  I make  no  doubt  there  would  always  be  found  young 
men  inclined  to  prefer  fuch  an  appointment,  for  fome  years,  to 
the  fea  or  army  line  ; not  to  mention  the  profpe6t  of  contingent 
advantages  of  practice  among  the  Europeans,  and  the  natives  of 
better  rank.  As  a further  encouragement,  there  might  be  an 
eftablifhment  at  home  of  one  or  more  furgeons  of  quarantine, 
to  which  the  gentlemen  who  had  ferved  in  Turkey  fhould  be  ex- 
clufively,  or  preferably  entitled,  in  fucceffion ; not  ftridtly  ac- 
cording to  feniority,  but  according  to  the  opportunities  they  may 
have  had  of  pradtice,  and  the  diligence  demonftrated  in  the  im- 
provement of  them  ; which  will  appear  from  the  pradtical  me- 
moirs on  the  plague,  to  be  delivered  in  by  each,  to  the  council  of 
health. 

The  expence  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment  will  appear  of  trifling 
moment  to  the  public,  if  compared  with  the  advantage  of  having 
a qualified  perfon  always  ready,  in  cafe  of  alarm  in  England,  to 
vifit  perfons  fufpedted ; and  whofe  opinion  would  be  entitled  to 
more  weight  than  that  of  phyficians,  though  of  indifputed  emi- 
nence, who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  dif- 
temper  in  queftion.  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps  juftly,  whether 
there  be  now  living  in  England  five  native  Britons  who  have 
ever  pradtifed  in  the  plague. 

Should  it  be  thought  the  propofal  of  a new  efiablifhment  tends 
to  create  a new  and  unneceffary  expence  abroad,  beeaufe  what 
is  propofed  to  be  done  by  the  furgeons  to  be  appointed,  might 
be  done  by  thofe  ufually  eftablifhed  at  the  different  fettlement&, 
it  ought  to  be  known,  that  none  are  conftantly  eftablifhed  there, 
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BOOK 

IV. 


and  more  particularly  of  late  years.  Thofe  formerly  refident,  at 
leaft  at  Aleppo,  depended  chiefly  on  pra6tice,  among  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  natives ; which,  in  refpe6t  of  the  latter,  re- 
quired a refldence  of  fome  years  in  the  country,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  languages.  From  the  narrative  of  the  plague  of 
.1760,  at  Aleppo,  no  general  inference  fhould  be  drawn  on  this 
point ; the  perfon  who  a6ted  then,  having  a<5ted  purely  as  a vo- 
lunteer. I would  have  others  bound  officially  to  do  part  only 
of  what  I might  have  declined  doing ; for  I do  not  think  it  matter 
of  reproach  to  any  one,  the  not  poflfeffing  that  degree  of  curioflty 
£0  fee  and  pra&ice  in  a difeafe  new  to  him,  which  led  me  to 
expofe  myfelf,  far  beyond  what  was  neceflary  for  the  information 
of  a magiftrate  of  health  ; and  to  which,  I think,  no  one  ought 
£0  be  impelled  but  by  his  own  inclinations. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Regulations  expedient  in  'Turkey — Upon  alarm  of  the  plague , goods  in- 
tended for  Europe  fhould  be  feparated , and  fhut  up — Cleaning  and 
packing  of  goods  m time  of  the  plague , prohibited — The  fate  of  the 
Jhip  and  crew  to  be  afcertained  before  lading — Precautions  regard - 
mg  goats  wool , &c. — Infected  merchandife  purified  before  lading — 
Many  obfacles  to  firidl  regulations  in  Turkey — The  chief  reliance 
fhould  be  placed  on  proper  precautions  in  receiving  the  goods  in 
Britain . 

HAVING  confidered  two  material  points,  namely  the  admit- 
ting fhips  with  touched  patents  as  well  as  with  clean,  and  the 
mode  of  conferring  more  credit  on  patents,  by  fecuring  better 
intelligence  to  the  magiftrate  of  health  in  Turkey;  I fhall  pro- 
ceed to  propofe  fome  other  regulations  which,  at  leaft  at  Aleppo, 
are  not  pra&ifed  at  prefent 
3 
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id.  Upon  a rumour  of  the  plague’s  approach,  as  at  Aleppo 
early  in  the  fpring  of  1760,  it  feems  expedient  that  the  mer- 
chandife,  already  embaled,  fhould  immediately  be  lodged  in  a 
feparate  warehoufe,  either  in  Aleppo,  or  at  Scanderoon  (the  door 
of  which  fhould  be  fealed  by  the  Conful  or  Factor  Marine)  to  re- 
main ready  to  be  (hipped  when  an  opportunity  offers.  Goods  in 
this  predicament  might  be  reckoned  clean,  though  exported  after 
the  plague  had  broke  out  at  Aleppo  ; whereas  if  they  remained 
fcattered  in  different  warehoufes,  into  which  other  goods  are 
brought  daily,  and  which  are  frequented  by  the  natives  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  they  might  juftly  be  reckoned  doubtful. 

2d.  As  foon  as  the  Conful  lhall  receive  intelligence  of  the 
plague  having  reached  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  its  having  been 
difcovered  in  the  town  where  he  refides,  he  ought  to  acquaint 
the  merchants,  and  recommend  the  putting  apart  all  merchandife 
intended  for  England,  whether  embaled,  or  ready  to  be  embaled, 
to  be  kept  (hut  up  till  the  autumn.  He  ought  alfo  to  enjoin  the 
abftaining  from  cleaning  filk,  goats  wool,  drugs,  &c.  becaufe 
thofe  operations  neceffarily  bring  into  the  warehoufe  a number 
of  work  people,  with  whom  communication  fhould  be  carefully 
avoided,  both  in  the  early  and  latter  (tage  of  the  plague. 

3d.  A prohibition  of  trade,  or  of  receiving,  cleaning  and  pack- 
ing goods,  in  fufpedled  times,  that  is,  between  the  breaking  out 
of  the  plague,  and  the  Franks  (hutting  up;  and  for  a certain  time 
after  their  coming  out  from  confinement,  appears  to  be  expedient. 
But  the  propriety  of  keeping  goods,  not  equally  fufpedled,  fepa- 
rate from  each  other,  inftead  of  mixing  them  promifcuoufly, 
and  comprehending  the  whole  cargo  in  a clean  patent,  granted, 
perhaps,  forty  days  after  the  plague  has  ceafed,  is  too  obvious 
to  be  enlarged  on. 

4th.  The  goods  embaled  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague, 
(1)  if  at  Scanderoon,  might  be  embarked  after  expofure  for  fome 
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BOOK  days  to  the  open  air.  If  they  are  fent  from  Aleppo,  though  on 
the  journey  they  will  be  expofed  feveral  days  on  the  backs  of 
the  camels,  yet,  being  then  wrapt  up  in  labets , which  prevents 
the  free  accefs  of  the  air,  it  will  be  proper,  on  their  arrival  at 
Sranderoon,  after  Gripping  off  the  labets,  to  give  them  an  airing. 
With  thefe  precautions,  I conceive,  they  might  fafely  be  put  on 
board. 


5th,  PreviouOy  to  the  fhipping  the  goods,  the  Factor  Marine 
mould  diligently  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  fhip,  and  the 
crew.  Whether  the  crew  are  in  perfect  health  : or  whether  they 
have  of  late  been  fickly,  and,  if  fo,  of  what  diftemper.  Should  it 
appear  that  any  contagious,  or  intermittent  fever,  or  flux, 
had  prevailed  l'ome  time  before,  but  had  now  ceafed,  the  fhip 
fhould  every  where  within  be  thoroughly  cleanfed,  and  two  or 
three  times  fmoked,  before  taking  in  the  goods.  The  clothes, 
hammocks,  and  bedding  of  the  bailors  fhould  be  fmoked,  wafhed 
and  aired  ; but  particularly  apparel  that  may  have  belonged  to 
any  of  the  deceafed,  whofe  bedding  ought  to  be  deftroyed.  If 
flcknefb  be  ftill  fubfifting  among  the  crew,  it  is  material  the  na- 
ture of  the  diftemper  fhould  be  known  ; and  if  it  appears  to  be 
of  a doubtful  kind,  or  attended  with  fudden  mortality,  or  with 
eruptions,  the  goods  on  no  account  fhould  be  fhipped.  The 
Conful  of  Aleppo  fhould  be  advifed ; and,  if  thought  requifite, 
the  furgeon  fhould  be  defpatched  to  Scanderoon,  to  enquire 
more  ftridtly  into  the  actual  ftate  of  the  flck. 

It  is  materially  the  intereft  of  the  merchants,  that  the  ftate  of 
the  crew’s  health,  at  the  time  of  the  fhip’s  departure,  fhould  be 
exa£tly  known.  Not  only  a mortality  on  the  paflage,  but  even 
the  death  of  two  or  three  men,  though  from  other  diftempers 
than  the  plague,  would  infallibly  caufe  embarraflinent ; and,  in 
foieign  Lazarettos,  it  is  the  ufual  practice,  without  regard  to 

clean 
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clean  patents,  to  deem  thofe  fhips  infedted  which  have  loft  men  CI^P* 
on  the  paflage1.  <- 


It  is  material  alfo,  that  the  Conful  fhould  have  an  exadt  ftate  of 
the  fhip  laid  before  him,  when  he  grants  a patent ; and,  if  the 
ufual  form  of  patents  be  retained,  extraordinary  circumftances  re- 
lating to  the  fhip  or  cargo,  fhould  make  an  article  in  the  Conful’s 
advices  to  the  council  of  health. 


Should  it  appear  that  any  of  the  crew  had  died  of  the  plague, 
or  happened  to  be  infedted,  during  the  time  of  taking  in  the 
cargo,  an  embargo  fhould  be  laid  on  the  fhip  ; the  infedted  per- 
fon  fhould,  together  with  his  cheft  and  bedding,  be  immediately 
removed  ; the  goods,  already  laden,  fhould  be  relanded  for  purh 
fication  ; and  the  fhip  ought  to  be  repeatedly  fumigated  during 
her  quarantine,  which  lhould  not  be  lefs  than  two  months. 

6th.  The  filk,  goats  wool,  &c.  to  be  cleaned  and  packed  up,  in 
the  decline,  or  in  the  latter  end  of  the  feafon,  require  more  cir- 
cumfpedt  treatment  than  in  the  beginning.  It  might  be  a regula- 
tion, that  no  work  of  that  kind  lhould  be  permitted,  till  twenty 
days,  according  to  the  Conful’s  computation,  from  the  laft  petti- 
lential  accident,  were  elapfed : and  before  the  filk  or  wool  be  era- 
baled,  they  fhould  be  expofed  for  feveral  days  to  the  air,  and 
in  that  time  frequently  moved  and  turned.  The  reafon  for 
waiting  twenty  days  before  beginning  to  prepare  the  goods  for 
exportation,  is  not  founded  on  a notion  that,  if  the  goods  were 
tainted,  they  could  in  lo  fhort  a time  be  rendered  pure,  but  to 
obviate  the  rifk  of  infe&ion  being  communicated  by  the  perfons 
employed  to  work  upon  them;  who,  though  found  themfelves, 
may  very  probably  keep  in  houfes  that  had  lately  been  infedted, 
and  are  hourly  in  the  way  of  having  intercourfe  with  convalef- 
cents. 

1 Traitede  la  Pcfle,  p.  ii,  p.  ijd. 
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K The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  thefe  workmen,  I cannot 

mj  help  regarding  as  confiderable,  becaufe,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon,  I have  known  inftances  of  their  having  the  plague  in 
their  families,  at  the  very  time  they  were  daily  employed  in 
the  Frank  warehoufes ; and  even  of  fome  of  them  going  to  work 
before  their  ulcers  were  healed.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
I propofed  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  employing  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  peftilential  feafon.  In  the  autumn,  when  they  muft 
be  admitted,  if  fhips  are  to  be  defpatched  at  all,  they  might  be 
obliged  to  perform  a quarantine  of  ten  days,  before  they  begin 
to  work.  That  is,  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  khane,  or  fome 
other  fecure  place,  without  permiffion  to  communicate,  during 
that  time,  with  their  families;  having  their  vi£tuals  prepared, 
and  their  clothes  wafhed,  in  the  khane,  or  wherever  they  are 
confined.  The  perfons  here  meant  are  the  Stracci adores,  or  cleaners 
of  the  filk,  the  embalers,  and  the  porters ; all  of  whom  ought 
to  be  kept  under  the  fame  reftridtions,  during  the  time  they  are 
employed  on  the  goods ; or,  at  leaft,  till  the  expiration  of  the 
quarantine  of  forty  days  for  patents. 

bnB  ** 

I am  fully  aware  thatfeveral  difficulties  may  arife,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  regulation,  and  if  they  are  not  furmountable,  I can  fee 
no  alternative  but  a ftri6t  prohibition  againft  cleaning  or  embaling 
goods,  before  the  expiration  of  forty  days  from  the  laft  peftilential 
accident.  For  it  appears  inconfiftent  with  every  principle  of 
precaution,  that  goods  which  have  been  purchafed,  cleaned,  and 
embaled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  feafon,  during  the  quarantine 
of  forty  days  after  the  fuppofed  ceffation  of  the  plague ; while 
many  convalefcents  frequent  the  bagnios  and  the  ftreets,  and,  ol 
thole  who  were  employed  on  the  goods,  fome  may  have  been  in 
a ftate  of  convalefcence,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  others 
may  have  been  infe£ted ; I fay,  it  appears  to  me  utterly  inc-on- 
fiftent,  that  fuch  goods,  without  any  previous  precautions  what- 
ever, fhould  be  permitted  to  be  fhipped,  and  the  fhip  difmiffied 
with  a clean  patent.  ?•  . 
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Should  one  or  , more  of  the  perfons  employed  on  the  goods  Cy^p* 
happen  to  fall  Tick  of  the  plague,  the  quarantine  muft  recom-  ' 

mence,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  days  elapfed  : and  the 
goods,  being  deemed  infedtious,  ought  not  to  be  exported  without 
particular  precautions  before  lading. 

3£fii  Jnuooos  sin:  . • 

7th.  The  goods  thus  reckoned  infe6lious,  of  which,  on  a fair 
reprefentation  of  circumftances,  theConful  muft  judge  ultimately, 
inftead  of  being  exported  in  the  firft  fhip  that  receives  a clean 
,or  touched  patent,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  fhipped  at 
all,  without  undergoing  a previous  purification.  This  would  re- 
quire  adiftin6i  area,  feparate  from  clean  goods ; and  workmen  who 
muft  be  debarred  all  intercourfe  with  thofe  employed  in  other 
places.  The  unembaled  goods  ftiould  firft  be  properly  aired,  and 
fuch  as  have  been  already  embaled,  ftiould  be  unpacked,  and 
aired  in  like  manner  with  the  others,  for  twenty  or  thirty  days. 

SUB  Y3X11  SfflLi  V 

This,  according  to  Sir  James  Porter,  was  actually  done  for- 
merly. “ Orders  with  regard  to  merchandife  were  as  effectually 
44  enforced,  and  as  punctually  executed  as  at  a Venetian  or 

French  quarantine2.”  But  whatever  it  might  be  in  former 
-times,  the  practice  was  not  known  at  Aleppo  in  1760,  and 
neither  there,  nor  at  Conftantinople,  nor  at  Smyrna,  did  I perceive 
the  traces  of  any  areas  or  enclofures,  deftined  for  the  purpofes 
-of  fimilar  regulations 3.  Of  the  two  places  laft  named,  however, 

I fpeak  with  lefs  confidence  ; and  could  wifh  that  what  has  been 
faid  on  the  fubject  of  particular  regulations,  may  be  underftood 
in  a limited  fenfe,  refpecting  chiefly  Aleppo  and  Syria, 
lo  <bfli:  f ^ 

i From  the  fpring  of  1761,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, no  fhips  were  defpatched  from  Aleppo,  the  uninterupted 
continuance  of  the  plague  excluding  all  clean  patents.  But  after 

8flobu£3S>iq  aUOrV:q  VO:  v 

1 4 Obfervatjons  on  the  Turks,  p.443.  • C 

3 The  Company’s  orders  mention  only  warehoufes  for  airing  the  goods. 
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BOOK  the  month  of  O6lober,  1762,  the  merchandife  accumulated  in 
that  interval,  might  have  been  Ihipped  indifcriminately,  without 
any  previous  purgation,  and  the  lhips  were  entitled  to  clean 
patents.  To  juftify  fuch  a relaxation  in  precautions  abroad,  the 
precautions  pradtifed  in  England  on  the  reception  of  merchandife 
fo  defpatched,  ought  to  be  much  more  ftridt  than  I apprehend 
they  will,  upon  enquiry,  prove  to  be4. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  poffible  to  frame  regulations  which  might, 
in  fome  meafure,  cor  re  61  the  abufes,  almoft  unavoidable,  on  the 
prefent  fyftem,  in  the  defpatch  of  fhips  from  Turkey  to  Eng- 
land, in  fufpicious  times,  but  it  may  be  very  much  doubted,  whe- 
ther the  belt  concerted  regulations  could  be  effedtually  carried 
into  execution,  without  previoufly  reftoring  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  the  Levant  Company*,  and  the  ancient  pradlice  of  annual 
fhips6.  The  necefiity  of  new  regulations,  in  refpedl  to  quaran- 
tine, was  forefeen  at  the  time  of-  laying  the  charter  open,  and 
experience  has  fhown  the  conjedture  to  have  been  right.  The 
falutary  preservative  regulations  of  the  old  Turkey  merchants 
againfl  the  plague,  could  no  longer  be  enforced,  and,  in  a man- 

4 Do&or  Brownrigg,  in  a Tin  all  Traft  on  Pellilential  Contagion,  published  in 
,1771,  which  I had  not  an  opportunity  of  feeing  till  lately,  and  which  contains  fome 
fenfible  remarks  on  the  fubjedt,  has  obferved,  “ that  after  the  plague  had  raged  two 
“ years  at  Aleppo,  in  1761  and  1762,  the  Britifh  Conful,  fo  foon  as  it  had  there 
“ ceafed  for  forty  days,  thought  himfelf  authorized  to  give  the  mailers  of  fhips, 
•“  who  had  long  waited  to  take  in  goods  from  that  place,  fuch  bills  of  health  as  are 
“ ufually  there  called  clean  bills  ; on  producing  of  which  at  the  cuflom-houfes  of 
“ this  kingdom,  the  merchandife  brought  from  that  place  would  be  permitted  to  be 
“ landed  without  performance  of  quarantine,  or  other  precautions  taken  ; although 
“ fome  of  the  filk,  cotton,  camels  hair,  or  other  goods,  of  which  the  cargoes  brought 
<£  from  Aleppo  ufually  confifl,  might  pofiibly  have  been  long  depofited  there  in  in- 
“ fe£led  houfes,  and  if  infected  with  that  contagion,  might  have  communicated  it 
“ to  the  crew,  or  might  retain  it  for  a much  longer  time  than  was  required  for  con- 
<e  veying  thofe  goods  into  this  kingdom.”  Confiderations  on  the  Means  of  prevent- 
ing the  Communication  of  Peflilential  Contagion,  p.  10.  Load.  Davis,  1771. 

5 Porter's  Obfervations,  pt  427. 

6 Ibid.  p.  363. 
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ner,  became  obfolete.  The  quarantine  laws  at  home  were  im-  CHAP 
proved,  but  the  orders  refpedting  Turkey  fhips,  intended  only  as 
a fuccedaneous  expedient,  preparatory  to  the  future  eftablifhment 
of  Lazarettos,  did  not  make  fufficient  and  permanent  regulations, 
to  compenfate  the  relaxation  of  reftraints  which  has  taken  place 
in  Turkey. 

According  to  all  appearances  at  prefent,  neither  the  reffitutiori 
of  the  Levant  Company’s  charter,  nor  that  of  the  practice  of  an- 
nual general  fhips  are  likely  to  be  adopted  ; and  numberlefs  dif- 
ficulties would  be  met  with  in  finding  places  properly  circumftanced 
for  purifying  goods  before  (hipping.  The  precautions  therefore 
that  can  be  taken  in  Turkey,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  relied 
on,  and  are  far  from  fuperfeding  the  neceffity  of  vigilance  at  home. 

In  every  point  of  view  it  is  of  material  confequence,  that  the 
real  (fate  of  the  place,  from  whence  the  (hip  comes,  fhould  be 
exactly  known.  According  to  the  prefent  laws,  hisMajeffy,  in 
council,  determines  the  length  of  the  fhip’s  quarantine  i the 
goods  that  are  to  be  unpacked,  and  the  time  to  be  employed 
in  their  purification,  which  varies,  according  to  circumftances  ; 
and  fometimes  the  opening  of  goods  fufceptible  of  infedtion,  is 
difpenfed  with  altogether. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  decifions  of  this  nature 
fhould  be  founded  on  a degree  of  information,  which,  as  matters 
(land  at  prefent,  it  is  impoffible,  with  refpedt  to  Turkey,  the 
council  fhould  at  all  times  be  poffeffed  of.  The  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  commerce  is  fometimes  injured  by  quarantines  of 
unneceffary  length,  without  any  additional  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic fafety,  and,  at  other  times,  the  public  fafety  is  endangered 
by  decifions  grounded  on  imperfedt  information.  The  prolonging 
the  quarantine  of  a fhip  to  forty  days,  and  the  difpenfing  with 
the  cargo  being  opened  and  aired,  does  moft  certainly  afford  little 
or  no  fecurity  to  the  fafety  of  the  public,  and,  it  is  no  lefs  cer- 
tain, injures  the  merchant  without  neceffity. 
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Upon  the  whole,  as  I am  obliged  to  differ  widely  in  opinion  from 
Sir  James  Porter,  in  regard  to  the  perfect  reliance,  which  he  thinks, 
may  be  placed  on  the  regulations  ellablifhed  in  the  Levant,  fo  I 
cannot  help  being  extremely  doubtful  whether,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  Turkey  trade,  any  regulations,  which  may  in  future 
be  eftablifhed  there,  would  operate  fo  effectually  as  to  fuperfede 
the  neceffity  of  precautions  in  England,  in  the  reception  of  fhips 
coming  directly  from  the  Levant.  Thofe  which  have  been  juft 
propofed,  or  others  of  a fimilar  kind,  but  more  correctly  con- 
ftructed,  would  certainly  be  of  fervice,  as  they  would  remedy  fome 
abufes,  and  fome  defects : but  I can  forefee  fo  many  difficulties, 
arifing  from  local  circumftances,  to  the  carrying  them  effectually 
into  execution,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  becoming  the  wifdom 
of  the  legiflature,  to  provide  for  the  public  fafety,  in  a manner 
lefs  precarious.  The  barriers  already  raifed  will  admit  of  fome 
amendment,  but  fhould  be  confidered  merely  as  temporary  de- 
fences, till  more  effectual  can  be  erected : till  the  condition  of 
the  times  ihall  permit  the  parliament  to  refume,  at  leifure,  the 
project  of  effablifhing  regular  Lazarettos,  which  was  flrongly  in 
contemplation  in  the  year  1752,  and  again  in  1764.  Thefe  only 
can  promife  permanent  fecurity  to  a commercial  nation,  againfl 
bringing  in  the  infection  of  the  plague  from  foreign  parts. 
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Of  Lazarettos  and  Quarantines. 


CHAP.  I. 

Objections  to  Lazarettos  and  Quarantines , averting  their  being  inade- 
quate to  the  purpofes  intended , unnecejfary , and  even  prejudicial  to 
the  public  health , difcujfed. 

IN  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  book,  I have  concurred  in  the  CHAP. 

opinion,  that  proper  Lazarettos,  and  Quarantines  regularly  . h j. 
conducted,  are  the  only  means  a commercial  nation  ought  to  trull 
in,  for  preventing  the  infedtion  of  the  plague  being  brought  from 
other  countries.  In  the  prefent  book  I fliall  give  the  fketch  of  a 
Lazaretto,  and  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  performance  of  Qua- 
rantine. 

Having  already  difcuffed  feveral  objedtions  to  Lazarettos  and 
Quarantine,  which  reprefented  them  as  wholly  unneceffary,  be- 
caufe  the  infedtion  could  not  be  tranfported  in  merchandife,  nor 
communicated  from  one  perfon  to  another ; I fhall  now  take 

E e e notice 
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BOOK  notice  of  fome  of  another  kind,  which,  admitting  what  had  been 
. denied  in  the  former  objedtions,  reprefent  Lazarettos  as  being 

altogether  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  intended  ; dangerous  to 
the  public  health,  which  they  are  meant  to  protect ; and  highly 
detrimental  to  commerce,  which  they  clog  with  unneceflary 
reftraints,  vexatious  delays,  and  ruinous  expences. 

44  What  account  (fays  an  author  who  wrote  againft  Dr.  Mead 
44  in  1721)  can  be  given  to  merchants,  for  their  goods  ferving 
44  Quarantines  on  the  frivolous  reafons  of  Ifs  and  Perhapfes,  and 
44  the  whole  trade  and  riches  of  a nation  being  troubled  and  in- 
44  terrupted  for  childilh  and  ridiculous  fuggeftions  b As  the 
44  plague  may  be  brought  and  propagated  (in  Dr.  Mead’s  opinion) 
44  by  air,  what  defence  can  leper-houfes  and  peft-houfes  prove  in 
44  keeping  the  plague  out  of  the  country.  We  may  as  well  build. 
44  a wall,  to  keep  out  larks,  as  barracks,  to  keep  out  plagues2. 

Dr.  Pye,  who  treats  the  fubjedt  more  fully,  undertakes  to  fhow 
that  Quarantines  are  not  fufficient  to  fecure  us  againft  any 
infection  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  brought  in  goods,  and 
that  they  are  not  the  belt  means  that  can  be  ufed ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  moft  likely  to  occafion  what  is  propofed  to  be 
prevented  by  them.  This  he  attempts  to  prove,  in  eight  or  nine 
propofitions,  of  which  I fhall  give  an  abftradt;  becaufe  what  he 
fays  contains  the  moft  material  things  urged  on  the  fubjedt,  and 
he  has  been  copied  by  feveral  fubfequent  writers. 

44  If  Lazarettos  (fays  he)  were  made  in  England,  for  the  re- 
44  ception  of  perlons  and  goods  coming  from  infedted  places,  and 
44  if  it  be  fuppofed  that  by  remaining  in  thefe  for  the  fpace  of 
44  forty  days,  they  may  be  cleared  of  the  infedtion  they  had 
44  brought  with  them  ; neverthelefs,  confidering  the  largenefs  of 
44  our  trade,  there  mnft  be  other  fhips  continually  arriving ; 

5 Short  Difcourfe  explained,  -ad  edit.  p.  27. 

1 Diftintt  Motions  of  the  Plague,  p.  73. 

* “ and 
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“ and  fmce  perfons  and  goods  in  a Lazaretto  mud;  be  as  liable  as  CHAP. 
“ otherwife  to  receive  infedlion  ; it  follows,  that  whenever  they 
44  are  difmiffed,  though  they  have  got  rid  of  their  own,  yet 
they  muft,  in  all  probability,  have  received,  and  bring  with 
them,  fome  part  of  the  new-come  infedlion.  Whence  it  may 
appear,  that  if  the  infection  can  be  received  from  perfons  or 
goods,  Quarantines  are  no  fecurity ; and  if  it  is  not  received 
that  way,  they  are  not  only  ufelefs,  but  a very  great  grievance  3. 


a 


On  this  article  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  whole 
proceeds  on  a total  mifcomprehenfion  of  the  pradlice  of  Quarantine, 
in  a Lazaretto.  The  cargoes  of  different  lliips  are  kept  feparate  ; 
the  paffengers  from  different  lLips,  do  not  mingle  together,  or 
communicate  ; and  it  may  be  obferved  further,  that  few  perfons, 
belonging  to  the  fhips,  befides  paffengers,  enter  the  Lazaretto, 
the  captain  of  the  ihip,  with  the  crew,  performing  Quarantine 
on  board  of  the  veffel. 


44  If  the  feeds  of  contagion  can  be  brought  by  perfons  and 
44  goods,  then  the  making  Lazarettos  muft  be  eredting  and  efta- 

44  blifhing  fo  many  ftorehoufes  or  feminaries  of  contagion 

44  which  muft  be  continually  encreafed  by  means  of  infedted 
“ perfons,  or  of  perfons  and  goods  coming  from  infedled  places: 
“ and  by  being  thus  encreafed,  and  thus  nurfed  up,  it  muft  be- 
44  come  exceedingly  intenfe.  Making  Lazarettos  therefore  is 
44  bringing  fo  many  infedted  places  home  to  us,  and  every  perfon 
44  coming  out  of  a Lazaretto,  or  every  parcel  of  goods  brought 
44  from  thence,  may  be  faidto  come  from  an  infedled  placed 

44  Either  the  feeds  of  contagion  muft  remain  in  the  goods, 
44  and  then  Quarantines  are  to  no  purpofe,  or  they  muft  be  fe- 
44  parated  from  them,  and  conveyed  away  by  the  motion  of  the 

» 

3 Pye’s  Difcourfe  of  the  Plague,  p.45. 

4 Ibid.  p.  46. 
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44  air.  If  the  latter  be  admitted,  it  mud  be  allowed  withal,  that 
44  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  they  may  be  conveyed  farther  and 
44  farther,  fo  as  to  fpread  the  infection  not  only  all  over  the  La- 

44  zaretto,  but  likewife  to  the  adjacent  cottages  and  villages 

44  And  as  the  Lazarettos  will  be  continually  fupplied  with  the  feeds 
44  of  contagion,  (by  perfons  and  goods  from  infedted  places)  they 
44  may  be  looked  upon  as  funds  and  fources  of  contagion,  whence 
46  infection  muft  continually  flow,  and  be  derived  all  around  them, 
44  and  to  the  adjacent  parts5.” 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I fhall  refer  to  what,  was  formerly  faid  on  the 
fpreading  of  infedlion,  through  the  medium  of  the  air6;  obferv- 
ing  further,  that  from  the  want  of  proper  information,  the  La- 
zaretto is  here  reprefented  as  an  hofpital  crowded  with  in- 
fected patients.  But  the  truth  is,  that  infection  would  very  rarely 
exifl  in  the  Lazaretto ; and  where  it  did,  would,  by  vigoroufly 
enforcing  eftablifhed  regulations,  be  prevented  from  fpreading, 
and  foon  extinguilhed.  At  Marfeilles,  in  1720,  the  plague,  which 
firft  attacked  the  porters  employed  in  opening  the  bales,  did  not 
fpread  in  the  Lazaretto. 

44  If  it  be  likely  that  in  winter  the  contagion  may  not  be 
44  taken  out  of  goods,  but  that  goods  may  ftill  retain  it,  though 
44  unactive,  till  the  warmth  of  the  fpring  fhall  give  it  new  life 
44  and  force,  then  Quarantines  in  winter  will  be  a very  precarious 
44  and  uncertain  means,  if  they  are  not  altogether  ufelefs7.” 

This  is  in  allufion  to  a remark  of  Mead’s  that,  44  there  are  in- 
44  fiances  of  the  diftemper  being  flopt  by  the  winter  cold,  and 
44  yet  the  feeds  of  it  net  deftroyed,  but  only  kept  unactive  till 
44  the  warmth  of  the  following  fpring  has  given  them  new  life 
44  and  force.  - - - Now,  if  goods  brought  from  fuch  a place  Ihould 

s Pye’s  Difcourfe,  p.  47.  See  book  iii.  chap.  7. 

6 See  book  iii.  chap.  3.  and  chap.  7. 

I Pye’s  Difcourfe,  p.  44. 
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**  contain  any  of  the  latent  contagion,  there  will  be  danger  of  CHAP. 

their  producing  the  fame  mifchief  in  the  place,  to  which  they  , . 

“ are  brought,  as  they  would  have  caufed  in  that,  from  whence 
44  they  came8.”  Mead’s  apprehenfion  is  juft,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  a concurrent  difpofition  in  the  air  of  the  place  where  the 
goods  are  imported.  But  it  does  not  follow  becaufe  cold  checks 
the  progrefs  of  contagion,  that  infected  goods  cannot  be  puri- 
fied by  expofure  to  the  air  in  cold  weather.  The  effects  of  winter 
and  fpring,  in  checking  or  promoting  contagion,  may  perhaps,  in 
fome  degree,  be  referred  to  alteration  produced  in  the  human 
conftitution,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  fufceptible  of 
infection,  as  well  as  to  the  immediate  influence  of  heat  or  cold, 
on  the  peftiferous  miafmata.  Should  this  however  be  doubted^ 
artificial  heat  may,  in  the  winter,  be  employed  to  afllft  in  the  pu- 
rification of  the  merchandife. 

44  The  enforcing  Quarantines  will  certainly  and  inevitably  en» 

44  creafe  the  running  of  goods,  by  which  means  we  may  be  as 
44  much  expofed  to  the  plague,  if  it  can  be  imported  with  goods, 

44  as  if  Quarantines  were  not  enjoined.  Whereas,  if  inflead  of 
44  performing  Quarantine  (in  Lazarettos)  all  fufpected  fliips  fhould 
44  only  be  obliged  to  open  all  their  goods  upon  deck,  as  there 
44  would  then  be  no  new  inducement  to  the  running  of  goods, 

44  fewer  would  be  brought  on  fhore  without  having  had  a pre- 
44  vious  airing;  and  confequently  we  fhould  be  better  fecured 
44  from  foreign  infection,  than  if  the  Quarantine  fcheme  takes 
44  place9.” 

In  propofing  to  air  the  goods  upon  the  fhip’s  deck,  Doctor 
Pye  was  not  aware,  befides  the  rifks  and  inconveniencies  goods 
would  be  expofed  to  in  an  Englifh  climate,  that  they  would  thus 
be  fubject  to  a more  tedious  Quarantine,  than  in  the  wider  fpace 
of  a Lazaretto,  where  they  are  expofed  to  the  air  nearly  all  at 

s Mead  on  the  Plague,  lit.  edit.  p.  28,  29. 

9 Pye’s  Difcourfe,  p.  44. 
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OK  once.  As  to  fmuggling,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  appre- 
hended,  and  it  is  a principal  objedt  in  the  Quarantine  Laws  to 
prevent  it.  But  that  we  fhould  be  as  much  expofed  from  the 
goods  brought  in  clandeftinely,  as  if  Quarantines  were  not  en- 
joined; or  that  we  fhould  be  better  fecured,  by  airing  the  goods 
upon  deck  than  in  a Lazaretto,  both  from  infedtion  and  fmug- 
gling, are  ftrange  pofitions.  Sufceptible  bale  goods  from  Turkey 
are,  I believe,  never  fmuggled  at  all,  and  as  to  fmall  parcels  of 
filk  or  cotton  fluffs,  &c.  they  would  certainly  have  a better  chance 
of  being  fafely  run,  in  the  courfe  of  time  requifite  for  airing  the 
cargo  on  board,  were  that  method  adopted,  than  in  the  few  days 
before  their  being  fecured  in  the  Lazaretto.  Goods  intended  to 
be  fmuggled  would  hardly  be  aired  openly  on  deck;  to  expofe 
them  to  the  guards  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  or  thofe  of  Quarantine, 
would  be  to  increafe  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  on  fhore  ; and 
therefore  the  notion  that  fewer  goods  would  be  brought  in  clan- 
deftinely, without  having  had  a previous  airing,  I apprehend  to 
be  erroneous. 

“ If  infection  can  be  brought  by  fhipping,  Quarantines  will  be 
44  found  of  precarious  and  uncertain  ufe,  unlefs  they  be  enjoined 
“ at  all  times,  and  to  all  fhipping,  from  what  part  foever  of  the 
44  world  they  come ; for  it  may  very  eafily  happen,  that  a fhip 
44  may  come  away  from  a place  newly  in fe died,  and  be  arrived 
44  here,  before  we  have  received  the  news  of  the  place’s  being 
44  infedted ; and  it  muft  take  up  Bill  more  time  before  the  go- 
44  vernment  can  have  iffued,  and  the  proper  officers  can  have  re- 
44  ceived,  the  neceffary  diredtions  as  to  thofe  affairs.  Farther, 
44  goods  may  be  brought  to  us  from  infedted  places  by  the  way  of 
44  other  countries,  in  which  cafe,  it  is  molt  probable  they  will 
44  not  have  been  unpacked,  fo  that  the  ffeds  of  contagion  will 
44  be  retained  in  them  till  they  are  opened10.” 

*°  Pye’s  Difcourfc,  p.  48, 
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Doctor  Fye  has  here,  unintentionally,  given  a very  good  reafon  CHAP, 
for  eftablilhing  a continual  Quarantine,  for  fhips  from  certain 
countries,  where  the  plague  often  rages.  The  arrival  of  a fhip, 
before  the  news  of  the  place  fhe  came  from  being  infected,  im- 
plies that  the  plague  muft  have  broke  out  there  after  her  depar- 
ture, otherwife  it  would  appear  on  her  bill  of  health.  If  fhe 
came  from  a place  very  feldom  fufpected,  the  fuppofed  cafe  might 
poflibly  happen ; but  no  fhip  from  the  Levant  fhould  ever  be 
admitted  to  immediate  prattique.  Were  regular  Lazarettos  efta- 
blifhed,  I conceive  all  fufceptible  goods  from  the  Levant  would 
be  landed  there  ; and  the  fhip  and  crew,  after  unlading,  would 
perform  a certain  Quarantine;  in  which  interval  advices  moft 
probably  would  be  received,  to  enable  the  council  to  regulate  the 
Quarantine  of  the  goods.  But  there  is  not  the  leaft  neceffity  for 
laying  all  fhips  under  the  fame  reftraint  with  thofe  coming  from 
the  Levant.  As  to  the  probability  of  contagion  being  brought 
by  the  way  of  other  countries ; there  are,  perhaps,  no  European 
countries  with  which  we  have  direct  commerce,  who  are  in  the 
ufage  of  receiving  fufceptible  merchandife,  without  taking  fome 
previous  precautions,  unlefs  fuch  merchandife  has  fomewhere  or 
other  performed  Quarantine  : and  this  precludes  the  probability 
of  the  goods  remaining  all  along  unpacked  ".  But  granting  fome 
poffible  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  thefe  unufual  channels, 
does  it  follow  that  all  the  other  avenues,  by  which  experience 
has  lhown  the  contagion  may  find  accefs,  fhould  be  left  un- 
guarded ? and  that  unlefs  Quarantines  were  enjoined  at  all  times, 


11  I am  perhaps  miftaken  in  conceiving  that  all  fufceptible  merchandife  is  un- 
packed every  where  on  the  Continent ; the  contrary  is  aflerted  in  refpeCt  to  Hol- 
land. “ The  cottons  that  come  to  us  byway  of  Holland,  though  {hipped  in  the 
“ Levant,  in  time  of  the  plague,  are,  while  under  Quarantine  in  Holland,  never 
“ opened  and  aired,  as  is  done  in  all  the  Lazarettos  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  for- 
“ warded  to  England  in  their  original  packages,  where  they  perform  again  the  fame 
“ flovenly  Quarantine  ; and  are  then  fent  down  to  our  manufacturing  towns, 
“ where  they  are  firft  unpacked,  and  where,  by  this  means,  the  plague  may  very 
w eafily  be  introduced.”  Letter  from  the  Smyrna  merchants.  Howard  on  Laza- 
rettos, p.  31. 
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BOOK  and  to  all  4 4 iliipping  whatever,  they  tnuft  be  very  uncertain  and 
* 44  infufficient  meafures  of  l'ecurity.” 

44  And  though  fucli  an  univerfal  Quarantine  fhould  be  enjoined, 
64  even  ffcill  we  fhould  not  be  fecure ; for  if  fhips  coming  from 
Cl  infected  places  be  permitted  to  come  near  the  fhore,  it  will  be 
44  impoflible  to  prevent  all  kind  of  commerce  and  correfpondence 
64  with  them12.” 

The  prevention  of  fmuggling  and  other  irregularities  will  require 
vigilance,  but  is  not  impoffible,  becaufe  it  is  actually  effected 
very  often.  A law  is  not  deemed  ufelefs,  becaufe  a moral  poffibi- 
lity  may  be  alleged  of  its  being  violated.  An  interdiction  of  all 
improper  communication  (for  correfpondence  of  every  kind  need 
not  be  prohibited)  with  fhips  liable  to  Quarantine,  enforced  under 
fevere  penalties,  will  certainly  leave  the  fea  coaft  lefs  expofed 
than  it  would  be  without  the  reftriction  of  any  laws  whatever. 

After  all  thefe  objections  to  Quarantines,  it  is  at  length  afferted, 
“ that  we  find  in  fact,  they  are  not  fufficient  for  keeping  off  the 
44  plague;  for  though  at  Marfeilles  all  fhips  coming  from  Turkey, 
44  or  other  places  fufpected  of  infection,  have  been  obliged  to 
44  perform  Quarantines,  yet  we  fee  thereby  they  have  not  been 
64  fecured  ; the  plague  has  found  its  way  amongft  them  notwith- 

44  Handing If  it  be  faid,  that  poffibly  it  might  be  for  want 

44  of  due  obfervance  of  them,  I anfwer,  it  is  fo  far  from  being 
44  likely  they  fhould  be  performed  more  ftridlly  here,  that  we 
ci  cannot  hope  to  have  them  near  fo  well  obierved  ; for  as  the 
44  trade  to  London  is  vaftly  larger  than  to  Marfeilles,  hence  it 
44  will  become  more  difficult  to  fee  the  due  obfervance  of  them  ; 
44  and  befides,  if  in  an  arbitrary  kingdom  a ftridt  obfervance  can- 
44  not  be  exadted,  it  mud  not  be  expedted  in  a free  govern- 
64  ment13.” 

12  Pye’s  Difcourfe,  p.  49. 

23  Ibid.  p.  47» 
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The  firffc  part  of  the  objection  amounts  to  this,  that  becaufe  CHAP, 
Quarantines  do  not  afford  infallible  fecurity  againft  the  plague, 
they  therefore  are  ufelefs.  That  they  are  not  infallible,  muff 
certainly  be  allowed  ; and  in  that  defedt  they  partake  in  common 
with  almoft  all  human  precautions  againft  the  evils  of  life  : but 
their  utility  is  evinced  by  the  experience  of  Marfeilles I4,  not 
to  mention  that  of  fundry  Italian  ftates,  which  have  long  adopted 
them15.  The  laft  part  of  the  objection  is  confefledly  juft ; dif- 
ficulties in  the  carrying  ftrict  regulations  into  execution,  may  arife 
in  England,  which  are  more  eafily  furmounted  in  France,  and 
therefore  it  will  require  all  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  to  frame 
laws,  and  fecure  the  rigid  execution  of  them,  without  encroach- 
ing too  far  on  the  liberties  of  the  fubject,  in  a free  government. 

But,  amongft  other  difficulties,  the  great  fuperiority  in  the  num- 
ber of  fhips  need  not  be  enumerated  ; for,  if  I am  not  miftaken, 
more  fhips  from  the  Levant  enter  the  port  of  Marfeilles  in  one 
year,  than  the  port  of  London  in  the  courfe  of  ten. 


“ But  let  it  be  fuppofed  (fays  Doctor  Pye)  that  Quarantines 
“ could  in  fome  manner  or  other  be  enforced,  fo  as  to  become 
“ an  effectual  means  of  fecurity ; I am  perfuaded  it  might  ftill 
“ be  made  appear,  it  would  not  be  for  the  intereft  of  this  nation 
“ to  enforce  them.  - - - Though  the  plague  be  an  evil  much  to 
“ be  dreaded,  yet  if  the  meafures  neceffary  for  the  fecunng  us 

,4  See  Mead,  p.  44. 

I was  affured  at  Marfeilles  that  fince  the  year  1722,  feveral  inftances  have  been 
known  of  perfons  being  infe&ed  in  the  Lazaretto ; and  whilft  I performed  Qua- 
rantine there,  was  fhown  the  enclofure  deftined  for  perfons  infedled,  which  my 
guard  told  me  had  been  occupied  a few  years  before.  Stridl  regulations  prevent  the 
infection  from  fpreading. 

The  regulations  of  the  Lazaretto  at  Marfeilles  have  been  much  improved  fince  the 
year  1720.  Several  abufes  were  at  that  time  expofed  to  view,  which  were  cor- 
refted  in  the  regulations  of  1731.  See  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii.  p.  173,  and  Me- 
moire  fur  le  Bureau  de  la  Sante,  Marfeille,  1753. 

15  See  Muratori  del  Governo  Politico  della  Pefte,  lib.  i.  c.  j. 
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BOOK  u from  it  muft  occafion  more  and  greater  evils,  it  may  be  moft 
44  advifable  to  run  the  rifque  of  the  plague,  rather  than  fubmit 
44  to  fuch  hard  meafures.  Now  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the 
44  enforcing  Quarantines  in  a trading  nation,  muft  occafion  many 
44  and  great  inconveniencies  and  evils ; thefe  ihould  be  confi- 
44  dered  as  well  as  the  good  we  may  thereby  hope  to  have  fe- 
44  cured  to  us.  The  good  we  may  expect  from  fuch  meafures  is 
44  the  keeping  off  the  plague  ; and  the  evils  to  be  feared  are  the 
44  decay  and  ruin  of  trade.  The  plague  may  poftibly  deftroy  a 
44  hundred  thoufand  lives  ; but  the  lofs  of  trade  may  ftarve  and 
44  deftroy  ten  times  a hundred  thoufand  ; for  Quarantines  will 
44  load  our  foreign  commerce  with  fuch  hardlhips,  and  embarrafs 
44  it  with  fuch  infuperable  difficulties  as  will  very  much  dif- 
“ courage  trading,  and  very  greatly  diminifh  it.  The  confe- 
44  quences  of  the  decreafe  of  trade,  muft  be  the  decreafe  of  riches, 
44  of  manufactures,  of  the  cuftoms,  of  public  and  private  credit ; 
44  hence  bankruptcy,  idlenefs,  and  poverty,  all  of  which  evils 
44  muft  be  in  fome  degree  or  other  immediate  and  certain  ; 
44  whereas  the  evil  to  be  avoided  (the  plague)  is  altogether  un- 
44  certain,  has  not  happened  thefe  fifty-fix  years,  and  probably 
44  may  never  happen  again  l6.” 

I conceive  it  is  totally  unneceffary  to  wafte  much  time  in  com- 
menting on  this  laft  objection.  The  dreadful  confequences  pre- 
dicted are  certainly  fuch  as  Quarantines,  which  affect  but  a fmall 
branch  of  the  Britifh  commerce,  can  never  be  productive  of; 
and,  I believe,  a very  fmall  proportion  of  thinking  men  could 
readily  be  perfuaded,  that  a plague  which  in  England  fhould  de- 
ftroy a hundred  thoufand  lives,  would  not  more  generally  in- 
terrupt commerce,  and  prove  more  effectually  ruinous  to  the  in- 
duftrious  claffes  of  mankind,  than  all  the  inconveniencies,  how- 
ever exaggerated,  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  means  em- 
ployed to  preferve  the  country  from  its  importation.  Few  perfons, 
in  a matter  of  fuch  ferious  confequence  to  mankind,  would  hefi- 


^ Pye’s  JDifcourfe,  p.  50, 
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tate  in  rejedting  a proportion  rafhly  hazarded  Xi  That  the  ne-  CH 
“ ceffary  immediate  injury  and  lofs  that  mu  ft  be  occafioned  to  a J, 
“ trading  nation  from  the  enforcing  Quarantines,  will  be  more 
16  than  equal  to  the  rifque  it  runs  without  them  of  having  the 
“ plague,  which  mu  ft  be  allowed  very  uncertain,  and  what  may 
t(  never  happen;  or  that  the  certain  evil  will  much  more  than 
<£  counterbalance  the  uncertain  good17.” 

I forbear  mentioning  feveral  other  writers  who  oppofed  the 
inftitution  of  Lazarettos  and  Quarantines,  about  the  year  1721 
and  1722,  finding  little  or  nothing,  in  the  arguments  urged  by 
them,  different  from  what  has  juft  now  been  produced  from 
Dodtor  Pye. 


CHAP.  II. 

General  fetch  for  a Lazaretto — Prattique  Houfe — Mode  of  delivering 
provifons  for  the  flip's  company. 

HAVING  obviated  the  principal  objections1  I have  met 
with,  to  the  expediency  of  Quarantines  and  Lazarettos  in 
England,  I fhall  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  pradtice 
of  them.  Firft,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a regular  Lazaretto  being 
eredted  ; and  afterwards,  on  the  mode  at  prefent  adtually  adopted. 
The  Lazaretto  I confider  as  infinitely  preferable  ; the  other,  as  ca- 

17  Pye’s  Difcourfe,  p.  53. 

In  refpedl  to  the  fuppofed  injury  to  commerce,  T fhall  refer  to  Mr.  Howard, 
(on  Lazarettos,  p.  26)  who  has  given  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Britifh  merchants 
in  the  Levant,  on  this  head,  and,  from  their  flatement,  it  would  appear  that  a La- 
zaretto, in  England,  would  be  a great  advantage  to  commerce. 

1 Obje&ions  to  Lazarettos,  as  well  as  to  other  prefervative  regulations,  have 
Been  made  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Englifh;  and  turn  moftly  on  the  abufe, 
negleft,  or  perverfion  of  regulations.  Muratori,  lib.  1.  c.  xi.  p.  96. 
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pable  of  fome  improvement  in  its  regulations,  but  liable  to  dan- 
gerous abufes. 

The  conflrudtion,  extent,  and  arrangement  of  the  different 
parts  of  Lazarettos,  inuft  be  accommodated  to  circumftances  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  various  difpofition  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  erefted  ; but  the  general  plan  may  be  nearly  the 
fame  in  all2. 

The  fituation  fhould  be  infulated,  dry,  healthy,  and  airy,  with  a 
fource  of  water  within  itfelf,  or  fo  ritear  other  fources  as  to  be 
eafily  fupplied  from  them.  The  enclofure  fhould  be  of  lufficient 
extent  to  admit  the  neceffary  fubdivifions,  with  proper  fpaces 
between  each  ; for  the  whole  area  being  encompaffed  with  a high 
wall,  ventilation  muft  not  be  impeded,  by  crowding  compartments 
within  too  clofely  together.  The  wall  being  not  fo  much  in- 
tended for  the  prevention  of  perfons  making  their  efcape,  as  of 
the  clandeftine  conveyance  of  goods  or  fmall  parcels ; a fecond 
wall  is  fometimes  erected,  at  fuch  a diftance  from  the  firft,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  throw  any  parcel  over  both3. 


2 The  indefatigable  pains  taken  by  the  late  humane  Mr.  Howard,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  plans  and  defcriptions  of  foreign  Lazarettos,  which  he  liberally  publifhed 
laft  year,  renders  it  fuperfluous  for  me  to  give  more  than  a general  fketch,  referring 
to  his  book  for  a detail  of  minutiae. — It  is  with  great  pleafure  I have  it  in  my  power 
to  make  this  reference,  as  Mr.  Howard’s  enquiries  were  conducted  on  a much  more 
extenfive  fcale  than  I was  capable  of,  when  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,  fome 
years  ago. 

In  the  above  fketch,  I keep  the  Lazaretto  at  Marfeilles,  where  I myfelf  performed 
quarantine,  chiefly  in  view,  without  pretending  to  exhibit  a regular  plan  ; and  in- 
deed make  occafional  deviations.  The  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  and  the  Marfeilles  Me- 
moire  fur  le  Bureau  de  la  Sante,  furnifh  many  inftruftive  hints  for  the  conftrudtion 
of  Lazarettos,  and  Mr.  Howard  has  perhaps  left  little  more  to  be  defired  on  the 
fubjecl. 

3 The  walls  of  the  Lazaretto  at  Marfeilles  are  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  and  a 
fpace  of  thirty -fix  feet  is  left  between  the  inner  and  outer  wall.  Memoire  fur  le 
Bureau  de  la  Sante,  bcc.  p.  7.  See  alfo  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  180. 
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The  Lazaretto  fhouid  have  three  gates,  one  towards  the  land,  CHAP, 
and  two  towards  the  water.  Each  of  the  water  gates  fhouid  have  < — > 
its  feparate  quay,  one  for  receiving  the  merchandife  from  the  fhip, 
the  other  for  delivering  them,  after  the  having  performed  qua- 
rantine. The  quays  to  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  lighters  load- 
ing or  unloading  fhouid  have  no  communication  with  each  other. 

That  part  of  the  enclofure  deftined  for  the  reception  of  goods, 
fhouid  be  divided  into  two  diflinct  compartments,  one  for  cargoes  ' 
coming  with  clean,  the  other  for  thofe  with  touched  patents ; and 
there  ought  to  be  a third,  fmaller  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
for  infected  goods.  For  though  it  may  be  advifable  in  England, 
at  leaf!  till  experience  be  acquired  by  practice,  either  to  receive  no 
ihips  with  abfolutely  foul  patents,  or  to  have  a diflinct  Lazaretto 
for  their  reception ; yet  as  the  infection  may  happen  to  difcover 
itfelfin  fhips  provided  with  other  patents,  or  in  their  cargoes  in  the 
Lazaretto,  it  will  be  better  to  make  provifion  for  fuch  accidents.. 

In  each  of  the  compartments  above  mentioned,  commodious 
done  buildings  fhouid  be  eredted,  for  airing  the  goods;  and  fo 
arranged,  that  the  cargo  of  each  fhip  may  be  kept  feparate,  with- 
out any  poffibility  of  illicit  interchange  of  bales,  or  fmall  parcels4.. 

The  porters  employed  in  purifying  the  refpedlive  cargoes,  and 
the  clerks  or  others  fuperintending  them,  fhouid  be  debarred  all 
intercourfe  ; -they  fhouid  lodge  and  eat  feparately ; and  no  com- 
munication, between  thofe  employed  on  different  cargoes,  be  per- 
mitted, under  any  pretence  whatever.  That  the  feveral  ihips 
who  brought  clean  patents,  came  from  the  fame  place,  and  ar- 
rived in  port  at  the  fame  time,  fhouid,  in  refpedt  to  their  cargoes, 
be  deemed  no  reafons  for  exemption  from  the  above  regulation. 

Another  divifion  of  the  area  fhouid  be  allotted  for  infirmaries; 
one  for  perfons  taken  ill  on  board,  or  in  the  Lazaretto,  with 


Traite  de  la  Pefhr,  p,  ii.  p.  1 86. 
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BOOK  dubious  fymptoms ; a fecond,  for  perfons  mamfeftly  infedled  ; 
v — ; ant^  a third,  for  convalefcents  from  the  plague.  The  firft  and 
fecond  fhould  confift  of  fmail  feparate  chambers ; the  third  may 
be  diipofed  in  wards.  Thefe  buildings  may  be  of  a very  moderate 
fize,  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  and  made  as  airy  as  pof- 
fible.  The  infirmary  for  convalefcents  fhould  have  a fumigating 
chamber,  and  a bath. 

For  the  accommodation  of  paffengers,  two  feparate  buildings 
-fhould  be  ere  died ; the  one  for  thofe  with  clean,  the  other  for 
thofe  with  touched  patents  ; both  being  provided  with  a vaulted 
r oom  for  fumigation,  and  with  a bath.  Each  apartment  fhould 
have  its  feparate  entry,  and  other  conveniencies  ; becaufe  perfons 
in  quarantine,  thofe  excepted  who  came  paffengers  in  the  fame 
fhip,  fhould  have  no  communication,  but  at  a diflance.  The 
tsonftru&ion  of  thefe  buildings  muff  be  adapted  to  the  climate5; 
but  as  the  number  of  paffengers  from  the  Levant  is  inconfider- 
able,  and  the  Continent  is  feldom  in  quarantine,  the  buildings 
proposed  need  not,  at  firft,  be  extenfive,  as  they  may  be  enlarged 
afterwards,  if  found  neceffary* 

5 The  building  allotted  for  paffengers  at  Marfeilles,  is  of  a long  form,  confifting 
©f  two  floors.  The  ground  floor  is  divided  into  a number  of  fmail  chambers,  each 
having  its  feparate  door.  The  entrance  to  the  ftory  above  is  by  one  common 
broad  fcaircafe,  which  leads  to  an  airy  fpacious  corridor,  joining  to  which,  in  the 
manner  of  a cloifler,  is  a row  of  good  apartments,  each  confifting  of  two  rooms, 
one  ..within. the  other.  The  privies  are  atone  end  of  this  corridor. 

The  furniture  of 'the  chambers  confifts  of  a table,  two  or  three  chairs,  aird  a 
wooden  bedflead,  the  paffengers  bringing  their  own  bedding  from  the  fhip.  The 
rooms  I occupied  had  no  lire  place.  The  tavern  furnifhed  the  table  linen,  he.  and 
the  guardians,  of  which  each  folitary  paffenger  has  one  appropriated  to  attend  upon 
him,  has  the  care  of  bringing  the  dinner,  he.  from  the  barrier  of  the  tavern,  at 
fixed  hours.  There  was  only  one  gentleman,  with  his  luite,  in  the  upper  apart- 
ment, when  I entered  the  Lazaretto,  and  his  quarantine  was  half  over.  I could  re- 
ceive books,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  from  him,  but  the  receiving  any  thing  from 
me,  would  have  fubjedted  him  to  begin  his  quarantine  again.  I found  the  corridor 
very  convenient  for  walking,  but  fancy,  when  the  apartments  are  full,  each  perfon 
is  reftrift-ed  to  his  own  bounds. 
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The  captain,  or  fuperintendant  of  the  Lazaretto  ought  to  have  CHAP, 
a houfe,  fituated,  if  poflible,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  command 
a view  of  the  whole  enclofure.  Near  which  fhould  be  a fmall 
tavern,  for  fupplying  the  paffengers,  and  others,  in  quarantine. 

Neither  the  captain,  nor  publican,  if  they  have  wives  or  children, 
fhould  be  permitted,  on  any  account,  to  keep  them  in  the  La- 
zaretto, nor  fhould  they  be  allowed  to  have  any  female  fervants. 


At  the  land  gate  fhould  be  a porter’s  lodge,  and  near  that  a 
parlour,  provided  with  a double  barrier,  where  perfons  may  be 
admitted  at  certain  hours,  who  with  to  fpeak  with  paffengers,  or 
with  others  in  quarantine.  The  barrier  fhould  be  guarded  with 
a wire  lattice,  to  prevent  any  thing  being  conveyed  from  within, 
and  when  the  paffengers  go  thither,  they  are  always  to  be 
attended  by  their  guard. 

In  fome  convenient  place,  remote  from  the  buildings,  there 
fhould  be  a magazine  provided  for  the  powder  of  the  fhips,  which 
ought  to  be  landed,  on  their  arrival,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  port. 

The  lad:  building  requifite,  is  a fmall  laundry,  intended  for  wafh- 
ing  the  foul  linen  of  paffengers,  or  others,  upon  their  entrance, 
after  it  has  been  carefully  fmoked  in  the  fmoking  chamber. 
The  linen  of  each  paffenger,  or  at  lead:  of  thofe  arriving  in  dif- 
ferent fhips,  ought  to  be  wafhed  feparately;  and  none,  after 
the  firft  parcel,  fhould  be  permitted  to  be  wafhed  in  the  laundry, 
the  keys  of  which  fhould  remain  with  the  captain 6, 

The  above  is  a general  lketch  for  a Lazaretto.  The  regular 
tions  eftablifhed  at  Marfeilles  for  the  interior  government  of  the 
whole,  being  the  refult  of  long  experience,  are  the  mod:  complete 

6 The  want  of  fomething  of  this  kind  appeared  to  me  a defe<ft  at  Marfeilles.  The 
baggage  of  paffengers  is  fmoked,  at  the  fame  time  with  themfelves,  in  their  cham- 
bers. But  fome  of  the  baggage,  particularly  foul  linen,  brought  from  aboard,  re- 
quires more  complete  fmoking ; after  which,  it  ought  to  be  wafhed. 
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BOOK  I have  met  with,  though,  in  their  application  to  England,  local 
ff^  ^ circumftances  may  require  fome  variation.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  regulations  regarding  the  exterior  of  the  Lazaretto  ; the 
quarantine  of  the  fhips ; the  fupplying  them  with  provisions ; the 
unloading  the  cargo  ; and  the  precautions  towards  the  end  of  the 
quarantine,  before  the  crew  be  admitted  to  prattique 7. 

At  a little  diftance  from  the  Lazaretto,  but  clofe  to  the  water, 
and  in  an  infulated  Situation,  in  refpedl  to  other  quays  and  build- 
ings, Should  be  the  office  of  health,  or  prattique  houfe  ; before 
which  Should  lie  the  boats  belonging  to  the  office.  On  the  face 
towards  the  water,  a parlour  Should  be  contrived,  with  proper 
barriers,  for  the  reception  of  captains  of  Ships,  when  they  come 
to  prefent  their  patents  and  letters,  and  to  be  examined.  On 
one  fide  of  this,  communicating  with  the  office,  Should  be  an 
enclofed  quay  for  the  delivery  of  provifions,  and  neceSTaries  for 
the  Ship ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  boats  crews,  of  different 
fhips,  from  mingling  together,  the  quay  may  be  Subdivided  into 
two  or  three  divifions.  The  provifions,  brought  through  the  office, 
Should  be  depofited  on  the  pavement,  and  thofe  who  brought 
them  retiring  within  the  barrier,  the  crew  of  the  Ship’s  boat,  who 
are  in  waiting,  lhould  land  and  take  them  away.  The  Ship’s  boat, 
except  on  this,  or  other  Service  exprefsly  permitted  by  the  council, 
Should  not,  under  any  pretence,  come  on  lhore,  and  Should  be  pro- 
hibited, under  pain  of  death,  communicating  with  any  other  boat 
in  their  way  to  or  from  Shore,  or  landing,  but  at  the  quay  of  the 
office.  One  or  more  of  the  officers  of  health  Should  be  prefent 
at  the  delivery  of  the  provifions ; and  day-light  Should  always 
be  chofen  for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  other  communication  with 
the  Ships. 

7 In  the  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  fo  often  cited  in  this  work,  there  are  feveral  Memoirs 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  Lazarettos  and  Quarantine,  in  which  many  abules,  then  prevalent 
at  Marfeilles,  are  clearly  expofed,  and  a method  of  correcting  them  pointed  out. 
The  regulations  in  ufe  at  Marfeilles,  improved  and  corrected  in  the  year  1 7 3 1 » were 
republifhed  there  in  1753,  under  the  title  of  Memoir e fur  le  Bureau  de  la  Same  de 
Marfeille , & fur  les  regies  qu' on  y Obfcrve.  Chez  Pierre  Bey. 

Mr.  Howard  has  given  a very  full  account  of  the  regulations  at  Venice;  and 
lias  alfo  propofed  fome  regulations  of  his  own,  which  highly  merit  attention. 
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Reception  of  'J lips  with  clean  patents — The  crew  are  to  perform  quarantine 
on  board — Length  of  quarantine — A propofal  to  exempt  failors  from 
being  prejjed  immediately  after  quarantine , and  to  let  their  private  adven- 
tures pafs  free  of  duties — What  requifite  to  be  immediately  done , when 
the  flip  has  had , or  has  any  fcknefs  on  board. 

THE  Lazaretto  being  fnppofed  ready  to  receive  fhips,  the 
next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  the  manner  of  their  reception 
refpedlively,  as  they  may  arrive  with  clean  or  touched  patents ; 
or  unhappily  under  circumftances  which  may  fubjedt  them  to 
the  fame  treatment  as  if  the  patent  were  foul. 


It  is  the  ufual  pradtice,  at  Marfeilles,  that  on  the  arrival 
of  a Ihip  from  the  Levant,  or  other  place  fufpedted,  that 
the  office  of  health,  being  apprized  by  an  appointed  fignal, 
immediately  lends  off  a boat  with  an  officer,  who,  remaining  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  fhip,  enquires  into  the  ftate  of  the  crew, 
and  nature  of  the  patent;  and  then  diredts  her  to  anchor  either 
near  the  other  fhips  with  clean  patents,  or  at  fome  diltance  if 
fhe  has  a touched  patent,  or  has  loft  people  on  the  paffage,  or 
has  any  ftck  on  board. 


If  the  patent,  by  the  captain’s  account,  be  free  from  all  fuf- 
picion,  the  officer  defires  him  to  repair  to  the  prattique  houfe, 
in  his  own  boat ; but  if  there  appear  caufe  for  fufpicion,  or  the 
hour  be  too  late,  his  coming  is  deferred  till  next  morning;  and 
he  is  commanded  at  his  peril,  in  the  hearing  of  the  crew,  to  pay 
ftridt  regard  to  the  rules  of  quarantine  in  the  mean  while.  It 
would  be  very  proper  that  the  captain,  before  coming  into  port, 
or  upon  entering  the  channel,  lhould  take  an  opportunity  of 
reading  to  the  crew  thofe  articles  of  the  quarantine  laws  which  im- 
mediately concern  them,  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the  penalties 
they  incur  by  difobedience  ; and  it  would  be  ftill  better  if  a printed 
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BOOK  abftraft  of  thefe  articles,  divefled  of  law  terms,  were  to  be  hung 
up  in  fome  confpicuous  part  of  the  fhip,  for  the  failors  to  con 
over. 

The  captain  upon  landing  at  the  parlour  of  the  prattique  houfe, 
delivers  his  patent,  log-book,  and  defpatches,  which  are  received 
with  the  ufual  precautions  of  dipping  in  vinegar,  and  fmoking. 
The  captain  is  then,  upon  oath,  to  anfwer  to  all  queftions  rela- 
tive to  the  place  he  came  from,  to  his  voyage,  the  places  he  may 
have  touched  at,  or  the  veflfels  he  may  have  had  intercourfe  with 
on  his  paflage,  and  to  the  hate  of  the  crew  or  paffengers.  His 
examination  being  taken  down  by  the  fecretary,  is  read  over  to 
him,  for  correction  or  confirmation. 


The  patent  being  found  free  from  all  fufpicion,  one  or  more 
guardians  are  put  on  board  the  boat,  and  then  the  captain,  taking 
in  fuch  refrefhments  as  are  neceffary,  returns  to  his  (hip.  Should 
there  be  time  that  day,  (if  not,  next  morning)  the  paffengers  with 
their  baggage  are  landed  at  the  Lazaretto,  and  the  fhip  lands  her 
powder. 

Permiffion  for  unloading  being  given  by  the  council  of  health, 
lighters  either  belonging  to  the  Lazaretto,  or  to  private  perfons, 
are  left  at  anchor  before  the  prattique  houfe,  and  the  fhip’s  boat, 
with  a fufficient  number  of  hands,  takes  pofTefTion  of  them.  The 
lighters  are  from  this  time  in  quarantine,  and,  like  all  other  boats 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  carry  a diftinguifhing  flag.  They  are 
permitted  to  come  and  go  by  day- light  only,  but  may  begin  to 
load  early  in  the  morning  for  the  fake  of  expedition. 

When  the  cargo  is  difcharged,  thefe  lighters,  after  being  pro- 
perly cleaned,  and  the  fails  dipped  in  the  fea,  under  the  inflec- 
tion of  a guardian,  are  left  at  anchor,  before  the  prattique  houfe, 
where  they  remain  to  be  aired  two  days  before  the  owners  are 
permitted  to  take  them  back.  If  the  patent  be  touched,  they 
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fhould  perform  four  days  quarantine,  and  ought  alfo  to  be  CHAP, 
fmoked.  When  private  lighters  are  employed,  it  Will  be  necef-  \ 1 ^ L 
fary  to  guard  againfl  concealed  receptacles  for  fmuggling  fmall 
parcels. 


The  lighter  is  unloaded  at  the  Lazaretto,  by  the  failors  and 
the  porters  deftined  for  airing  the  cargo ; and  the  goods  being 
delivered,  the  lighter  returns  to  the  fhip,  and  the  porters  trans- 
port the  bales  to  the  place  appointed  for  their  reception,  by  the 
captain  of  the  Lazaretto.  The  officers  of  the  fhip  may  have 
accefs  to  the  quay,  or  where  the  goods  are  arranged,  during  the 
time  that  the  veffel  is  unloading ; but  after  the  cargo  has  been 
difcharged,  they  are  no  longer  admitted  ; and  it  is  then  the  rec- 
koning of  the  quarantine  of  the  goods  as  well  as  the  (hip  begins. 


The  captain,  the  crew,  and  fuch  paffengers  as  it  does  not  fuit 
in  point  of  expence  to  go  into  the  Lazaretto,  perform  their  qua- 
rantine on  board ; but  all  fufceptible  baggage,  or  fmall  parcels, 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  Lazaretto  ; the  perfons  on  board,  retaining 
only  neceffary  linen  and  clothes,  and  thefe  ought  to  be  fumigated 
and  walhed  on  board,  before  the  {hip  be  admitted  to  prattique. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  on  board  to  fee  this  regulation 
ftridtly  executed,  and  to  take  care,  towards  the  end  of  the  qua- 
rantine, that  the  fhip  within  be  every  where  cleaned  and  fmoked. 
Laft  of  all,  before  the  crew  are  fet  at  liberty,  ftridt  fearch  fhould 
be  made  by  proper  infpedtors,  to  prevent  illicit  parcels  from  be- 
ing concealed. 

tl  If  there  has  been  no  ficknefs  in  the  fhip  (fays  Dr.  Mead)  I 
“ fee  no  reafon  why  the  men  fhould  perform  quarantine.  In- 
“ head  of  this,  they  may  be  walhed  and  their  clothes  aired  in 
“ the  Lazaretto,  as  goods,  for  one  week1.” 

! Mead  on  the  Plague,  p.  77. 
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It  feems  to  have  been  che  Dodfor’s  opinion,  that  men  as  well 
ar;  roods  were  to  perform  quarantine  in  the  Lazaretto,  and  he 
alligns  a reafon  why  a quarantine  for  perfons,  on  board  the  fhip, 
is  infufncient1 2.  The  reafon  would  Land  good  if  ficknefs  actually 
prevailed  on  board,  and  the  fick  were  not  feparated  from,  the 
found,  it  would  be  like  the  practice  at  London  formerly  of  (hut- 
ting up  the  found  with  the  fick  in  infedted  houfes.  But  if  it 
was  meant,  in  general,  that  the  crew  were  to  perform  quarantine 
in  the  Lazaretto,  the  fhip  in  that  cafe  would  have  been  left  with- 
out hands  to  take  care  of  her.  It  is  neceffary  the  crew  fhould 
unload  the  veffel ; when  that  is  done,  being  then  feparated  from 
the  cargo,  the  fhip  becomes  a proper  Lazaretto  for  them,  and, 
by  performing  quarantine  there,  they  are  not  only  of  fervice  in 
cleaning  and  taking  care  of  the  veffel,  but  their  remaining  in 
health  is  fome  fecurity  for  the  purification  being  effedtually  per- 
formed. Should  any  one  on  board  happen  to  fall  fick,  with  fuf- 
picious  fymptoms,  he  is  immediately  tranfported  to  the  infirmary 
in  the  Lazaretto,  and  if  the  di Lemper  proves  to  be  the  plague, 
it  will  of  courfe  occafion  an  alteration  in  the  quarantine,  both  of 
the  fhip  and  cargo. 

That  it  is  unneceffary  the  crew  fhould  perform  quarantine, 
where  there  has  been  no  ficknefs  in  the  fhip,  is  inconfiLent  with 
all  pradlice.  The  crew,  before  opening  the  hatchways  of  the 
hold,  are  in  the  fame  circumLances  with  paffengers,  and  their 
having  remained  found  all  the  voyage,  might,  no  doubt,  equally 
intitle  them  to  a fhort  quarantine  in  the  Lazaretto  3.  But  nei- 
ther paffengers  nor  mariners  fhould  be  admitted  to  prattique, 
without  a previous  quarantine ; becaufe  it  is  a hundred  to  one, 
though  the  fhip  has  not  begun  to  unload,  that  the  hold  ha-s 
been  opened  to  take  out  trunks  or  baggage,  which  may  have  re- 

1 MeacI  on  the  Plague,  p.72. 

3 Formerly,  at  Merfeilles,  Paffengers,  with  clean  patents,  performed  a quarantine 

of  five  or  fix  days  only;  but  at  prefent,  it  is  prolonged  to  twenty  ; and  for  paffengers. 
from  Conflantinople,  to  twenty-eight.  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii.  p.178. 
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inained  untouched  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  port,  till  the  C^p'* 
arrival  in  England.  That  the  failors,  after  unloading  the  goods,  % — 
fhould  be  obliged  to  a quarantine,  has  never  been  doubted,  and 
under  the  regulations  mentioned  above,  the  (hip  appears  to  be 
the  belt  place  for  performing  it  in. 


An  exception,  however,  to  this,  may  arife  in  war  time,  when 
the  compliment  of  men  is  far  beyond  what  is  required  to  unload 
and  cleanfe  the  veffel.  In  fuch  cafe,  the  fupernumerary  men, 
before  beginning  to  work  on  the  goods,  might  be  admitted  to 
the  Lazaretto,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  paffengers,  and  fub- 
jedled  to  the  fame  quarantine.  I beg  leave  to  add  here,  that  if 
the  failors,  in  thefe  fhips,  were  invariably  to  be  exempt  from 
being  preffed,  for  one  or  two  months,  after  the  date  of  a certi- 
ficate, from  the  health  office,  of  having  duly  performed  their 
quarantine,  it  would  be  a ftron-g  motive  to  regular  behaviour*, 
and  might  prevent  dangerous  confequences. 


I remember  hearing  an  instance  of  the  crew  of  a Turkey  ftrip^ 
in  quarantine  in  Standgate  Creek,  rifmg  in  mutiny,  confining 
their  captain,  arming  themfelves,  and  making  their  efcape  on 
fhore,  to  avoid  being  preffed  by  a floop  of  war  that  lay  near. 
The  commander  of  the  floop  had,  very  imprudently,  come  feve- 
ral  times  in  his  boat,  and  intimated  his  intention  of  preffing  the 
men  as  foon  as  the  quarantine  fhould  be  over.  The  fugitives 
were  purfued  by  the  (loop’s  people,  but  defended  themfelves  in  a. 
running  fight,  and  made  their  retreat  good.  The  confequences 
of  this  adventure,  on  one  fuppofition,  might  have  been  dreadful  ; 
hundreds  of  houfes  on  the  road  to  Wapping  flood  ready  to  give 
them  refuge.  The  officer  of  the  (loop  was  feverely  reprimanded;, 
but  a (landing  law  would  be  the  bed  fecurity  againft  the  like  ac- 
cidents in  future.. 


Another  circum (lance  relative  to  the  failors  and  petty  officers, 
which  merits  confederation,  regards  their  trifling  adventures  of 

fuf. 
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BOOK  fufceptible  articles,  which  either  bear  a high  duty  or  are  prohi- 
bited.  Were  thofe,  upon  condition  of  being  fairly  delivered  into 
the  Lazaretto,  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties,  the  lofs  to  the 
revenue  would  be  very  inconfiderable  ; and  one  great  inducement 
to  concealment  and  fmuggling  would  be  removed.  The  plague 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Marfeilles,  in  fmall 
parcels  of  fmuggled  goods,  belonging  to  the  failors. 

The  length  of  the  fhip’s  quarantine  mu  ft  depend  on  circum- 
ftances,  but  in  general  it  is  ten  days  lefs  than  that  of  the  cargo. 
At  Marfeilles  fhips  from  Conftantinople  and  Barbary,  are  fubject 
to  a longer  quarantine  than  thofe  from  Syria,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  the  plague  at  Conftantinople,  and  the  fhortnefs  of 
the  run  from  Algiers  or  Tunis.  The  plague  in  Syria  returns  at 
long  intervals.  A patent,  in  1759,  would  have  expreffed  Aleppo 
being  free  fourteen  years;  and  one,  in  1783,  would  have  certi- 
fied an  interval  of  twenty  years.  Ships  coming  diredtly  from  Syria, 
and  which  had  before  touched  at  no  other  part  of  the  Levant, 
ought  therefore  to  ftand  in  a different  light  from  fhips  coming 
from  Conftantinople,  or  Smyrna  ; neverthelefs,  confidering  the 
commerce,  unguardedly  in  this  refpedft,  carried  on  between  the 
numerous  ports  in  the  Levant,  the  fhips  from  Syria  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  exempt  from  quarantine,  though  they  have  a juft 
plea  for  its  being  abridged4.  The  council  of  health  will  judge 
from  circumftances  how  far  the  quarantine  may  be  fhortened; 

4 Before  the  Quarantine  Aft,  in  1754,  a fhip  from  Turkey,  with  a clean  patent, 
landed  her  paflengers  at  the  firft  port  in  the  Channel,  if  they  defired  it.  The  paf- 
fengers  indeed  had  their  feparate  patents,  which  were  infpefted  by  the  cuftom-houfe 
officers  before  they  were  permitted  to  land.  But  the  fhip  poflibly  had  been  at  dif- 
ferent ports,  and  her  patents,  as  to  the  time  of  the  places  being  free,  were  of  dif- 
ferent tenours.  Thefe  were  not  fubmitted  to  the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  who  con- 
cerned themfelves  only  with  the  patents  of  the  paflengers  about  to  land ; they  were 
not  acquainted  with  what  had  happened  on  the  voyage,  nor  with  the  prefent  hate  of 
the  crew.  The  fhip  laying  to,  after  having  received  the  pilot  on  board,  proceeded 
to  her  port,  and  the  paflengers  went  on  Ihore  in  the  pilot’s  boat,  I myfelf  once 
landed  in  this  manner  at  Dover. 
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and  that  implies  the  fhip  having  no  prattique  till  her  patent  and  C^AP 
other  papers  have  been  fubmitted  to  their  infpedtion.  u— v-w 

If  a fhip  with  a clean  patent  has  loft  any  of  her  men  on 
the  paffage,  or  if  ficknefs  of  any  kind  adtualiy  exifts  on  board, 
fhe  is  then,  without  regard  to  her  patent,  to  be  deemed  fufpedted, 
until  fuch  time  as  enquiry  fhall  have  been  made  into  circum- 
ftances.  Should  it  appear  from  the  accounts  of  the  captain,  and 
declaration  of  the  furgeon,  that  the  mortality  was  occafioned  by 
chronical,  or  other  maladies  well  known,  the  fufpicion  will  of 
courfe  be  leffened  ; but  if  the  perfons  appear  to  have  died  after  a 
few  days  illnefs,  notwithftanding  no  eruptions  were  perceived, 
nor  ambiguous  fymptoms  can  be  collected  from  the  furgeon’ s 
journal,  the  cafe  ought  to  be  held  more  fufpicious.  As  to 
ficknefs  that  may  happen  to  exift  in  the  fhip,  the  furgeon 
fhould  prepare  a ftate  of  the  cafes  to  be  delivered  by  himfelf  at 
the  prattique  houfe,  where  the  furgeon  of  the  Lazaretto  fhould 
attend  in  order  to  confer  with  him.  If  the  difeafe  appear  to  be 
fcorbutic,  ordinary,  or  not  contagious,  the  lick  may  be  left  in 
the  fhip  ; but  if  attended  with  any  equivocal  fymptoms,  the  fick 
ought  immediately  to  be  tranfported  to  the  infirmary  allotted  for 
fufpected  patents,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the  furgeon  of  the 
Lazaretto. 

The  paftengers  on  board  of  the  fhip  fhould  be  fumigated  on 
their  reception,  and  afterwards  lodged  in  the  quarter  of  touched 
patents.  Their  foul  linen  fhould  be  fumigated  and  wafhed,  and 
their  clean  linen,  books,  and  other  things  in  their  trunks,  lhould 
be  fumigated  in  the  fmoking  room,  before  they  are  carried  into 
the  lodging.  The  length  of  their  quarantine  will  depend  on  what 
happens  in  the  courfe  of  unloading  the  fhip.  If  all  proceeds 
favourably,  and  the  diforder  of  the  fufpefled  patents  turns  out 
to  be  not  peftilential,  the  paftengers  may  be  removed  into  the 
apartments  for  clean  patents  to  finifh  their  quarantine.  On  the 
contrary,  fhould  the  diforder  prove  to  be  the  plague,  the  cafe  h 
then  different,  and  fome  other  regulations  become  requifite. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Reception  of  a flip  with  a touched  patent — Precautions  in  unloading 

her  cargo , 

A SHIP  arriving  with  a touched  patent,  the  crew  being  all 
found,  goes  through  much  the  fame  forms  on  her  reception,  as 
a fhip  with  a clean  one,  only  that  a guard  boat  is  appointed  to 
watch  her  in  the  night.  But  there  is  a difference  in  the  precau- 
tions taken  in  landing  the  cargo. 

If  the  fhip  has  loft  any  men  on  the  paffage,  there  will  be  much 
more  caufe  for  fufpicion  ; and  information  may  be  extracted  from 
a careful  examination  of  the  captain,  the  furgeon,  or  other  offi- 
cers feparately.  Dates  are  material  here.  How  foon  the  diftemper 
appeared  after  leaving  the  port  ? Had  the  hatchways  of  the  hold 
been  opened?  Had  there  been  any  communication  with  Turkifti 
veffels  at  fea1,  or  with  European  veffels  coming  from  other  ports 
of  the  Levant  ? How  foon  thofe  taken  ill  died  ? Within  what 
time  one  fell  ill  after  the  other  ? If  the  clothes  and  bedding  had 
been  deftroyed  ? and  the  like  queftions.  Little  ftrefs  fhould  be 
laid  on  the  abfence  of  eruptions,  or  external  ligns  of  the  plague, 
where  other  circumftances  concur  to  raife  fufpicion. 

Should  it  appear  on  the  whole  moft  probable  that  the  dif- 
temper of  which  thofe  on  the  paffage  had  died  was  an  ordinary 

* Being  a paftenger  in  a French  veffel,  I was  once  induced,  in  the  Archipelago, 
to  go  on  board  a Turkifh  galley  to  pay  a vifit  to  the  captain  at  his  requeft,  being 
firft  allured  that  there  was  no  ficknels  on  board.  Two  days  after,  on  our  arrival 
at  one  of  the  Blands,  where  we  found  the  plague  then  raging,  we  were  informed  that 
this  very  galley,  which  had  got  into  port  before  us,  had,  in  the  courfe  of  a fhort 
cruife,  loft  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  the  plague  ; and  had  the  day  before  landed  as 
many  more,  all  infedied.  Our  fhip  had  come  from  a place  long  free  from  all  fuf- 
picion ; had  therefore  any  thing  happened  on  board,  after  this  intercourfe  with 
the  galley,  a probable  caufe  might  have  been  affigned ; the  hatchways  having  re- 
mained fhut,  the  cargo  would  have  flood  unimpeached. 

4- 
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one,  and  that  the  crew  at  prefent  remain  found;  the  following  C^A.P. 
precautions  fhould  neverthelefs  be  obferved.  Firft  of  all,  before 
opening  the  hatchways  of  the  hold,  the  fhip,  between  decks, 
fhould  be  cleared,  and  well  fmoked1 2.  The  chefts  of  the  feamen 
fhould  be  opened  upon  deck,  and  their  linen,  or  whatever  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  infedlion,  taken  out ; all  which,  together  with  their 
hammocks,  fhould  be  fufpended  between  decks,  and  the  fumiga- 
tion repeated.  The  linen  is  then  to  be  wafhed,  and  the  whole 
expofed  for  fome  days  to  the  open  air. 

The  fhip  being  cleanfea  and  fmoked,  permiffion  may  be  given 
to  open  the  hold,  and  to  take  out  a certain  number  of  bales,  the 
moft  fufceptible  of  infedtion,  to  be  fent  to  the  Lazaretto,  in  order 
to  perform  the  firft  fercine  or  airing.  Thefe  bales,  being  imme- 
diately opened,  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  air  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  in  that  time  frequently  turned  and  handled  by  the  porters. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  firft  fereine,  a fecond  parcel  of  bales  fhould 
be  fent  to  the  Lazaretto,  to  perform,  in  like'  manner,  a fereine  of 
three  days.  No  accidents  intervening,  either  in  the  fhip  or  the  La- 
zaretto, fhe  may  be  permitted  tounload  without  further  interruption. 

The  paflengers  fhould  perform  a quarantine  of  twenty- five  days, 
reckoning  the  day  of  entrance  and  the  day  of  coming  out,  as  two 
of  the  number.  All  fufceptible  baggage  fhould  be  fmoked  a fe- 
cond time  in  the  fmoking  room,  three  days  before  the  expiration 
of  their  quarantine ; and  they  themfelves,  with  their  immediate 
wearing  apparel,  fhould  be  fumigated  in  their  chamber. 

The  fhips  quarantine,  at  Marfeilles,  commences  after  the  laft 
parcel  is  landed,  and  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  days ; fhips  from 
Conftantinople  perform  five  days  more.  The  cargo  of  fhips  from 
Conftantinople  performs  a quarantine  of  forty  days ; from 
Smyrna,  of  thirty-five.  In  cafe  of  peftilential  accidents  in  the 

1 See  Lind’s  Effay  on  Fevers,  &-c.  p.  226. 
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BOOK  interim,  on  board,  or  in  the  Lazaretto,  the  quarantine  re-corn- 
« — irL->  mences.  In  regard  to  paffengers,  this  laid  regulationmay  ad- 
mit of  modification ; but  an  accident  happening  to  any  of 
the  paffengers,  agreeably  to  general  ufage,  affefts  the  quarantine 
of  both  (hip  and  cargo. 

Thefe  terms  of  quarantine  have  all  along  referred  to  fhips  laden 
with  goods  liable  to  infeftion  : fhips  whofe  cargoes  are  deemed 
not  fufceptible,  as  grain,  fruit,  wine,  &c. 3 (hould  be  fubjeft  to 
a much  (horter  quarantine.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
without  precautions ; for  though  the  merchandifc  may  not  be 
fufceptible,  the  materials  employed  for  package  may,  and  for  that 
reafon  they  ought  to  be  (tripped  off,  and  left  in  the  Lazaretto. 
Cafks  of  oil  (hould  be  dipped  in  the  fea,  and  other  calks  expofed 
to  the  air;  but  cordage  and  facks  (hould  be  changed. 


CHAP.  V. 

Manner  of  proceeding,  when  the  plague  has  fjown  itfelf  in  the  courfe 
of  the  voyage — When  fcknefs  of  a fufpicious  kind , actually  exifs  in 
the  flip — When  that  fcknefs  proves  to  be  the  plague — When  the 
porters  in  the  Lazaretto  are  inf e fed- — Propofal  for  burning  an  in - 
fedied  ftp,  with  her  cargo , confdered — "To  fumigate  the  merchandife 
in  the  Lazaretto , propofcd — Lhe  purification  oj  merchandife , by  ven- 
tilationr,  not  equally  effected  in  all  feafons. 

WHERE  it  appears,  from  the  examination  of  the  furgeon 
or  officers,  that  the  perfons  who  may  have  died  on  the  paffage* 
aftually  died  of  the  plague;  or  where  any  ficknefs,  attended  with 
fufpicious  fymptoms,  exifts  in  the  (hip,  drifter  precautions  be- 
come neceffary. 

3 See  before,  book  iv.  c,  3. 
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A fhip,  with  perfons  on  board  manifeftly  infe£ted,  will  not 
attempt  coming  to  the  Lazaretto  ; a particular  ftation  being  ap- 
pointed for  vefiels  under  fuch  circumftanc.es 1 : but  the  cafes  fup- 
pofed  above,  may  happen  not  only  to  fhips  arriving  with  touched, 
but  even  to  thofe  writh  clean  patents,  and  provifion  fhould  there- 
fore be  made  for  them. 

If  the  mortality  happened  early  in  the  voyage,  and  feveral 
weeks  have  elapfed  without  further  confequence,  there  will  be 
lefs  to  apprehend  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  and  the  fhip  may  be 
permitted  to  unload,  ufing  due  precautions. 

She  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  moor  at  a diftance  from  other 
veftels ; to  be  guarded  (befides  the  two  guardians  on  board)  by  a 
guard-boat  without ; and  when  her  boat  comes  on  Ihore  for  pro- 
vifions,  boats  of  other  fhips  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  approach 
the  place  where  the  provifions  are  delivered. 

The  paftengers  ought  to  be  immediately  landed,  carrying  along 
with  them  only  fome  wearing  apparel ; the  remainder  of  their 
baggage,  bedding  excepted,  being  left  on  board.  Upon  landing  at 
the  Lazaretto,  they  fhould  be  carried  firft  to  the  tepid  bath,  and 
accommodated  with  bathing  clothes,  their  own  clothes  and  linen, 
in  the  mean  while,  being  fufpended  in  the  fumigating  chamber. 
From  the  bath,  they  are  to  be  conduced  to  their  apartment,  in 
the  quarter  allotted  for  touched  patents,  and  thither  their  clothes 
fhould  be  brought,  after  fumigation. 

The  fick  are  next  to  be  tranfported  to  the  infirmary  deftined 
foi  the  fufpedted.  Where  a gown  and  bed* linen  fhould  be  pre- 
pared for  them,  till  their  own  clothes  be  purified,  by  waffling  and 
fumigation. 

By  the  Quarantine  Aft,  when  the  plague  appears  on  board  of  a fhip  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  fhe  is,  with  all  fpeed,  to  proceed  to  St.  Helen’s  Pool. 
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BOOK  The  fhip  is  then  to  be  cleaned  and  fmoked  between  decks*  in 
v — ' the  manner  before  defcribed  : the  powder  being  firft  landed.  The 
trunks,  &c.  of  the  paflfengers,  if  not  in  the  hold,  fliould  be 
fmoked  with  the  ihip,  and  then  fent  to  the  Lazaretto,  to  be. 
opened,  fumigated,  and  aired  more  completely. 

The  fmoking  of  the  fhip  fhould  be  twice  performed  ; the  failors 
fhould  be  fupplied  with  foap  and  frefh  water,  for  walhing ; and 
fhould  be  made  to  air  their  hammocks  and  bedding,  daily,  if  the 
weather  permits. 

If  no  other  perfon  of  the  crew  falls  Tick  in  the  courfe  of  a 
week,  and  no  fymptoms  of  infection  appear  in  the  fufpe£ted  fick, 
put  on  fhore  at  the  .Lazaretto,  permiffion  may  be  granted  for 
opening  the  hold,  and  taking  out  a parcel  of  bales,  which  are  to 
pafs  a fereine  of  five  days.  Two  other  parcels  of  bales,  in  fuccef- 
fion,  are  each  to  perform  a fereine  of  three  days ; after  which, 
the  veffel  may  be  allowed  to  difcharge  her  cargo. 

In  this  manner  the  fhip  would  remain  eight  days  before  the 
firft  fereine , eleven  during  the  fereine  s , and  twenty  after  landing 
her  cargo;  making  in  all,  including  the  time  taken  up  in  un- 
loading, a quarantine  of  between  forty  and  fifty  days. 

Should  the  difeafe,  of  the  fick,  fent  to  the  Lazaretto,  really 
be  the  plague,  the  difcovery  will  be  made  before  the  expiration 
of  the  week,  and  will  of  courfe  prevent  further  proceedings,  in 
refpedl  to  the  cargo;  for  it  ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule,  in 
fuch  a cafe,  not  to  permit  the  hold  to  be  opened,  till  the  ftate  of 
the  crew  on  board  be  afcertained. 

In  this  interval  the  fhip,  between  decks,  fhould  be  carefully 
aired  and  fmoked ; and  at  the  end  of  a fortnight,  no  more 
ficknefs  intervening,  leave  may  be  given  to  begin  the  fereines , 
as  before  directed. 


U 
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But  fhould  it  fo  happen,  that  any  of  the  porters,  at  work  on  CHAP, 
the  cargo  in  the  Lazaretto,  contract  the  infection,  either  during 
the  fereines,  or  after  the  whole  cargo  is  difcharged,  the  manage- 
ment muft  be  different,  according  to  circumftances.  * 

If  the  infection  fhould  difcover  itfelf  during  the  fereines , an 
immediate  flop  fhould  be  put  to  unloading,  the  hold  fhould  be 
well  fecured,  and,  after  a fortnight’s  delay,  the  crew  remaining 
well,  the  veffel  might  be  fent  under  convoy  to  St.  Helen’s  Pool. 

But  if  the  goods  be  already  landed,  it  may  perhaps  be  better 
to  attempt  their  expurgation  in  the  Lazaretto,  than  to  refhip 
them,  unlefs  there  were  a proper  foul  Lazaretto  at  St.  Helen’s 
Pooh 

The  paffengers  who  were  landed  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
lick,  fhould  not  be  fet  at  liberty  till  three  days  after  the  laft 
fcreine ; but  in  cafe  of  the  fuppofed  interruption,  by  new  acci- 
dents, it  does  not  feem  requifite  that  their  quarantine,  confider- 
ing  how  long  they  have  been  feparated  from  the  fhip  and  cargo, 
fhould  be  prolonged  more  than  thirty  days ; their  baggage  being 
always  underflood  to  be  ftriclly  purified. 

In  attempting  the  expurgation  of  the  goods  already  landed,  and 
which  on  the  fir  ft  alarm  will  have  been  removed  into  the  foul 
enciofure,  the  porters,  after  a (pace  of  eight  days,  during  which 
they  fhould  frequently  wai'h  and  fumigate  their  clothes,  and  lodg- 
ings, may  cautioufly  return  to  work  on  the  goods.  Firft  on  the 
bales  that  have  pa  (fed  the  fereines , and  afterwards  on  fuch  as 
may  not  have  been  opened.  But  if  any  frefh  accidents  of  in- 
fection happen  among  the  porters,  the  unopened  bales  had  better 
remain  in  that  (late,  fhould  it  be  the  fummer  feafon,  till  the 
winter.  It  is  not,  however,  conceived,  fuppofmg  the  bales  to 
be  infebted,  that  they  would  be  purified  by  that  time,  any  more 
than  bales  remaining  in  a (hip’s  hold  ; but  the  cold  feafon  being 
t 5 lei’s . 
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BOOK  lefs  favourable  to  contagion,  the  porters  would  be  expofed  to  lefs 
. rilk.  In  all  the  accounts  I have  feen  of  the  plagues  at  London, 
they  always  declined  rapidly  in  November  and  December. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dodtor  Mead,  that  goods  which  fhow 
themfelves  to  be  contagious,  from  their  infedting  thofe  who  han- 
dle them,  fhould  at  once  be  deftroyed2.  In  another  place  he 
goes  (till  farther,  “ If  a fhip  comes  from  any  place  where  the 
“ plague  raged  at  the  time  of  the  fhip’s  departure  from  it,  with 
“ more  than  ufual  violence,  it  will  be  the  fecureft  method  to 

burn  all  the  goods,  and  even  the  fhip.” 

The  raging  with  more  than  ufual  violence  would  feem  to 
imply,  that  the  fame  method  was  not  neceffary,  if  the  plague,  at 
the  time  of  the  fhip’s  departure,  exifled  only  in  a moderate  de- 
gree, and  that,  under  fuch  circumftances,  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  purify  the  goods,  inftead  of  condemning  the  whole  cargo 
to  the  flames.  I am  not  certain  whether  this  was  Dr.  Mead’s 
opinion,  but  the  legiflature,  without  regard  to  the  diftemper’s 
raging  more  or  lefs,  has  thought  proper  to  exclude  every  fhip  from 
Britifh  ports,  which  does  not  bring  a patent,  declaring  the  place 
where  ihe  loaded,  abfolutely  free  even  from  fufpicion  of  the  plague, 
unlefs  fhe  and  the  merchandife  have  performed  a quarantine  in  one 
of  the  foreign  Lazarettos. 

By  the  13th  claufe  in  the  expired  act,  made  in  the  feventh  year 
of  George  the  Firft,  his  Majefly,  in  council,  was  exprefsly  em- 
powered, when  the  plague  exifted  in  any  foreign  country,  to 
order  fhips  coming  from  inferred  places,  or  laden  with  goods 
from  fuch  places,  or  having  on  board  any  infedted  perfon,  to  be 
burnt,  with  the  whole  of  their  cargo,  or  fuch  part  of  it  as  might 
be  judged  neceffary 3.  But  in  both  the  Quarantine  A6ts  of  George 

the 

3 Mead  on  the  Plague,  p.  80. 

3 On  the  1 6th  of  June,  1721,  the  following  meflage  was  delivered  to  the  Commons 
from  his  Majefly — ‘His  Majefly  being  informed,  that  two  fhips,  called  the  Briflol  Mer- 
3 chant, 
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the  Second,  this  claufe  was  entirely  left  out;  and  if  once  it  be  CHAP 
admitted,  that  infedfed  goods  may,  by  certain  means,  be  efifec- 
tually  purified,  fo  fevere  a meafure,  as  that  of  burning  the  fhip 
and  cargo,  need  only  be  recurred  to  under  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  quarantine  proceeds  on  a fuppofition, 
that  infedfed  goods  are  capable  of  being  purified,  in  a certain 
time,  by  ventilation.  If  this  be  not  fuppofed,  quarantine  is  no 
more  than  a very  undecifive  trial  whether  the  goods  be  contagious  ; 

I fay  undecifive,  becaufe  though  the  goods  be  really  contagious, 
thofe  employed  in  unloading  or  opening  them  may  poffibly  efcape 
unhurt,  in  like  manner  as  it  fometimes  happens,  that  of  feveral 
perfons  frequenting  the  chamber  of  a patient  in  the  plague,  no 
one  is  infedfed.  It  is  certainly,  however,  a ftrong  prefumption 
either  of  the  goods  being  not  tainted,  or  of  the  ftate  of  the  air 
being  not  favourable  to  contagion,  when  thofe  employed  in  hand- 
ling them,  receive  no  harm.  But,  befides  this,  it  is  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  pefliferous  effluvia,  conveyed  in  fubflances  clofe 
packed  up,  when  opened,  either  evaporate  during  a long  expofure 
to  the  air,  or  are  otherwife  deftroyed  by  its  agency.  In  confequence 
of  which,  thofe  who  affift  at  the  firft  opening  of  the  goods,  are 

* chant,  and  Turkey  Merchant  (now  lying  under  quarantine)  did  arrive  from  Cyprus, 

‘ and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  infedted  with  the  plague,  and  have  cotton,  wool,  and 
‘ other  goods  on  board,  which  are  dangerous  to  fpread  the  infedtion  ; and  conceiv- 

* ing  it  neceffary  for  the  health  of  his  fubjedts,  that  the  faid  (hips,  and  their  ladings, 

4 fhould  be  burnt  and  deftroyed,  and  that  a reafonable  fatisfadlion  be  given  to  the 

* mafters,  owners,  and  freighters,  hath,  by  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  caufed  the 

* value  thereof  to  be  computed  by  his  Majefty’s  officers,  and  ordered  thofe  compu- 

* tations  to  be  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  provifion  may  be  made  for 
‘ fatisfying  the  fame/ 

On  the  22d  of  June,  a fum  not  exceeding  23935  1.  to  be  applied  to  the  fatisfadlion 
of  the  mafters,  owners,  &c.  of  the  two  flips,  which  are  intended  to  be  burnt  and  de- 
ftroyed, for  the  prefervation  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  againft  infedtion,  was  granted, 
in  a grand  Committee  of  Supply. 


con- 
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BOOK  considered  as  being  in  much  more  danger  of  infe&ion,  than  thofe 
^ * who  repack  them,  after  an  airing  of  forty  or  fifty  days. 

Quarantine  therefore  is  not  merely  an  experiment  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  merchandife  retain  infedtion  ; but  the  venti- 
lation, during  the  quarantine,  is  the  means  of  purifying  them, 
if  they  happen  to  be  infedtious.  The  terms  eftablifhed  for  venti- 
lation may  appear  to  be  unneceffarily  long ; but  it  has  very 
juftly  been  remarked  by  Dodtor  Mead,  “ as  we  do  not  know  how 
<£  much  time  precifely  is  neceffary  to  purge  the  interftices  of 
“ fpongy  fubftances  from  infedtious  matter  by  frelh  air,  the  cau- 
“ tion  cannot  be  too  great  in  this  point4.” 

it  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  means  could  be  devifed  for  the 
expurgation  of  merchandife,  more  expeditioufly  than  by  fimple 

expofure 

4 Mead  on  the  Plague,  p.  78.  See  alfo  Muratori. 

“ L’intera  quarantena  e dl  40  di,  (fays  Muratori)  dal  che  venne  il  fuo  nome,  e tanto 
44  ft  fuol  richiedere  negli  urgenti  fofpetti  di  pefte.  Nulladimeno,  a me  fembra  lafleri— 
44  tevole  dimolte  rifleffione,  lafondatiffima  fentenzadi  Lodovico  Settala,  e delP.  Mau- 
44  rizio  da  Tolone,  dell’  ultimo  de  quali  rapportero  i fentimenti,  e la  ragione.  La 
44  pratica,  dice  egli,di  20  & piu  anni  mi  da’  animo  di  francamente  afferire  eflere  baftevoli 
44  aogiorni  de  quarantena,  benche  l’ufo  fta  intradotto  di  40.  certo  e,  Che  chi  avra  ma- 
“ neggiato  robe  infette,  o attratta  aria  appeftata,  in  guifa  che  gli  ft  ha  attaccato  il  male, 
,4  provera  prima  che  paffmo  15  di,  qualche  grave  accidente,  cornrne  di  febbre,  &c. 
44  Quindi  e,  che  fe  qualche  perfona  fofpetta  h fara’,  nell’entrare  in  quarantena,  lavata 
44  ben  con  aceto,  mutando  le  vefti,  e inlieme  profumando  tutte  le  altre  fuppellettili,  ne 
44  avri  fentito  ombra,  o apparenza  di  male,  h puo,  pahato  il  ventehmo  giorno,  licen- 
44  ziare  come  houra  di  ogni  infezione ; avendo  io  piu  volte  ohervato,  non  effervi  in- 
44  fetto,  che  prima  de  15,  evidentemente  non  h conofca,  o abbia  paffaio  quel  termine 
44  con  falute,  e poi  h ha  fcoperto  appeflato.  Vero  e che  h trafcuraflero  le  cautele 
44  fuddette,  & le  diligenzc  prefcritte  ne’ Lazzaretti,  potrebbe  la  pefte  divampare  non 
44  l'olo  dopo  i 30,  ma  anche  dopo  i 40  giorni — Avverto,  che  la  mutazion  dell’  aria 
44  fatta  da  luogo  infetto  in  altro  fano,  e cagione  che  la  malignita  del  morbo  h dia 
44  piu  prefto  a conofcere,  che  h foffe  fermato  nel  primo  . • . Neffuno  adduce  una 
14  ragior,  foda  e vera,  per  cui  ft  aftegnino  40  giorni  alia  purga  fuddetta.  Ma  pofto  per- 
44  vero,  che  la  peftifera  qualita  del  male  non  puo  ftare  piu  di  13  di^a  fcopriih,  hanno 
^ da  baftar  20  giorni.  £ per  le  robe,  quantunque  infettiffime,  h purgano  quefte 

1 44  in 
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expofure  to  the  air;  and  perhaps  fumigation,  which,  on  other  CHAP, 
occafions,  is  much  practifed  abroad  in  times  of  peftilence,  might  . . 

be  attempted  here  with  fome  profped  of  fuccefs. 

The  halls  or  warehoufes  for  airing  the  goods,  though  open  to 
all  quarters,  muft  neverthelefs,  in  England,  be  provided  with 
occafional  defences  againft  the  weather,  fo  contrived  as,  when 
necefiary,  to  (hut  up  the  halls  on  all  Tides,  fufficiently  clofe  for 
fumigation.  Were  the  moft  fufpeded  goods  to  be  thus  fmoked 
once  or  twice,  before  the  porters  returned  to  work  upon  them, 
they  would  refume  their  labour  with  more  confidence,  and  have 

in  24  hore,  a fegno  che  fe  potranno  dipoi  maneggiare  con  tutta  ficurezza.”  Mu> 
ratori,  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

The  complete  quarantine  (fays  Muratori)  comprehends  a term  of  forty  days,  from 
which  circumftance  it  derives  its  name ; and  in  all  extraordinary  apprehensions  ot 
the  plague,  the  performance  of  it  is  ftridly  required.  Neverthelefs,  the  well-founded 
opinion  of  Lodovico  Settala,  and  father  Maurizio  of  Toulon,  appears  to  me  highly 
deferving  of  attention  ; and  I fhall  here  give  an  account  of  the  opinion  and  reafon- 
ing  of  the  latter.  The  experience  (fays  father  Maurizio)  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
encourages  me  to  afiert  boldly,  that  twenty  days  of  quarantine  are  fufficient,  though 
cuftom  has  introduced  the  pradice  of  forty.  It  is  certain,  that  whoever  may  have 
caught  the  plague,  by  handling  things  infeded,  or  breathing  pellilerous  air,  the  effeds 
of  the  contagion  will  difeover  themfelves  in  foine  alarming  fymptoms,  as  fever,  &c. 
within  fifteen  days,  Hence  it  is,  that  if  any  fufpeded  perfon,  upon  entrance  into 
quarantine,  has  changed  his  apparel,  been  well  wafhed  with  vinegar,  and,  together 
with  the  furniture  he  brings  with  him,  been  fumigated,  without  having  been  fea- 
sible of,  or  having  had  the  appearance  of  any  infection,  he  may  be  difmifTed  as  free 
from  any  infedion,  at  the  end  of  twenty  days ; I having  obferved  frequently,  that 
the  infedion  always  discovered  itfelf  plainly  before  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  and 
never  later  than  that  period.  Indeed,  if  the  precautions  and  rules  preferibed  in  the 
Lazaretto,  are  neglected,  or  carelefsly  obferved,  the  plague  may  difeover  itfelf,  not 
only  after  thirty,  but  even  forty  days.  I muft  obferve,  that  the  change  of  air  from  a 
place  infeded  to  one  that  is  healthy,  caufes  the  malignity  of  the  difeafe  to  difeover 
itfelf  fooner  than  if  the  perfon  had  remained  in  the  fit  ft  place.  No  one  has  pro* 
ducedatrue  and  folid  rcafon  why  forty  days  of  quarantine  fhould  be  neceiTary  for 
expurgation.  But  taking  it  for  granted,  that  infedion  cannot  remain  latent  above 
fifteen  days,  twenty  days  quarantine  is  fufficient  for  perfons.  As  to  goods  and 
other  things,  however  highly  infeded,  their  expurgation  may  be  completed  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  mfomuch  that  they  may  be  handled  with  perfed  fafety. 
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a better  chance  of  efcaping.  Contrivances  alfo  might  be  made 
for  conveying  fmoke,  by  a pipe,  to  particular  bales,  or  par- 
cels of  goods  ; which  being  thus  partially  fumigated,  might  be 
handled  with  lefs  danger,  and  moved  to  a place  better  fitted 
for  thorough  fmoking.  Such  goods  as  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
fmoke  mud  be  kept  apart ; but  materials  might  poffibly  be  found, 
the  fmoke  of  which  would  be  harmlefs,  in  refpect  to  mod  of  the 
goods  fufceptible  of  infedtion. 

Fumigation  of  the  halls,  in  the  manner  now  propofed,  is  not, 
fo  far  as  I know,  pradtifed  in  any  of  the  foreign  Lazarettos ; 
though  the  fmoking  infedted  houfes  and  furniture  is  a noted 
pradtice  on  the  Continent.  The  Italian  and  French  writers  have 
faid  enough  to  encourage  the  attempt  of  transferring  the  pradtice 
of  fmoking,  with  a more  extenfive  application  to  Lazarettos  ; and, 
the  experience  of  a later  writer,  in  other  contagions,  feems  to 
confirm  what  had  before  been  afferted  from  ancient  experience, 
of  the  benefit  of  fire  and  fmoke,  in  eradicating  pefbilential  con- 
tagion from  infedted  fubftances. 

44  Wherever  infedtion  lurks,  and  in  whatever  materials  it  is 
44  harboured,  the  admiffion  of  the  pureft  air,  or  the  mod  perfedb 
44  ventilation,  will  often  not  avail,  either  in  removing  or  abating 
44  its  adtivity.  It  now  gives  me  the  highed  fatisfadtion  to  affirm, 
44  that  1 feldom  or  never  knew  a proper  application  of  fire  and 
44  fmoke  to  be  unfuccefsful,  in  producing  the  happy  confequence 
44  of  effedtually  purifying  all  tainted  places,  materials,  and  fub- 
44  dances6. 

44  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that,  excepting  the  true  plague, 
44  there  has  been  an  infedtion  fully  as  pedilential,  and  as 
44  mortal,  in  fome  fhips,  as  in  any  other  place  whatever;  yeti 
44  never  heard  of  any  fhip,  which,  after  having  been  carefully 
44  and  properly  fmoked,  did  not  immediately  become  healthy. 

6 Lind’s  BifTertation  on  Fevers  and  Infedtion,  p.  225. 
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44  And  if  afterwards  they  turned  fickly,  it  was  eafy  to  trace  that  CHAP. 
44  ficknefs  from  other  infedted  fhips,  jails,  and  the  like  places.”  1 — » 1 


After  defcribing  the  mode  of  fmoking  fhips,  he  adds,  44  From 
44  the  known  and  experienced  efficacy  of  thefe  proceffes,  it  ap- 
44  pears  that  fire  and  fmoke  are  the  mo  ft  powerful  agents  for 
44  annihilating  infection;  and  it  maybe  prefumed  even  the  plague 
44  itfelf.  I have  known  in  feveral  fhips,  where  there  are  the 
44  faireft  opportunities  of  trying  things  of  this  nature,  that  the 
44  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox  has  been  entirely  flopped  by  means 
44  of  wood  fires,  fprinkled  with  brimftone,  kept  burning  and 
44  clofely  confined  in  the  infedled  place7. 

44 1 fhall  laflly  deliver  my  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  pu- 
44  rification  of  goods,  moveables,  clothes,  &c.  which  are  fuf- 
44  pedted  to  harbour  contagion  ; and  I cannot  but  take  notice,  that 
44  the  ufual  cuflom  of  only  unpacking  and  expofing  fuch  mate- 
44  rials  to  the  open  air,  is,  in  many  inftances,  infufficient  to  de- 
44  ftroy  the  latent  feeds  of  the  difeafe8.” 


In  favour  of  a practice  which  I have  had  few  opportunities  of 
feeing  carried  to  any  extent,  I have  produced  the  refpedtable  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Lind,  who  fpeaks  from  long  and  wide  experience, 
in  various  contagions ; and  I perfectly  concur  with  him  in  think- 
ing it  may  reafonably  be  prefumed  the  fame  means  would  prove 
fuccefsful  in  peflilential  -contagion  : indeed  the  experience  of 
other  nations  fhows  it  to  be  more  than  merely  a prefumption 9. 


As  the  entire  cargo  of  a fhip  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be 
infedted,  and  experience  has  fhown  that  infedted  goods  may 
be  purified  by  time  and  ventilation,  the  neceffity  of  deflroying  a 

7 Lind’s  Diilcrtation  on  Fevers  and  Infection,  p.  227.  229,  231. 

3 Ibid.  p.  235. 

5 Another  opportunity  will  occur  of  entering  more  at  large  iff  0.1  the  fubjcft  of 
fumigation. 
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BOOK  cargo  will  rarely  occur.  The  circumftances  which  may 
vYl>  under  deliberation  feem  to  be  the  following. 


bring  it 


Should  the  infe&ion  repeatedly  fhow  itfelf  upon  opening  or 
working  on  the  bales  already  landed,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cautions recommended  to  the  porters  of  the  Lazaretto  have  been 
duly  obferved;  or  fhould  the  infection  fpread  among  the  crew 
on  board,  notwithstanding  the  fpeedy  removal  of  the  fick,  the 
fhutting  up  of  the  hold,  fmoking  the  fhip,  and  the  intermiffions 
of  labour  before  defcribed ; there  will  be  reafon  for  apprehending, 
either  that  the  tiip  and  cargo  are  infested  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  or  that  the  contitution  of  the  air  is  favourable  to  con- 
tagion. 


This  peculiar  contitution  has  been  already  mentioned  fre- 
quently ; and  I have  endeavoured  to  (how  its  concurrence  to  be 
fo  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  fpread  the  infection,  that  in  Turkey, 
■when  it  happens  to  be  abfent,  intercourfe  with  infected  places  is 
kept  up  without  material  confequence  I0.  Its  rare  recurrence  in 
England  is  one  reafon,  amongt  others,  atigned  for  that  country 
having  fo  long  efcaped  the  plague,  notwithftanding  its  extenfive 
commerce  with  the  Levant.  But,  in  the  viciftitude  of  aerial  con- 
ftitutions,  that  the  true  peftilential  one  is  entitled  to  a place  in 
the  Britiih  climate,  is  fufficiently  confirmed  by  experience. 


In  the  cafes  now  fuppofed,  if  the  part  of  the  cargo  remaining 
on  board  confifts  of  cotton,  or  of  fufceptible  goods  of  fmall  value, 
which  would  hardly  defray  the  expences  of  a long  quarantine, 
the  mod;  advifable  meafure  would  be  to  deftroy  the  vefifel  with  the 
cargo,  and  to  oblige  the  crew  to  perform  a quarantine  of  thirty 
days,  in  the  Lazaretto,  after  the  deftrudlion  of  the  lliip.  But  if 
the  cargo  confifts  of  fitk,  or  be  of  fufficient  value,  to  bear  the 
expence  of  delay,  fome  more  tiials  might  be  made  on  the  goods, 
before  condemning  them  absolutely. 


10  Sec  before,  book  iii.  chap.  6. 
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In  this  view,  after  an  intermiffion  of  labour  for  fifteen  days, 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  ftate  of  the  crew,  the  hold  might  again 
be  opened,  and  a new  parcel  of  bales  be  landed.  Should  thefe 
difcover  no  figns  of  infedtion  in  the  Lazaretto,  the  remainder 
of  the  cargo  might  fafely  be  difcharged.  But  in  cafe  of  new 
accidents  intervening,  either  on  board  the  fhip,  or  in  the  Laza- 
retto, a flop  fhould  be  put  to  further  proceedings,  till  a more  far 
v ourable  feafon. 


CHAP. 

V. 


That  fome  kinds  of  weather  may  be  more  favourable  than 
others,  for  the  expurgation  of  infedted  goods,  is  very  probable"; 
but  it  remains  to  be  determined,  by  experience,  whether,  in  a 
peftilential  conftitution  of  the  air,  the  fame  goods  require  much 
longer  time  than  ufual,  to  be  diverted  of  their  contagious  property. 


11  Muratori,  on  this  fubjed,  cites  the  authority  of  P.  Maurizio  da  Tolone  Cap- 
pucino,  who  fpeaks  with  much  confidence,  “ Spirando  Scirocco,  o aria  umida  e 
“ piovofa,  avvertano  che  l’infeziorr  della  robe,  anche  efpofte  all’  aria,  non  fi  leva, 
“ ma  fi  fomenta,  facendofi  talvolta  la  quarantena  intera  fenza  purgarfi.  Si  deve 
“ anche  temere  d’un’ inconveniente  nel  verno,  che  non  fuole  accadere  la  ftate,  cio 
<*'  e ch’  in  tempo  freddo,  o fpirando  la  tramontana,  fi  nafcondono  & fi  concentrano 
lie  i.panni,  & nelle  robe  gli  fpiriti  peftilenziali,  i quali,  venuto  poi  il  caldo,  fanno 
“ ftrage  orrrbile.  Ma  in  qualunquc  tempo  che  corra,  fe  faranno  ben  fatti  i profumi 
“ alle  robe,  e verra  ben  cuftodita  la  perfona,  & governata  coll’  aceto,  oc  colla  muta- 
“ zione  de  i panni,  la  quarantena  farra  mezzo  ficuro  per  accerta  fi  fe  la  perfona  abbia. 
“ condotta  feco  l’mfezione,  e per  liberarnela  ancora.”  Muratori,  lib.  i_  c.  12. 

When  thefouth-eaft  wind  blows,  or  the  weather  is  moift  and  rainy,  it  is  obfervedj 
that  the  infection  in  goods,  though  they  be  expofed  to  the  air,  is  rather  fomented  than 
dilfipated,  fo  that  thecomplete  quarantine  fometimes  may  be  performed,  and  the  goods 
remain  not  purified.  An  inconvenience  may  alio  b«  apprehended  in  the  winter,, 
which  does  not  ufually  happen  in  the  fummer,  namely,  that  in  cold  weather,  or 
when  the  north  wind  blows,  the  peftiiential  miafmata  are  concentrated,  and  lurk  in 
the  cloaths  and  other  goods,  till  fet  loofe  by  the  return  of  heat,  when  they  caufc 
terrible  devaluation.  But,  whatever  the  weather  may  be,  if  the  fumigation  be  properly 
applied  to  the  goods,  and  moreover  the  change  of  apparel,  and  walhing  with  vinegar 
be  properly  managed  with  refpeft  to  perfons,  the  quarantine  will  be  a fure  method 
of  afcertaining  whether  the  perfon  has  brought  the  infedion  along  with  him  ; as  aifo 
of  purifying  him,  if  infeded.. 

This 
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BOOK  This  laft  circumftance  remaining;,  as  I conceive,  doubtful,  it 

V. 

may  be  proper,  during  a fufpe£led  feafon,  to  double  the  quaran- 
tine of  a fhip,  whole  cargo  had  given  proof  of  infection ; and 
to  permit  no  fhip,  arriving  from  a place  where  the  plague  had 
fhown  itfelf  after  her  departure,  to  difcharge  her  cargo  in  the 
months  of  July,  Auguft,  or  September. 

Such  multiplied  reftraints  and  delays  muft  inevitably  fall  heavy 
on  trade,  and  prove  highly  diftreffing  to  the  merchants.  But 
the  circumflances  requiring  fuch  extreme  rigour,  will  very  fel- 
dom  occur;  and  if  by  fuch  delays,  the  lliip  and  cargo  can  be  ul- 
timately laved,  without  endangering  the  public  fafety,  it  furely 
is  preferable  to  deftroying  the  whole  property  by  fire  or 
water. 

As  to  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  merchant  is  fubjedt, 
in  fuch  unfortunate  times,  it  iliould  be  recolledled  that  this  tem- 
porary and  partial  interruption  of  commerce  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent a much  more  extenfive  evil  ; for  fhould  the  plague  once 
pervade  the  country,  a ceffation  of  trade  and  commerce,  internal 
as  well  as  external,  mult  foon  follow.  In  the  mean  while,  if  the 
individual  has  any  right  to  indemnification,  when  the  deftruction 
of  his  private  property  is  judged  a necellary  meafure  ; the  equity 
of  the  legiflature  will  not  leave  the  merchant,  to  whom  no  blame 
is  imputed,  without  fome  compenfation  for  what  he  may  fuffer 
in  confequence  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  quarantine,  a mea- 
fure equally  intended  for  the  public  fafety  12. 

It 

12  Though  the  power  given  by  the  expired  aft,  in  the  7th  of  George  the  Firft, 
to  order  an  infefted  fhip,  with  the  whole,  or  part  of  her  cargo,  to  be  burnt,  is  not 
exprefsly  enafted  by  the  Quarantine  Aft  now  in  force  ; yet,  from  the  following  in- 
ftance,  it  would  feem  as  if  a like  power  were  implied  m the  general  power  given  to 
his  Majelty,  to  ifTue  fuch  orders  concerning  quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tion, as  he  may  judge  neceffary. 

In  the  year  1754,  foon  after  the  Quarantine  Aft,  26th  George  the  Second,  took 
place,  the  floop  Fawey,  Ifaac  Clemens,  commander,  from  Algiers,  was  funk  at  fea, 
jay  order  of  council.  Ingram’s  Hiflorical  Account,  p.  197. 

The 
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It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  without  entering  into  fo  many  CHAP, 
intricate  diftindtions,  a preferable  way  would  be  at  once  to  in- 
terdidt  all  intercourfe  with  fufpedted  places  ; and  to  permit  no 
ihip  whatever,  having  the  plague  on  board,  to  enter  a Britifh 
port. 


Adis  of  parliament  to  the  firft  purpofe  were  made  in  1722,  in 
1728,  and  in  17 33  ; but  the  power  granted  to  his  Majefty  of  pro- 
hibiting commerce,  was  always  cautioufly  limited  to  the  fpace  of 
twelve  months.  For  infected  (hips,  one  port  is  allotted  by  law, 
all  others  being  fhut  to  them. 


The  provifion  made  by  the  adt,  26th  of  George  the  Second, 
for  veffels  on  board  of  which  the  plague  may  difcover  itfelf  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  is  worthy  of  the  juftice,  as 
well  as  of  the  humanity  of  the  nation  ; both  being  interefted  in 
offering  a refuge  for  them,  under  whatever  circumftances  they 
may  happen  to  arrive.  Imagination  can  hardly  draw  a picture  of 
more  dreadful  diftrefs,  than  that  of  a {hip’s  crew  at  fea  afHidted 
with  the  plague.  In  fuch  circumftances,  to  drive  them  in  a 
hoftile  manner  from  the  coaft  where  they  are  naturally  entitled 
to  find  fhelter,  would  feem  to  betray  the  felftfh  fpirit  of  barbarous 


The  hiftory  of  this  tranfa&ion  appears  very  fingular.  The  veffel  departed  from 
Algiers  with  a dean  patent ; had  prattique  at  Gibraltar,  after  a quarantine  of  lix  days  ; 
arrived  in  Portland  Road,  after  a month’s  paffage,  where  the  captain  and  all  the 
crew  went  on  fhore,  and  feveral  gentlemen  from  Weymouth  came  onboard.  She 
then  proceeded  to  her  deftined  port  in  Guernfey,  where  llie  was  at  firft  well  received, 
but,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  her  arrival,  was  ordered  to  depart  inftantly,  under 
pain  of  being  fired  upon  by  the  fort.  She  performed  a quarantine  of  near  four 
months,  at  the  Muther  Bank,  during  which  the  crew  remained  all  well;  and  on  the 
8th  of  March  was  funk,  under  the  care  of  the  Arundel  man  of  war,  thirteen  leagues 
off  the  Start. 

There  certainly  muft  have  been  reafons,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  narrative, 
for  fuch  extraordinary  treatment.  If  danger  was  apprehended,  the  deftruftion  of 
the  veffel  was  indifcreetly  delayed : or  was  it  neceffary  to  wait  the  commencement 
of  the  Quarantine  Aft,  which  took  place  the  lit  of  March  ? 


times, 
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BOOK  times,  however  it  may  aflume  the  fpecions  garb  of  public  expe- 
diency. 


What  are  men  in  fuch  a fituation  to  do  ? What  defperate  mea- 
fures  may  they  not  have  recourfe  to  ? Will  penal  laws  reftrain 
them  from  attempting  to  efcape  from  a death  more  terrible,  more 
imminent,  than  that  denounced  by  the  legiflature  ? Will  a cap- 
tain’s authority  avail,  in  fight  of  a defencelefs  fhore,  prefenting 
no  barriers  but  laws,  which,  in  the  conception  of  men,  adluated 
by  inftant  terror,  may  be  many  ways  eluded  ? How  dreadful  may 
be  the  confequence  of  one  fhip,  under  fuch  circumftances,  aban- 
doned by  the  crew,  and  left  a prey  to  the  fons  of  rapine  who 
prowl  on  fome  parts  of  the  Britifh  coaft  ? It  cannot  be  expected, 
that  men  proferibed,  in  a manner,  by  their  country,  will  in  re- 
turn folicitoufly  confult  its  fafety,  by  fetting  fire  to  the  fhip  they 
abandon. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a captain  has  it  in  his  power  to 
hold  out  to  his  men  a fecure  haven  ready  to  receive  them, 
where  they  will  meet  with  every  human  aid,  and  where  their 
prefervation  will  be  equally  confulted  with  that  of  the  community 
to  which  they  belong,  they  will  think  no  longer  of  violences 
fuggeffed  merely  by  defpair,  and  the  ufual  fpirit  of  fubordination 
and  difeipline  will  take  place  of  that  of  mutiny  and  turbulence. 

But  if  the  defperate  attempts  of  an  infedled  crew  are  at  all 
times  to  be  guarded  again  ft,  redoubled  vigilance  is  required  when 
the  peftilen tial  conftitution  is  fuppofed  to  be  impending.  Irregu- 
larities at  other  times,  are  often  attended  with  no  material  confe- 
quence; but  when  the  Hate  of  the  air  is  favourable  to  contagion, 
the  fmalleft  fpark  may  raife  a conflagration.  This,  from  what  I have 
had  occaflon  to  fee  in  Turkey,  is  fo  flrongly  imprefied  upon  me, 
that  I cannot  help  thinking  found  policy,  all  other  confiderations 
out  of  the  queftion,  urges  the  neceflity  of  having  proper  conveni- 
ences provided  for  the  reception  of  thole  unhappy  fufFerers,  who  at 
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prefent  ftand,  as  it  were,  profcribed  by  the  laws  in  ieveral  places  C 
in  Chriftendom.  Their  irruption  into  the  country,  in  the  dan-  v, 
gerous  feafon  now  fuppofed,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  abandoned 
veffel  clandeftinely  difperfed  (a  confequence  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected) might  widely  fcatter  the  contagious  goods,  before  the 
police  was  alarmed,  and  beyond  its  power  of  detection  afterwards. 

A like  reafon,  in  fuch  times,  juftifies  the  rigid  injundtion  of 
ftridter  regulations  in  the  quarantine  at  the  Lazaretto. 


CHAP.  VI. 

'Precaution  more  urgently  neceffary , when  the  plague  prevails  on  the 
Continent — The  project  of  building  regular  Lazarettos , fubmitted , at 
fundry  times , to  the  confi deration  of  Parliament — Plans  and  ejlimates 
required  and  delivered — Money  granted  towards  purchafng  lands , &c. 
for  the  erecting  Lazarettos — Plan  of  a Lazaretto  propofed^  in  1758, 
by  the  late  Doctor  Alexander  RuJfell, 

WHEN  the  plague  is  epidemical  in  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Bates,  on  the  Continent,  apprehenfions  arife,  from  the  Ihort- 
nefs  of  diftance,  and  the  facility  of  accefs  by  a hundred  un- 
guarded avenues,  that  recent  infedtion  may  be  imported  in  full 
force,  and  fpread  with  refiftlefs  violence.  Thefe  apprehenfions 
are  not  groundlefs ; and,  while  the  popular  terror  prevails,  the 
ftridteft  regulations,  impofed  by  the  police,  are  fubmitted  to 
without  much  murmuring.  But  perhaps  the  vicinity  of  the 
fource,  and  frefhnefs  of  infedtion  imported,  are  not  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  vicinity  of  the  peftilential  conftitution  of  the 
air,  which  has  been  obferved  to  pafs  progreffively  from  one  re- 
gion to  another. 
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BOOK  When,  therefore,  the  diftemper  declines  in  the  neighbouring 
wv— ' Hates,  though  the  people  in  England,  recovering  confidence, 
begin  to  fhow  impatience  under  thofe  reftraints  to  which  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  country  may  till  then  have  been  owing,  the 
council  of  health  (hould  not,  through  miftaken  lenity,  remit  its 
vigilance.  The  calm  on  one  fide  of  the  Channel,  may  happen 
to  be  only  the  prelude  to  a ftorm  on  the  other ; and  relaxation, 
in  the  decline,  when  danger  is  thought  to  be  over,  may  prove 
of  more  fatal  confequence  than  in  the  height  of  the  peftilence. 

The  approach  of  the  peftilential  conftitution,  is  flow,  filent, 
and  imperceptible;  no  human  barrier  can  be  oppofed  to  it:  but 
if  it  do  not  meet  with  latent  feeds  of  contagion  to  animate  or 
invigorate,  it  will  pafs  on,  perhaps  harmlefsly,  to  other  regions. 
The  prevention  of  a concurrence  fo  deflrudtive  to  mankind,  is 
the  grand  objedt  of  quarantine  ; and,  fo  far  as  hitherto  known, 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  regular  Lazarettos  well'  condudted* 

• 

The  building  regular  Lazarettos  in  England,  has,  at  feveral 
different  times,  been  under  the  confideration  of  government.  In 
the  year  1743,  the  plague  then  raging  at  Meflina,  a memorial, 
dated  the  27th  of  September,  propofing  the  building  of  Laza- 
rettos, &c.  for  the  airing  of  goods  then  under  quarantine  in 
Standgate  Creek,  was  prefented  to  the  Treafury,  from  the  Com- 
miffioners  of  the  Cuftoma. 

In  the  year  1752,  the  fcheme  of  laying  open  the  Levant  trade, 
and  for  which  a bill  had  pahed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in 
1743,  being  again  revived,  the  fubjedt  of  Lazarettos,  becom- 
ing perhaps  more  neceffary  on  account  of  the  projedted  alteration 
of  the  Company’s  charter,  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and 
the  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  February,  appointed  a day  for 
taking  into  confideration,  in  a Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe, 
the  moft  proper  and  effedtual  manner  of  performing  quarantine. 
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Several  perfons  were  called  for  examination  ; and  copies  of  the  CHAP, 
memorial  from  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  as  alfo  a report 
of  certain  officers  of  his  Majefty’s  yards  at  Deptford  and  Chatham, 
dated  1 ith  of  January  1752,  relating  to  a proper  place  on  the 
river  Medway,  for  building  a Lazaretto,  were  laid  before  the 
Committee. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  following  refolutions  were  reported. 

That  the  prefent  manner  of  performing  quarantine,  by  airing 
goods  on  board  hoys  and  veffels,  is  not  well  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  infection ; and  is  inconvenient  and  expen  five  to  the 
merchant. 

That  for  the  better  and  more  effedlual  performance  of  qua- 
rantine, a Lazaretto  fhould  be  eredted. 

That  Chedney  Hill,  near  the  upper  part  of  Standgate  Creek, 
in  the  river  Medway,  is  a proper  place  for  a Lazaretto. 

The  two  firft  refolutions  were  unanimoufly  agreed  to  by  the 
Houfe ; and  the  third,  upon  the  queftion  being  put,  was  alfo 
agreed  to.  An  addrefs  was  then  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  requeft- 
ing  that  he  would  order  plans  of  a Lazaretto,  with  eftimates  of  the 
charge  and  building,  and  maintaining  the  fame,  to  be  prepared  and 
laid  before  the  Houfe,  at  the  beginning  of  next  Seffion  of  Parli- 
ament. To  which  a gracious  anfwer  was  returned  *. 

Nothing  more  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  bufinefs,  till 
the  year  1764,  when  it  was  revived  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  by  a motion  for  reading  the  refolutions  of 
the  Houfe  of  the  5th  of  March,  1752.  An  addrefs,  like  the 
former,  for  plans  and  eftimates,  being  unanimoufly  agreed  to, 
was  accordingly  prefented  to  his  Majefty. 


" Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  vol.  26. 
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BOOK  On  the  9th  of  April  a plan  and  eftimates  were  prefented  to  the 
L Houfe,  by  Lord  Charles  Spencer ; and,  on  the  13th,  a copy  of 
the  report  of  the  Navy  Board  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  re- 
lative to  the  expence  of  a floating  Lazaretto,  now  moored  in 
Standgate  Creek,  was  prefented  by  Lord  Howe. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1765,  his  Majefty  was  addrefled, to 
order  to  be  laid  before  the  Houfe,  the  plans  and  eflimates  of  a 
Lazaretto,  propofed  to  be  built  on  Chedney  Hill,  near  Standgate 
Creek. 

On  the  nth  of  March,  feveral  plans  of  a Lazaretto,  propofed 
to  be  built  on  Chedney  Hill,  and  feveral  papers  containing  Mr* 
Stuart’s  report,  eftimate,  and  paper  of  references,  relative  to  the 
building  of  the  faid  Lazaretto,  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Supply.  On  the  26th,  it  was  refolved  in  the  Committee,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Houfe,  that  a fum  not  exceeding  5000I.  be  granted 
to  his  Majefty  towards  building  a Lazaretto. 

There,  I believe,  the  matter  refted  till  1772,  when  fome  doubts 
arifing  whether  his  Majefty,  by  the  A61  of  the  26th  of  George  the 
Second,  was  fufflciently  empowered,  to  contract  and  agree  for 
the  abfolute  purchafe  of  lands,  tenements,  &c.  to  be  fettled  un- 
alienably in  the  Crown,  for  making,  eredting,  and  eftablilhing 
Lazarettos,  a bill  for  explaining  the  claufe,  relative  to  Lazarettos, 
in  the  former  Adt,  was  brought  into  Parliament  the  14th  of 
May,  and  pafled  the  3d  of  June. 

By  this  A dt  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury  were  empowered  to 
purchafe  any  tenement,  lands,  &c.  conveniently  fltuated  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  A 61 ; and  to  order  payment  to  be  made  of  the 
5000 1.  already  granted,  for  fuch  purchafe  ; and  in  cafe  that  fum 
Ihould  not  be  fufficient,  then,  out  of  the  monies  arifen  from  the 
duties  on  merchandife  exported  and  imported.  The  mefluages, 
when  purchafed,  unalienably  veiled  in  the  Crown,  for  the  pur- 
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pofe  of  making,  ere&ing,  and  eftablifhing  there  a Lazaretto  or  CHAP. 
Lazarettos.  * — 1 ' 

By  the  Quarantine  A£t,  26th  of  George  the  Second,  whenever 
his  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Parliament,  fhall  dire£t 
Houfes  or  Lazarettos  to  be  provided  for  the  receiving  and  en- 
tertaining of  perfons  obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  or  for  the 
depofiting,  opening,  and  airing  of  goods,  and  merchandife,  liable 
to  perform  quarantine,  it  may  be  lawful  to  ere6t  the  fame  on 
common  or  private  grounds,  making  fatisfadtion  to  the  proprietors. 
Temporary  Lazarettos  only  feem  to  be  intended  in  the  above 
elaufe,  but  the  power  given,  by  the  Explanatory  A<&,  in  1772* 
is  for  eredting  and  eftablifhing  permanent  Lazarettos,  for  the 
reception  of  perfons  and  goods. 

The  propriety,  or  rather  the  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  regular 
Lazarettos,  appears  fufficiently  from  the  parliamentary  refolutions 
on  the  fubjedt,  formed  upon  mature  deliberation,  after  a ftridt 
examination  of  perfons,  the  beft  able  to  give  information.  All 
feems  to  have  been  done  that  could  be  expedted  of  the  Legifla- 
ture ; what  remains,  depends  on  the  executive  power,  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  may  one  time  or  other  find  leifure  to  refume  a. 
projedt  that  has  been  more  than  once  in  agitation,  both  before 
and  fince  the  interference  of  Parliament2. 

I have 

2 In  the  year  1757,  or  1758,  England  was  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  plague’s 
having  appeared  in  Portugal.  Upon  that  occafion,  my  late  brother,  Doftor  Alex- 
ander RufleU,  was-  confulted,  by  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  then  Minifter  of  State ; and 
the  accounts  of  the  diftemper,  received  by  Government,  being  vague  and  contradic- 
tory, a propofal  was  made  to  the  Doflor,  and  accepted,  to  go  over  to  Lifbon  in  a 
Hoop  of  war,  in  order  to  afcertain  a matter  which  threatened  much  embarraflment 
to  commerce. 

This  affair,  in  all  probability,  revived  the  fubjeft  of  Lazarettos,  which  had  been 
in  agitation  in  Parliament  fome  years  before;  and  I found  among  my  brother’s 
papers,  the  corrected  fcrawl  of  part  of  a memoir,  which  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  up  at  the  defire  of  the  Minifter.  1 am  ignorant  what  was  the  refult  of  this. 


nor 
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BOOK 

V. 


I have  been  led  into  a longer  detail  on  the  fubjeft  of  Lazarettos 
than  was  firft  intended  ; yet  have  omitted  a multitude  of  minute 

regu- 


nor  do  I know,  for  certain,  whether  the  memoir  was  ever  delivered  ; but  I am  ra- 
ther inclined  to  think  the  firft  part,  regarding  Lazarettos,  was.  The  fecond  part, 
entitled  General  Directions  for  Quarantine,  I fufpeCt  was  never  finifhed ; at  leaft 
the  fcrawl  contains  only  a few  unconnected  paragraphs,  and  breaks  off  in  the  middle 
of  a fheet.  I fhall  produce  fome  extracts  from  thefe  papers,  by  way  of  fupplement 
to  my  own  remarks. 

The  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Pitt,  which  feems  to  have 
accompanied  the  memoir,  is  dated  the  28th  of  March,  175.8. 

S I R, 

I N obedience  to  your  commands,  fignified  to  me  by  Mr.  Wood, 
I have  drawn  up  a few  thoughts  on  quarantine,  with  the  outlines  of  a plan  for  pro- 
perly conducting  it.  I fhall  be  extremely  happy  if  thefe  hints  fhould  be  thought  of 
any  ufe  in  promoting  fo  laudable  a defign,  &c. 

“ The  prefent  method  of  performing  quarantine,  in  England,  for  want  of  proper 
officers,  and  the  neceffary  regulations,  is  no  fecurity  from  infeCtion  ; though  perhaps 
it  is  attended  with  the  fame  expence  and  inconveniency  to  the  merchant,  as  if  it 
were  performed  in  the  moft  effectual  manner. 

<{  Our  diftance  from  fufpeCted  places,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  fhips  from 
thence,  without  clean  bills  of  health,  may  hitherto  have  been  the  means  of  our  pre- 
ferva-tion  : but  if  the  contagion  fhould  unfortunately  break  out  in  any  neighbouring 
country,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  before  Lazarettos  could  be  provided,  and 
officers  trained  to  the  execution  of  neceffary  orders,  were  thefe  already  fettled,  all 
precaution  might  be  too  late. 

“ A well  regulated  Board  of  Health,  with  proper  Officers  and  Lazarettos,  would 
obviate  thefe  inconveniencies,  and  it  is  prefumed  may  be  fo  conducted  as  neither  to 
fubjeCt  trade  to  unneceffary  obhruCtions,  nor  omit  any  thing  that  the  public  fafety 
may  require. 

“ The  expence,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  confiderable  ; but,  by  giving  the  out- 
lines of  what  occurs  as  immediately  neceffary,  perhaps  fome  general  eflimate  may 
be  made. 

11  The  principal  Lazaretto  fhould  be  fituated  conveniently  for  the  port  of  London. 
The  fize  of  the  building  fuch  as  to  admit  of  feparate  warehoufes  for  ten  or  twelve 
fhips  cargoes ; with  conveniences  for  paffengers,  and  proper  dwellings  for  the 
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regulations  refpe 61  in g the  guardians  and  other  fervants  of  qua-  CHAP, 

rantine.  I have  alfo  abftained  from  enlarging  on  the  abufes  which  

have  prevailed  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  ought  care- 
fully to  be  guarded  againfl:  in  forming  a new  eftablilhment ; of 

thefe 

health  officers,  all  endofed.  by  a double  wall.  A plan  of  this  may  be  eafily  con= 
certed,  and  fo  laid  out,  that  further  additions  might  be  made,  if  neceffary. 

“ An  ifland  or  peninfula  would  be  the  moft  eligible  fituation  for  a Lazaretto.  I£ 
this  cannot  conveniently  be  had,  a place  fhould  be  chofen,  where  all  communication 
by  fmuggling,  or  otherwife,  may  be  the  eafieft  prevented.  The  other  requifites  are, 
that  ffiips  may  ride  fafely,  within  a reafonable  diftance  from  the  ffiore,  be  out  of 
the  way  of  veffels  paffing,  and  that  boats  may  come  conveniently  for  landing  of 
goods.  The  air  of  the  place  fhould  be  healthy,  to  obviate  inconveniencies  and  alarms, 
that  muff  neceffarily  arife  from  ficknefs  at  fuch  times.  Perhaps  fome  fuch  fituation.. 
may  be  found  on  the  river  Medway. 

“ A prattique  houfe  ought  alfo  to  be  built,  with  proper  offices,  and  all  conve= 
niencies  for  examining  bills  of  health,  and  receiving  the  reports  of  captains  of  fhips., 

&c.  The  fituation  of  this,  if  poffible,  fhould  be  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
Lazaretto,  fo  as  to  admit  of  fhips  fending  their  boats  thither,  without  being  obliged 
to  go  far  out  of  their  way.  This  will  facilitate  defpatch,  if,  at  any  fufpicious  time, 
it  fhould  be  neceffary  to  examine  a number  of  fhips,  where  a quarantine  may  not  be 
thought  requiftte : and,  if  this  place  is  convenient  for  watering  fufpefted  fhips,  it 
will  be  an  additional  advantage.  Perhaps  Sheernefs,  or  fome  where  near  to  it,  may 
be  found  the.  moft  convenient  for  the  port  of  London, 

“ A prattique  houfe  at  Deal  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  it  is  fubmitted  to  further 
confideration,  whether  a few  Lazarettos,  or  prattique  houfes,  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
vided at  fome  of  the  out-ports.  Humanity  dire&s  one,  at  leaft,  at  St.  Helen’s  Pool, 
to  which  place  infe&ed  fhips  are  ordered  to  repair,  by  the  law,  as  it  now  ftands; 

“ The  only  officers  required  neceffarily  to  refide  within  the  Lazaretto,  are'  one 
principal,  who  is  to  have  the  direffion  of  the  whole,  under  the  Board  of  Health. 

One  head  porter,  or  gate-keeper;  and  fome  other  affiftants,  according  to  the  number 
of  landing  places.  The  guardians,  for  attending  the  paffengers,  and  porters,  for 
turning  and  airing  the  goods,  who  refide  there  only  when  occafion  requires.  To 
thefe  muft  be  added,  without  the  walls,  watchmen  for  the  night. 

‘4  The  officers  neceffary  for  the  prattique  houfe  conneftcd  with  the  Lazaretto,  are 
one,  or  perhaps  two  chiefs.  One  furgeon,  a clerk,  and  one  or  two  fervants.  A cap- 
tain of  the  port,  who  may  alfo  be  perfumer,  guardians,  and  boats  with  boatmen. 
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BOOK  thefe  abufes  many  have  been  expofed,  in  the  French  memorials 
\2L^j  contained  in  the  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  and  have  fince  been  remedied 
at  Marfeilles,  in  1 730 2  3. 

The  fa6ts  produced,  as  derived  from  local  obfervation,  have 
been  Hated  with  ftri£t  regard  to  truth ; the  conclufions  deduced 
from  them  may  fometimes  be  erroneous,  but  may  ferve  to  fuggeft 
hints  to  others,  qualified  to  improve  them.  Laftly,  the  parti- 
cular cafes,  propofed  by  way  of  examples  of  practice  in  quaran- 
tine, are  not  purely  imaginary.  Real  facts  have  been  modified 
and  combined,  for  the  purpofe  of  illuftration  ; but,  the  cafes,  in 
the  main  points,  have  happened,  and  may  happen  again.  The 
decifions  on  thefe  cafes,  are  fometimes  agreeable  to  the  practice 
in  other  countries,  fometimes  variations  have  been  made,  on  ac- 
count of  local  differences,  or  for  other  reafons.  They  are  not 
propofed  as  invariable  models.  Indeed  it  may  be  expected  that 
time  and  experience,  in  conjunction  with  the  national  inventive 
fpirit,  will  introduce  material  improvements  into  all  the  depart- 
ments of  quarantine  in  England,  will  contrive  fpeedier  methods 
of  purifying  infected  merchandife,  and  abridge  many  of  the  other 
reftraints  at  prefent  fo  prejudicial  to  trade,  and  fo  vexatious  to 
individuals. 

“ For  fcich  prattique  houfes  as  are  only  intended  for  fhips  accidentally  touch- 
ing, one  principal  officer,  and  one  trufty  guardian,  with  a proper  boat  and  boatmen, 
are  all  that  are  neceffiary. 

“ The  whole  of  the  health  officers,  throughout  the  kingdom,  ought  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  a Board  of  Health  in  London,  confifting  chiefly  of  gentlemen  who 
have  feen  fomething  of  quarantine  abroad,  and  who  would  be  induced  by  their  pub- 
lic fpirit  to  ferve  without  falaries.  To  thefe  ffiould  be  added  a fecretary,  and  a phy- 
fician,  to  affift  in  giving  the  proper  directions,  and  to  vifit  the  Lazarettos,  in  cafes 
of  emergency. 

2 Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  11.  175.  201,  See  alfo  Gaftaldi,  and  Howard  on  Lazarettos. 
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Afo  abridged  account  of  the  fever al  Quarantine  Adis  of  Parliament , frnce 
the  year  1710 — ^ few  remarks  on  them , and  on  fame  later  orders 
ifued from  the  Privy  Council — No  provifon  made  at  the  out-ports , for 
the  reception  of  flips  liable  to  quarantine — Unnecejfary  delays , arijing 
from  the  quarantine  officers  not  being  furnifled  with  provifional  inf  ruc- 
tions— Phe  orders  relative  to  airing  of  goods  require  revifal — A Board 
of  Health  flould  be  eflablifled. 

IN  the  laft  century,  and  indeed  till  folate  as  the  year  1710, 
it  would  appear  that  the  orders  and  regulations  for  preventing 
the  plague  being  brought  into  Britain,  from  foreign  parts,  and 
for  obliging  fhips  to  perform  a quarantine,  were  iffued  from  the 
King  in  Council,  by  proclamation,  without  the  interference  of 
Parliament.  The  preamble  to  the  firft  Quarantine  A 61,  in  the 
9th  year  of  Queen  Anne,  fhows  that  her  Majefly  had  iffued 
fuch  orders,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  predeceffors,  on 
fimilar  occafions,  had  done  the  fame. 


This  firft  a£t,  being  hurried  through  both  Houfes,  received 
the  Royal  Affent  in  lefs  than  eight  days  from  the  time  the  bill 
was  ordered ; and  it  commenced  two  days  after.  The  plague 
at  that  time  was  raging  in  feveral  places  on,  or  near  the 
Baltick  Sea,  and  it  probably  was  found  neceffary  to  enforce  cer- 
tain regulations,  more  effectually  than  could  be  done  without 
the  interpofition  of  the  Legiflature.  One  confequence  of  preci- 
pitating the  bill  was,  the  omiffion  of  airing  the  goods  liable  to 
quarantine;  the  bill  being  at  firft  irigroffed  without  any  claufe 
to  that  purpofe  ; and  the  claufe  for  opening  and  airing  the  goods 
after  quarantine,  was  added,  byway  of  ryder,  only  the  day  before 
the  Royal  Affent  was  given  to  the  act. 
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BOOK  Confidering  the  circumftances  under  which  the  bill  was 
drawn  up,  it  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  that  it  fhould  have  been 
very  defective  ; but  by  exprefsly  empowering  the  Crown,  in  cafe 
of  any  foreign  places  being  infected,  to  iffue  fuch  orders  for  qua- 
rantine as  might  appear  necelfary,  it,  at  leaft,  conferred  a fanc- 
tion  in  future  on  the  Royal  Proclamations,  relating  to  quaran- 
tine, which  they  had  not  before ; and  rendered  the  breach  of 
orders  more  immediately  an  object  of  legal  punilhment.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  act,  by  which  it  was  repealed  in  the  following 
reign,  it  was  reprefented  as  having  “ been  found  by  experience 
defective,  and  inefficient  for  the  purpofes  intended  ; and  the 
**  penalties  inflicted  not  adequate  to  the  offences  prohibited.’* 

Upon  an  alarm,  occafioned  by  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  in  the 
year  1720,  the  fubject  of  quarantines  was  again  introduced  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  On  the  17th  of  December,  in  that 
year,  a quarantine  bill  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  which  was  read  the  10th  of  January,  and 
committed  to  a Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe.  The  Levant 
Company  petitioned  againft  it  ; but  it  paffed  the  21ft  of  January, 
and  received  the  Royal  Affent  the  25th.  The  act  was  to  com- 
mence the  10th  of  February,  and  to  continue  in  force  three 
years,  or  till  the  end  of  the  then  next  Seffion  of  Parliament. 

More  pains  and  deliberation  had  been  employed  in  prepar- 
ing this  act,  than  the  former ; and  it  confequently  came  out 
not  only  enlarged,  but  much  improved.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne 
was  repealed  ; and  certain  claufes  being  inferted,  for  preventing 
the  infection  from  fpreading,  that  circumftance  was  expreffed 
in  the  title  of  the  new  act1. 

1 The  title  of  Queen  Anne’s  ACt  was,  “ To  oblige  fhips  coming  from  places  in- 
fected more  effectually  to  perform  their  quarantine.” 

The  title  of  the  prefent  aft  was,  “ For  repealing  an  aft  (Queen  Anne’s  ACt)  and 
for  the  better  preventing  the  plague  being  brought  from  foreign  parts  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland*  or  the  idles  of  Guernley,  &c.  &c.  and  to  hinder  the  fpreading 
of  infeftion, ” 3 
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The  claufes  more  immediately  calculated  for  hindering  the  in-  CHAP, 
fection  from  fpreading,  fuppofe  the  plague  exifting  in  the  coun-  «.  Y*1, 
try.  They  will  be  more  particularly  adverted  to,  in  the  following 
book : but  in  what  regards  the  regulation  of  (hips  coming  from 
infected  places,  moft  of  the  claufes,  with  very  little  variation, 
have  been  tranfcribed  in  the  feveral  quarantine  acts  which  have 
palfed  fince,  and  they  are  now  in  force.  The  continuance  of 
this  act,  was,  by  a claufe  added  by  the  Lords,  to  a fubfequent 
act,  limited  to  the  25th  of  March,  1723. 

The  plague  of  Marfeilles  gave  occafion  to  two  other  acts,  in 
the  next  Seffion  of  Parliament.  The  one,  “ to  enable  his  Majefly 
effectually  to  prohibit  commerce,  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  with 
any  country  that  is,  or  fhall  be,  infected  with  the  plague2.”  The 
other,  “ to  prevent  the  clandeftine  running  of  goods,  and  the 
danger  of  infection  thereby ; and  to  prevent  lhips  breaking  their 
quarantine.” 

The  firft  received  the  Royal  Affent  the  12th  of  February, 

1721-2;  the  fecond,  not  till  the  7th  of  March,  having  encoun- 
tered various  obftructions  in  its  progrefs,  on  account  of  the 
claufes  refpecting  fmuggling. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  July  preceding,  a bill  to  pre- 
vent the  plague  being  brought  in  by  fmuggling,  had  paffed  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  was  rejedtea  by  the  Lords.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  next  feffion,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
in  times  of  infection,  from  the  practice  of  fmuggling,  was  men- 
tioned in  his  Majefty’s  Speech  ; and  a new  bill  being  brought 
in,  the  15th  of  December,  the  act  received  the  Royal  Affent  the 
7th  of  March. 

* And  for  fhortening  the  continuance  of  an  aft  paffed  in  the  7th  year  of  his 
Majefly  (The  Quarantine  Aft). 
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Power  had  been  given  before,  by  the  Quarantine  Act,  in  times 
of  infection,  whether  in  Britain,  Ireland,  the  ides  of  Guernfey, 
&c.  or  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Low  Countries,  to  pro- 
hibit veffels  of  lefs  burthen  than  20  tons,  from  failing  out  of 
any  port  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  except  under  certain  conditions. 
By  the  prefent  act,  foreign  fpirits,  &c.  were  not  to  be  imported  in 
veffels  of  lefs  than  40  tons ; and  lhips  departing,  without  licence, 
from  places  appointed  for  quarantine,  are  forfeited,  and  the  com- 
manders forfeit  200 1. 

All  thefe  acts  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  George  the  Fird,  being 
temporary,  terminated  in  two  or  three  years ; and  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Quarantine  Act,  in  March,  1723,  that  of  Queen 
Anne,  of  courfe  revived,  and  continues  to  be  dill  in  force. 

Matters  remained  in  this  date  till  the  fird  year  of  George 
the  Second,  when  the  plague  being  in  foreign  paits,  an  act  paffed, 
exactly  under  the  fame  title  as  the  former,  except  fo  far  as  re- 
gards the  repeal  of  Queen  Anne’s  Act.  Leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill  on  the  9th  of  May,  1728.  On  the  10th  it  was  read 
a fecond  time,  and  committed;  it  paffed  the  24th,  and,  being 
agreed  to  by  the  Lords,  without  amendments,  it  received  the 
Royal  Sanction  the  28th. 

The  mod  material  claufes,  relative  to  the  quarantine  for  fhips, 
were  nearly  verbatim  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  7th  of  George 
the  Fird.  Some  however  were  omitted  ; and  the  power  of  pro- 
hibiting commerce,  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  which  had  been 
the  fubject  of  a feparate  aet-,  in  1721,  was  now  inferted  in  the 
prefent;  and  power  given  to  the  King,  to  prohibit  (by  procla- 
mation under  the  great  feal)  commerce  between  his  fubjects  and 
places  infected;  alfo  to  prohibit  pcrfons  coming  from  fuch  places 
entering  his  dominions,  under  a penalty  of  500I.  The  exporter  of 
goods  to  forfeit  double  their  value  ; and  lhips  or  perfons  coming 
from  infected  places,  contrary  to  the  proclamation,  the  perfons 
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are  deemed  guilty  of  felony;  and  the  fhips  and  goods  are  for-  CHAP, 
feited.  The  procurer  of  fuch  goods  to  be  imported,  forfeits  treble  <■ — v — -> 
their  value. 

Among  the  principal  claufes  of  the  former  Quarantine  Adt 
now  omitted,  befides  thofe  which  had  been  repealed  in  1721, 
were  the  4th,  empowering  his  Majefty,  in  Council,  in  times  of 
infedtion  in  Britain,  to  make  orders  for  the  regulations  of  qua- 
rantine, &c. — And  the  13th,  giving  power  to  order  fhips  coming 
from  infedted  places,  or  laden  with  goods  from  fuch  places,  or 
having  on  board  any  infedted  perfon,  to  be  burnt, 

The  claufes  refpedting.  the  hindering  the  infedtion  from  fpread- 
ing,  will  come  under  confideration  hereafter.  They  are  chiefly 
thofe  concerning  Lazarettos ; the  reftraint  of  fmall  boats  under 
20  tons ; and  the  compelling  perfons,  liable  to  quarantine,  to 
compliance  with  order's. 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  in  this  adt,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
George  the  Firft,  the  order  for  opening  and  airing  goods,  after  the 
quarantine  of  the  fblp  and  crew , is  continued.  A regulation  pro- 
dudtive  of  very  unneceflary  delay,  not  to  mention  other  incon- 
veniencies,  which  has  been  corredted  in  the  feqyiel. 

This  adt,  like  the  others  made  in  1720  and  1721,  being  only 
temporary,  was  permitted  to  expire  in  1 731  ; but  in  1733,  a bill  was 
brought  in  for  reviving  it ; the  plague  having  again  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  fome  foreign  places.  The  bill  was  ordered  the  4th 
of  June,  prefented,  read  twice,  and  committed  the  fame  day; 
reported  and  ordered  to  be  engroffed  the  day  following,  and  pafled 
the  6th.  No  amendments  being  made  by  the  Lords,  it  received 
the  Royal  Aflent  on  the  13th.  The  adt  to  continue  in  force 
from  the  2d  of  June,  1733,  for  two  years,  and  from  thence  to 
the  then  next  Seflion  of  Parliament 3. 

3 The  title  is,  An  Aft  for  reviving  fo  much  of  the  Aft  made  in  the  Firft  Year 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  from  the  year  1735  to  the  year  1753, 
the  adt  of  Qeen  Anne,  was  the  foie  quarantine  law  remaining  in 
force,  in  Britain.  In  this  interval,  happened  the  plague  at  Meffina, 
in  1743,  and  his  Majefty  being  abroad,  the  Lords  of  the  Regency 
ordered  all  lhips  from  the  Mediterranean,  bound  to  the  river 
Thames,  to  perform  their  quarantine  in  Standgate  Creek  only4. 

In  the  year  1752,  quarantines  became  again  a fubject  of  par- 
liamentary difcuffion  ; and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  2 2d  of 
January,  Lord  Barrington,  and  five  other  members,  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a quarantine  bill,  which  was  accordingly  pre- 
fented  the  8th  of  February,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  On  the 
20th  the  bill  was  read  a fecond  time.  The  acts  of  the  7th  and 
8th  of  George  the  Firft  were,  upon  motion,  read,  and  the  bill 
was  committed  on  a divifion,  92  to  49.  After  being  four  or  five 
days  in  a Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe,  the  bill,  with 
amendments,  was  reported  the  12th  of  March.  The  next  day,  after 
further  conlideration  and  amendments,  it  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
groffed,  and  on  the  16th  it  palled.  The  Lords,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  agreed  to  the  bill,  with  fome  amendments,  which,  on  the 
10th,  being  approved  by  the  Commons,  the  Royal  Affent  was 
given  on  the  1 7th 5. 

of  his  Majefty’s  Reign,  entitled,  &c. — as  relates  to  the  performing  quarantine,  and 
the  preventing  the  fpreading  of  infeftion,  and  to  enable  his  Majefty  to  prohibit  com- 
merce with  any  country  or  place  infefted  with  the  plague,  for  a certain  time  therein 
limited. 

I 

4 In  September,  1743,  the  clerk  of  the  Scipio  fire-fhip  was  committed  to  the 
Marfhalfea  prifon  (by  a fpecial  warrant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty)  for  fix 
months,  purfuant  to  a fentence  of  a court-martial,  for  not  performing  quarantine 
agreeably  to  the  direftion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Regency.  The  boatfwain  of  the 
fame  fhip  was  tried  at  the  fame  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  die,  for  leaving  the 
fhip,  and  not  performing  quarantine.  The  leaving  the  fhip  might  perhaps  be  pu- 
nifhable  by  death,  but  the  not  performing  quarantine  was  certainly  not  a capital  crime 
by  Queen  Anne’s  Aft. 

5 An  aft  to  oblige  fhips  more  efteftually  to  perform  their  quarantine  ; and  for 
the  better  preventing  the  plague  being  brought  from  foreign  parts  into  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  or  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  &c.  &c. 
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It  had  been  propofed  in  the  Committee  to  limit  the  conti-  CHAP, 
nuance  of  the  act  to  five  years,  but  the  queftion  being  put,  paft  vW 
in  the  negative.  The  act  commenced  the  ift  of  March,  1754; 
and  its  continuance  was  left  indefinite. 

While  the  bill  was  yet  depending  in  Parliament,  another  was 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
for  enlarging  and  regulating  the  trade  into  the  Levant  feas ; to 
which,  on  the  10th  of  April,  when  the  bill  was  reported,  were 
added  two  claufes  refpecting  quarantine.  The  one,  44  that  all 
44  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  made  for  preventing  infection, 

44  fhall  be,  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue,  as  if  this  act 
44  had  never  paffed.”  The  other,  44  that  no  goods  or  merchan- 
44  difes  liable  to  retain  the  infection  of  the  plague,  and  coming 
44  from  the  Levant,  without  a clean  bill  of  health,  ihall  be  landed 
44  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.  unlefs  it  fhall  appear  to 
44  the  fatisfaction  of  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fucceffors,  or  of 
44  his  or  their  Privy  Council,  that  the  faid  goods  or  merchandifes 
44  have  been  fufficiently  opened  and  aired  in  the  Lazaretto  of 
44  Malta,  Ancona,  Venice,  Medina,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
44  feilles,  or  one  of  them.” 

This  Regulating  Act  received  the  Royal  Afient  the  15th  of 
May,  a month  after  the  Quarantine  Act,  and  was  to  take  place 
the  24th  of  June,  in  the  year  following. 

The  orders  alluded  to  for  preventing  infection  were,  I fup- 
pofe,  thofe  made  by  the  Levant  Company;  and  the  obliging. 

Ihips  to  perform  their  quarantine  in  one  of  the  foreign  Lazarettos, 
was  only  a temporary  expedient,  till  the  determination  refpecting 
the  building  of  Lazarettos,  a fcheme  then  in  contemplation, 
fhould  be  known. 

Quarantines  had  never  before  undergone  fuch  a deliberate 
difcuflion  in  Parliament,  as  at  this  period.  No  cireum fiances  of 
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BOOK  urgent  ncceffity,  as  on  former  occafions,  required  the  act  to  be 
paffed  hadily ; full  time  was  allowed  for  enquiry,  and  the  law 
did  not  take  place  till  twelve  months  after  it  was  enacted. 

Moll  of  the  claufes  of  the  former  acts,  having  been  literally 
adopted  in  the  new  Quarantine  Act,  may  be  faid  to  have  re- 
ceived the  fanction  of  Parliament  four  different  times ; that  is, 
in  1720,  1728,  1733,  and  1 753.  The  new  act,  however,  made 
confiderable  improvements ; in  fome  inftances,  by  the  claufes 
being  more  correctly  expreffed ; in  others,  by  important  ad- 
ditions. 

Among  the  additional  claufes,  the  principal  was  that  by  which 
fhips,  on  which  the  plague  may  appear,  being  to  the  northward 
of  Cape  Finifterre,  were  to  proceed  to  the  harbour  of  New  Grimfby. 
But,  in  confequence  of  a petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Scilly  Iflands,  the  place  for  infected  fhips  was  changed,  by  a fub- 
fequent  act,  in  1756,  to  St.  Helen’s  Pool6. 

A fecond  additional  claufe  in  the  new  act  was,  that  the  mafter 
of  a veffel  performing  quarantine,  lhould  deliver  to  the  officer 
appointed,  the  bill  of  health  and  manifeft  of  the  Britifh  Conful, 
with  the  log-book  and  journal,  under  penalty  of  500 1. 

A third  claufe,  not  fo  clearly  expreffed  in  former  acts,  was,  in 
refpect  to  all  perfons,  liable  to  perform  quarantine,  whether  in 
fhips.  Lazarettos,  or  elfewhere.  That  they  fhall  be  fubject,  du- 
ring quarantine,  to  fuch  orders  as  they  receive  from  the  proper 
officers;  who  are  empowered  to  enforce  their  orders,  and,  in  cafe 
of  neceffity,  to  call  in  others  to  their  abidance  ; and  all  perfons 
fo  called  in  are  required  to  affift  accordingly. 

6 Anno  29  George  the  Second,  An.  A£t  to  repeal  the  Claufe  of  an  A£t,  &c. 
•whereby  the  ftationing  of  fhips  mfeifted  with  the  plague  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Finifterre,  is  confined  to  the  harbour  of  New  Giimfby,  and  removable  to  no  other 
place  ; and  for  appointing  a more  fafe  and  commodious  place. 
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A fourth  claufe,  not  comprehended  in  the  former  acts  was, 44  That  CHAP, 
€i  if  any  quarantine  officer  fhall  embezzle,  or  fhall  willingly  da-  , 

Ci  mage,  any  goods  performing  quarantine  under  his  direction, 

84  he  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  treble  damages,  and  full  coils  of  fuit.” 

A fifth  alteration  from  the  former  a6ts,  relating  to  fhips  liable  to 
quarantine,  was  the  leaving  out,  44  all  lhips  coming  from  infedled 
44  places,  or  from  any  place,  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  known 
64  to  trade  or  correfpond  with  any  country  or  place  adlually  in- 
44  fedled” — and  retaining  only  44  all  fhips,  perfons,  and  goods 
44  coming  from  places  from  whence  his  Majefly,  in  Council,  may 
44  judge  it  probable  that  the  infe6tion  may  be  brought/’ 

A fixth  variation  from  the  former  adts,  was  in  the  order  for  air- 
ing goods,  in  leaving  out  the  words  after  quarantine  performed , and 
expreffing  the  order  more  briefly,  44  all  goods,  wares,  and  men* 

44  chandifes,  liable  to  quarantine,  fhall  be  opened  and  aired  in  fuch 
44  places,  or  for  fuch  time,  or  in  fuch  manner  as  fhall  be  diredled 
44  by  his  Majefly.” 

A feventh  alteration,  was  that  regarding  Lazarettos,  by  which 
the  power  of  ordering  them,  lodged  formerly  with  the  King 
alone,  is  placed  in  his  Majefly,  by  and  with  the  confent  of  Parliament ; 
and  difputes  that  might  arife  concerning  the  lands  to  be  appro- 
priated to  fuch  purpofes,  are  to  be  ultimately  fettled  by  a jury, 
inftead  of  the  juflices. 

Laflly,  in  the  title,  as  well  as  in  the  preamble  of  the  adt,  the 
words,  and  for  preventing  the  fpreading  oj  infection  are  entirely  left 
out.  It  may  be  confidered  alfo  as  an  innovation,  that  the  noti- 
fication of  orders  for  quarantine,  may  either  be  by  proclamation, 
as  before,  or  publifhed  in  the  London  Gazette. 

In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  quarantine  laws,  a remark  for- 
cibly offers  i-tfelf,  that  till  the  year  1753,  they  never  came  under 
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BOOK  the  confideration  of  Parliament,  but  when  prefled  upon  it,  by 
. V/  , apprehenfions  raifed  by  the  plague  on  the  Continent,  or  in  other 
foreign  places.  The  neceffity  of  expediting  the  a6ts,  hardly  ad- 
mitted time  for  due  deliberation.  They  were  all  temporary ; and 
being  allowed  to  expire,  were  occafionally  revived,  for  the  fame 
urgent  reafons  for  which  they  had  at  firft  been  framed;  and 
confequently  were  revived  without  corredtion  or  improvement. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  prefent  Quarantine  Act  of 
George  the  Second,  which  is  now  in  force;  and  which  has 
hitherto  required  no  amendment,  except  in  changing  the  flation 
for  infected  Chips,  from  New  Grimfby  to  St.  Helen’s  Pool;  and 
in  an  explanation  of  the  claufe  relative  to  Lazarettos,  by  an 
act  in  the  12th  year  of  his  prefent  Majefty7. 

The  few  following  obfervations  on  the  quarantine,  laws,  are. 
offered  with  the  utmoft  deference. 

By  the  amended  fecond  claufe  of  the  ff  atute  26th  of  George  the 
Second,  every  infected  veffel,  being  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Finifterre,  fhall  proceed  to  St.  Helen’s  Pool ; where  the  captain 
fhall  make  known  his  cafe  to  fome  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
there.,  who,  with  all  poffible  expedition,  fhall  tranfmit  the  intel- 
ligence to  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  Hate ; in  order  that 
meafures  may  be  taken  for  the  comfort  and  fupport  of  the  crew, 
and  fuch  precautions  ufed,  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  in- 
fection, as  the  cafe  may  require.  The  veffel  to  remain  there  till  his 
Majefty’s  pleafure  be  known  ; and,  in  the  mean  while,  the  mafter 
and  crew  not  to  go  out  of  the  fhip,  under  pain  of  death.  Such 
velfels  as  cannot  make  the  harbour  of  St.  Helen’s  Pool,  fhall  not 
prefume  to  enter  any  port,  but  fhall  remain  in  fome  open  road 
(under  the  fame  penalties)  till  orders  arrive  from  the  King  in. 
Council. 

7 An  aft  to  explain  and  amend  fo  much  of  an  aft  made  in  the  26th  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  late  Majefty  King. George  the  Second,  as  relates  to  the  eiiablilhment 
•f  Lazarettos. 
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It  is  certainly  highly  proper  that  there  fhould  be  a determined 
place  or  places,  for  the_  reception  of  veflels  fo  unhappily  circum-  < — 
ftanced  ; but  the  fhutting  up  the  found  and  infected  together,  in 
the  fame  veflel,  till  orders  be  received  from  his  Majefty,  is  un- 
intentionally rigorous,  and  would  feem  to  be  no  lefs  impolitic* 
than  it  is  unneceffary.  A delay  of  fix  or  feven  days  falls  heavy  on 
perfons  in  fight  of  fhore,  in  hourly  dread  of  contracting  a mor- 
tal diftemper.  Penal  laws  will  prove  a feeble  reftraint  on  def- 
perate  men  flying  from  death ; and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  fociety,  to  leffen  the  temptation  to  infractions 
of  quarantine,  than  to  puniih  them  when  committed. 

But  befides  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  regulations  of  qua- 
rantine, under  fuch  circumftances,  the  delay  would  feem  to  be 
wholly  unneceffary  ; becaufe  no  orders  or  directions,  in  the  power 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  iflue,  on  fuch  an  emergency,  can  be  ima- 
gined, which  might  not  be  more  maturely  concerted  before-hand; 
and  which,  by  being  lodged  with  the  cuftom-houfe  officer,  or 
other  perfons  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  would  enable  them  to 
act  effectually  at  once,  at  leaf!  fo  far  as  to  feparate  the  infected 
from  the  found  : a meafure  urgently  requiflte,  for  preventing  the 
infection  from  fpreading  among  the  crew,  and  which  would  dif* 
pofe  them  more  to  compliance  with  regulations,  than  the  threat- 
enings  of  the  law. 

Similar  reafons  render  it  alfo  defirable  that  jthe  act,  inftead 
of  open  roads,  had  fpecified  one  or  more  ftations  for  fuch  veflels 
as  cannot  make  the  harbour  of  St.  Helen’s  Pool.  The  perfons 
refiding  there,  entrufted  with  the  fuperintendence  of  quaran- 
tine, fhould  alfo  have  provifional  orders  from  the  Council,  ena- 
bling them  to  act  immediately,  in  relieving  the  crew.  The  fta- 
tions fhould  be  felected  upon  furveys,  and  with  the  affiffance  of 
perfons  converfant  in  fea  affairs ; for  the  harbour  of  New  Grimfby, 
appointed  at  fir  ft  for  the  reception  of  infected  veflels,  was  foon 
difcovered  to  be  an  improper  place. 
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By  the  third  claufe  of  the  flatute  the  captain  of  the  fhip  is  obliged 
to  anfwer  truly  to  certain  interrogatories,  under  pain  of  a for- 
feit of  200 1.  for  each  offence;  and  in  cafe  he  fhould  conceal  his 
having  come  from  a place  vifited  by  the  plague,  or  the  having 
any  perfon  on  board  actually  infedted,  he  (hall  be  judged  guilty 
of  felony,  and  fhall  fuffer  'death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  interrogatories  fpecihed,  for  the  captain’s  examination* 
are  well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  intended.  Another  perhaps 
might  be  added,  viz.  Whether  any  parcel,  package,  &c.  had 
been  delivered  to  any  other  veffel  on  the  paffage,  or  any  parcel,  &c. 
been  received  from  fuch  veffel.  Communication  of  perfons  is 
provided  for,  but  parcels  may  be  interchanged  without  perfons 
going  on  board  of  each  others  fhips,  or  without  any  clandeffine 
intention. 

By  the  15th  claufe,  if  the  commander  of  a fhip,  liable  to 
perform  quarantine,  having  notice  thereof,  fhall  himfelf  quit 
the  fhip,  or  knowingly  fuffer  any  one  elfe  to  quit  it,  by  going 
on  fhore,  or  on  board  any  other  fhip ; or  if  he  does  not  repair 
to  the  place  appointed  for  the  fhip  to  perform  quarantine,,  in  due 
time  after  notice,  he  forfeits  500 1.  Perfons  quitting  the  veffel, 
to  be  obliged  by  force  to  return  on  board,  to  fuffer  fix  months 
imprifonment,  and  to  forfeit  200 1. 

By  the  8th  claufe,  perfons  obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  wil- 
fully refufing,  or  attempting  to  efcape,  may  be  compelled,  by 
fuch  force  as  the  cafe  fhall  require,  by  the  perfons  appointed  to 
fee  quarantine  performed,  to  return  to  the  houfe,  Lazaretto*  or 
other  place  appointed  for  quarantine — and  perfons  refufing  or 
negledting  to  go  into  the  Lazaretto,  and  alfo  every  perfon  actually 
efcaping,  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  quitting  a fhip  liable  to 
quarantine,  or  efcaping  from  a Lazaretto,  would  feem  to  be  the 
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fame  ; but  the  penalty  incurred  is  very  different.  In  the  one  cafe,  chap. 
imprifonment,  and  pecuniary  muldts ; in  the  other,  death  with-  , VI1- . 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  To  prevent  the  completion  of  this  crime, 
which  is  the  chief  objedt  in  both  cafes,  the  watchmen,  in  foreign 
countries,  are  empowered,  where  they  cannot  otherwife  prevent 
an  efcape,  to  fire  upon,  or  kill  the  fugitive. 

By  the  nth  claufe,  any  officer  of  quarantine  who  fir  all  em- 
bezzle, or  willingly  damage  any  goods  performing  quarantine  u- 
der  his  direction,  fhall  pay  treble  damages,  and  full  cofts. 

Embezzlement,  though  committed  under  trull,  as  it  tends  di- 
redtly  to  the  fecreting,  and  circulating  infedted  goods,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  too  flightly  punifhed. 

The  Quarantine  A61,  marking  the  great  lines  only,  leaves  the 
detail  and  execution  to  his  Majefty  in  Council ; which,  different 
from  the  practice  in  molt  other  countries,  conflitutes  the  only 
Board  of  Health  in  Britain.  But,  confidering  the  multiplicity  of 
affairs  claiming  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  important  offices  held  by  many  of  the  Members,  it  can  hardly 
be  expedted  that  that  Board  fhould  find  leifure  fufficient  for 
entering  into  a variety  of  minute  enquiries,  abfolutcly  neceffary 
to  the  eflablifhment  of  permanent  regulations,  and  for  framing 
provifional  diredtions  for  a number  of  emergencies,  incident  to 
the  fuperintendence  of  quarantine.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered if  powers,  which  the  Council  ought  alone  to  exercife,  be 
too  readily  delegated  to  others ; if  orders  be  fometimes  iffued  upon 
imperfedl  information,  and  unfteadily  altered  or  revoked,  with- 
out any  fixed  rule  of  decifion;  and  laflly,  if  frequent  delays 
happen  unneceffarily,  from  an  omiffion  of  making  due  pro- 
vifion  for  fuch  exigencies  as  may  be  expected,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things.  Thatthefe  allegations  are  not  altogether  with- 
out foundation,  I fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  by  a few  examples. 
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In  the  year  1770,  upon  account  of  the  plague  raging  in  Wa- 
lachia*  Ppdolia,  and  other  parts  of  Poland,  an  order  was  pub- 
liihed,  the  5th  of  October,  obliging  all  veffels,  perfons,  and  goods, 
coming  from  Dantzick,  or  any  other  place  in  Royal  and  Ducal 
PruiTia,  or  Pomerania,  to  perform  a quarantine  of  forty  days. 
Ships  bound  to  the  rivers  of  Thames  and  Medway,  not  having 
the  infection  on  board,  were  to  perform  their  quarantine  in 
Standgate  Creek,  but,  in  refpect  to  veffels  bound  to  other  ports, 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  refpective  ports  were  empowered 
and  required  to  appoint  proper  places ; and,  in  the  ifles  of  Jerfey, 
&c.  the  fame  powers  were  given  to  the  governors  of  thofe  ifles. 

This  delegation  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  muft  have  been 
owing  to  the  Council  not  being  as  yet  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  proper  places  for  veffels  to  perform  quarantine,  in  Great 
Britain,  though  twenty-feven  years  had  elapfed  from  the  time  of 
paffmg  the  Quarantine  Act;  and,  from  leaving  it  difcretionary  to 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  appoint  the  ftations,  it  is  evident 
no  arrangements  had  been  made,  by  the  Council,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  veffels  at  the  feveral  ftations  ; they  were  to  repair  thither 
and  wait  for  further  orders. 

At  what  period  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  were  exonerated  of 
this  duty,  and  the  Council  took  upon  itfelf  to  appoint  the  re- 
fpedlive  ftations,  I do  not  know  ; but  in  an  order,  iffued  the  15th 
of  Decembet,  1780,  on  account  of  the  plague  fpreading  in  many 
places  of  the  Ukraine  and  Volhinia,  no  lefs  than  feven  ftations 
in  England,  four  in  Scotland,  and  two  in  Jerfey  and  Guernfey, 
were  appointed  fpecially,  for  the  performance  of  quarantine. 

If  fuch  a number  of  places  in  Britain  muft  unavoidably  be  al- 
lotted for  this  purpofe,  fome  arrangements  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  previoufly  made  there  for  the  reception  of  veffels;  and  a more 
efficient  guard,  than  a few  inferior  cuftom-houfe  officers,  fhould 
be  provided,  to  fee  the  quarantine  duly  performed.  If  this  be  not 
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clone,  the  mod  effedtual  means  of  defence  are  certainly  not  em-  CHAP, 
ployed,  and  the  feveral  ftations  for  quarantine  may  be  confidered  ■ v ' . 
as  fo  many  avenues  by  which  infedtion  may  find  its  way  into 
the  ifiand. 

Suppofmg  for  example,  what  certainly  may  be  fuppofed  of  any 
veffel  liable  to  perform  quarantine,  that  in  airing  the  cargoes  of 
fome  of  thofe  from  the  Baltic,  in  any  of  the  diftant  ftations,  the 
infe6tion  lhould  difcover  itfelf  among  the  crew  working  on  the 
sroods.  What  is  to  be  done  ? Is  the  veffel  to  wait  for  orders  from 

O 

the  Council,  or  is  fhe  to  be  ordered  at  once  from  a remote  creek 
in  Scotland,  to  proceed  (with  the  infedtion  fpreading  on  board) 
to  St.  Helen’s  Pool,  agreeably  to  the  ftatute  ? If  ordered  to  go 
to  St.  HelenYPool,  are  the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  in  the  out-ports, 
in  a condition  to  compel  obedience  to  their  order  ? It  is  true  they 
are  empowered,  by  the  9th  claufe  of  the  ftatute,  to  call  others  to 
their  affiftance  ; and  all  perfons  fo  called  are  required  to  affift; 
and  by  the  orders  of  his  Majefty,  in  Council,  commanders  of 
fhips  of  war,  of  forts,  and  garrifons  lying  near  the  fea-coafts> 
juftices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  fneriffs,  bailiffs,  chief  magiftrates, 
conftables,  headboroughs,  tything-men,  and  all  other  officers 
and  minifters  of  juftice,  are  required  to  be  aiding  and  affifting 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms.  Thefe  precautions,  for  enforcing 
the  due  performance  of  quarantine,  are  no  doubt  wifely  concerted  ; 
in  fome  fituations  they  would  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe ; and,  in 
the  cafe  now  fuppofed,  where  there  is  no  fhip  of  war  to  convoy 
the  infedled  veffel  to  her  allotted  ftation,  would  enable  the  officers 
to  defend  their  own  coaft.  But  what  may  not  be  apprehended 
in  other  maritime  places,  unalarmed  and  defencelefs,  from  a 
wretched  crew  driven  to  defperation  : is  it  not  likely  they  would 
attempt  an  efcape  on  fhore,  at  all  hazards  ? 

Further,  were  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  to  fubmit  refignedlv,  and 
make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  St.  Helen’s  Pool,  on  his  arrival 
there,  would  he  find  a place  ready  to  receive  his  fick  ? Or  muff 
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OK  he  fee  the  reft  of  his  crew  perifh.  in  waiting  for  the  orders  of  the 
h->  Council.  The  ftatute  is  filent  refpedting  the  reparation  of  the  Tick ; 
and  the  order  of  1780,  makes  no  provifion  whatever  for  fhips, 
on  board  of  which  the  infedtion  may  difcover  itfelf  during  the 
performance  of  quarantine,  as  if  no  fuch  accident  could  happen. 

If  it  be  faid  the  immediate  wants  of  the  veftei  will  no 
doubt  be  fupplied,  and  the  Council  will,  with  all  poffible  fpeed, 
defpatch  the  requifite  orders  for  her  further  relief;  the  re- 
mark made  before  on  the  fecond  claufe  of  the  ftatute  may  be 
repeated,  namely,  that  the  Council  can  frame  no  orders,  in  fuch 
a cafe,  which  might  not  have  been  framed  long  before,  and  de- 
pofited  provifionally,  with  the  officer  of  quarantine,  who  would 
thus  be  empowered  to  provide  immediately  for  the  infedled  Tick  : 
a circumftance  material  for  the  prefervation  of  the  crew,  and  for 
fecuring  a ftridter  obfervance  of  the  quarantine. 

The  total  filence  of  the  order  of  1780,  refpedling  fuch  a cafe 
as  was  above  fuppofed,  renders  it  probable  that  neither  in  any  of 
the  diftant  ftations  of  quarantine,  nor  even  at  St.  Helen’s  Pool, 
preparatory  arrangements  had  been  made  at  that  time  ; if  there 
had,  fome  reference  would  have  been  made  to  them.  If  there 
were  none,  a dangerous  delay  is  inevitable ; and,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  whatever  orders  the  Council  might  blue,  the  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  would  find  themfelves  embarraffed,  from  the  want 
of  previous  difpofitions  to  facilitate  defpatch. 

That  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  are  furnifned  with  no 
inftrudtions  for  their  conduct,  in  matters  of  quarantine,  befides 
what  are  contained  in  the  ftatute  26  George  the  Second,  or  in 
public  orders,  iffued  occafionally,  from  the  Privy  Council,  may 
be  fufpedled  from  what  happened  fo  lately  as  in  1783. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  in  that  year,  information  being  re- 
ceived of  the  plague  having  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
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all  fhips  from  Dantzick,  or  any  port  or  place  in  Royal  or  Ducal  CHAP 
Pruffia,  or  Pomerania,  were  ordered  to  perform  a quarantine  of 
forty  days.  It  had  not  occurred  to  the  Council  that,  amongft 
the  veffels  from  thofe  parts,  there  might  happen  to  be  fome 
laden  with  grain  only,  otherwife  it  may  be  fuppofed  provifional 
diftimftion  would  have  been  made  refpedting  fuch  cargoes,  and 
inftrudtions  given  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  how  to  proceed; 
and  this  the  rather,  becaufe  grain  is  entirely  omitted,  both  in  the 
orders  of  1770  and  1780,  though  wine  and  oil  (which  like  grain 
are  reckoned  not  fufceptible  of  infedtion)  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. 


Five  or  fix  days  after  the  publication  of  the-  above  order,  a 
memorial  was  prefented  to  the  Lord  Provoft  of  Edinburgh,  fet- 
ting  forth  the  ftate  of  the  city  to  be  then  fuch,  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  a famine,  in  confequence  of  the  late  order  of 
the  Privy  Council ; there  not  being  grain  then  in  the  granaries 
fufficient  for  three  weeks  confumption.  This  memorial  was  pre- 
fented the  31ft  of  July ; and,  three  days  after,  at  a general  meet- 
ing of  the  magiftrates,  and  others  affembled  on  purpofe,  after 
confulting  two  eminent  phyficians,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  there  was  very  little  danger  of  the  peftilence  being  conveyed 
in  grain,  it  was  determined  to  tranfmit  the  memorial,  and  opi- 
nion of  the  phyficians,  to  Lord  North,  to  be  by  him  prefented  to 
the  Privy  Council ; together  with  a letter  from  the  Lord  Provoft, 
praying  that  fuch  relaxation  might  be  allowed,  in  the  difcharge 
of  all  cargoes  of  foreign  grain,  as  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  the 
country  fo  loudly  called  for.  In  confequence  of  this  application, 
the  Privy  Council,  going  beyond  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  iffued 
an  order,  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  that  the  reftraint  of  quarantine 
be  taken  off  all  fhips  and  veffels  already  arrived,  or  that  may 
hereafter  arrive  from  Dantzick,  &c.  laden  folely  with  grain  ; and 
that  they  may  be  permitted  to  difcharge  their  refpedtive  ladings, 
without  unpacking,  opening,  and  airing,  and  without  perform- 
ing any  quarantine  ; provided  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  makes  oath, 
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K that  the  crew  are  free  from  all  infection,  and  that  they  have 
m*  not  had  communication  with  any  fhip  or  veffel  coming  from  any 
infedted  place. 

It  is  obvious  here,  that  the  omiffion  of  grain,  among  the  other 
articles,  which  might  poffibly  be  imported  from  fufpedted  places, 
was  a material  defedt  in  the  regulations  for  quarantine  ; for  had 
provifion  been  made  refpedting  fuch  cargoes,  there  would  have 
been  no  occafion  for  a hafty  confultation  of  phyficians ; for  a 
delay  of  fuch  alarming  tendency ; or  for  praying  a relaxation  of 
-^ftablifhed  rules,  upon  a plea  of  the  preffing  diftrefs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  quarantine  officers  would  have  found  themfelves  in 
a fituation  to  adt  immediately;  and,  without  any  relaxation  of 
eftablifhed  regulations,  might  have  remedied  the  diftrefs  of  the 
country,  in  half  the  time  inevitably  taken  up  in  confultation  and 
petitioning.  The  memorial  to  the  Lord  Provoft  was  prefen  ted 
the  31ft  of  July,  and  the  exprefs,  with  orders  for  taking  the 
quarantine  off  the  corn  fhips,  did  not  arrive  at  Edinburgh  till 
the  i3thofAuguft,  fo  that  before  the  veffels  from  the  ftations 
where  they  lay  in  quarantine  could  arrive  to  difcharge  at  Leith, 
a whole  fortnight  was  loft. 

The  tenour  of  the  indulgence  granted  by  the  Council,  carries 
marks  of  the  hurry  in  which  the  order  was  iffued ; and  fhows, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  propriety  of  concerting  regulations  when 
there  is  leifure  for  deliberation,  and  not  under  the  urgency  of 
inftant  danger. 

In  the  order  publifhed  only  twenty  days  before,  wine  and  oil  in 
chefts,  thread  ftockings,  all  goods  packed  with  ftraw  and  cotton, 
mats  and  matting,  and  fails,  are  enumerated  among  the  goods 
more  efpecially  liable  to  retain  infedtion,  and  which,  on  that 
account,  are,  by  the  former  orders,  to  which  the  prefent  refer, 
fubjedl  to  a longer  airing.  This  diftindtion  and  reftraint  were 
ftill  continued  in  regard  to  all  veffels,  except  thofe  laden  with 
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grain,  which  without  any  vifible  neceffity  were  permitted  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes,  without  any  precaution  whatever ; as  44  to 
« the  bags  or  Jacks,  in  which  the  faid  corn  is  contained,  or  mats 
44  made  ufe  of  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  dunnage” — As  if  the 
facks,  bags,  mats,  and  fails,  in  fhips  laden  with  grain,  were  lefs 
to  be  fufpedted  than  the  facks,  mats,  and  fails  employed  in 
other  (hips. 


A deviation  from  orders  of  fo  recent  a date,  as  well  as  from 
rules  eftablifhed  in  other  countries,  may,  without  offence,  be 
afcribed  in  fome  meafure  to  want  of  information,  and  hurry  of 
bufmefs.  The  grain  might  have  been  ftarted  into  lighters,  to  be 
repacked  in  frefh  facks,  as  ufually  pradtifed  elfewhere;  and  this 
might  have  been  done  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  the  fhip’s  ar- 
rival, or  asfoon  as  the  ftateof  the  crew  and  cargo  could  have  been 
properly  afcertained.  But  no  vifible  reafon  appears  why  the  facks, 
mats,  &c.  as  well  as  the  crew,  fhould  be  exempt  from  reftraint 
whilft  a quarantine  was  rigoroufly  enforced  upon  all  other  veffels. 
The  declaration  of  the  mafter,  that  he  had  loft  none  of  the  crew 
on  the  voyage;  that  he  had  had  no  communication  with  fuf- 
pedted  fhips ; that  he  had  no  enumerated  goods  on  board  ; and 
that  the  crew,  upon  muftering  by  the  proper  officer,  were 
found  all  in  health  ; were  favourable  circumftances,  but  far  from 
fufficientto  plead  as  an  exemption  from  a certain  quarantine.  The 
urgent  neceffity  of  the  country  required  the  grain  only;  the  fhip 
and  crew  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  apprehended  dearth,  and 
ought  to  have  remained  fome  time  under  reftraint.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Council,  deliberating  at  more  leifure, 
would  have  perceived  the  field  left  open  for  illicit  trade,  and  ir- 
regularities of  every  kind,  in  admitting  fuch  diftindlions,  refpedt- 
ing  veffels  from  fufpedted  ports  performing  quarantine  in  the 
fame  place ; the  temptation  to  fmuggle  fmall  parcels,  if  not  other 
more  bulky  fufceptible  goods,  would  be  too  powerful  for  the 
vigilance  of  the  guards  of  quarantine, 
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The  year  1770  affords  two  more  inffances  of  what  has  the 
appearance  of  precipitation,  in  the  determinations  of  the  Council. 

An  order  was  iflued  the  19th  of  Odtober,  that  rags  and  cotton 
wool,  being  goods  more  efpecially  liable  to  retain  infection,  im- 
ported in  any  veflel  not  obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  fhould  be 
put  on  board  a hoy,  and  fent  to  perform  a quarantine  of  a fort- 
night in  Standgate  Creek,  if  the  veflel  was  bound  for  the  Thames  > 
but  if  bound  for  other  ports,  the  rags  and  wool  were  to  be  taken 
out  before  the  veflel  could  unload,  to  be  put  on  board  fome 
proper  veflel  to  be  unpacked,  opened,  and  aired,  in  like  manner 
as  on  board  the  hulk  at  Standgate  Creek.  The  plague  raging 
at  this  time,  at  Conftantinople,  and  in  Poland,  the  quarantine 
was  extended  to  all  veflels  from  the  Mediterranean,  Dantzick, 
Royal  and  Ducal  Pruflia,  &c. 

If  danger  was  really  to  be  apprehended  from  rags  and  wool, 
furely  the  permitting  their  importation  in  veflels  not  liable  to 
quarantine,  upon  condition  of  their  being  taken  out  to  be  pu- 
rified, was  a fingular  method  of  preventing  infedtion;  and,  if 
once  admitted  into  practice,  would  put  an  end  to  all  fecurity 
from  quarantines. 

A difcovery  was  made  foon  after,  that  occafioned  the  above 
order  to  be  revoked ; for,  upon  reprefentation  being  made,  that 
rags  imported  were  frequently  flowed  in  different  parts  of  the 
lhips,  among  other  goods  fufceptible  of  infedtion,  it  was  ordered 
that  all  veflels  whatfoever,  having  rags  and  wool  on  board,  fhould 
perform  a quarantine  of  forty  days. 

But  the  fame  caufes  which  had  led  to  the  firft  error  pro- 
duced a fecond,  for  within  a fortnight,  upon  a fecond  reprefen- 
tation, hating  that  cotton,  wool,  and  rags  were  commodities 
brought  from  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  all  fhips  from  thofe 
places,  with  cotton,  wool,  and  rags  on  board  (the  produce  of 
thofe  countries)  were  exempted  from  quarantine. 
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A board,  whofe  only  bufinefs  had  been  the  regulating  of  qua- 
rantines, would  in  all  probability  have  proceeded  upon  better 
information,  would  have  been  better  prepared  for  the  various 
cafes  that  prefent,  and  would  not  have  iffued  fuch  fludbuating 
orders. 

The  other  inftance,  in  the  year  1770,  refpedfts  Hamburgh  and 
Bremen,  to  which  the  quarantine  then  fubfifting,  upon  all  fhips, 
perfons,  and  goods,  coming  from  Dantzick,  Royal  and  Ducal 
Pruffia,  &c.  was  extended  on  the  1 ft  of  November ; on  account 
of  the  plague  raging  in  divers  parts  of  Poland,  from  whence,  it 
was  apprehended,  the  infedlion  might  be  brought  in  fundry  com- 
modities, the  produce  of  thofe  places,  to  PJamburgh  and  Bremen, 
and  thence  imported  into  Britain.  On  the  20th  the  Swedifh 
Envoy  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  no  fhips,  or  tra- 
vellers, would  be  admitted  into  the  ports  or  frontiers  of  Sweden, 
without  proper  bills  of  health.  In  confequence  of  which,  notice 
was  given  to  apply  for  fuch  patents,  to  the  Commiflioners  of  the 
Cuftoms,  and  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the 
out-ports. 

This  application  made  by  the  Envoy,  flrowed  that  the  alarm  of 
danger,  from  Poland,  ftill  fubfifted  on  the  Continent.  Never- 
thelefs,  on  the  30th  of  November,  upon  a petition  of  feveral 
merchants  of  London,  trading  to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen, 
letting  forth,  44  that  there  doth  not  appear  to  be  the  leaft  fymp- 
44  toms  of  an  epidemic  diftemper  within  feveral  hundred  miles 
44  of  either  of  thofe  places  ; that  the  linens  imported  by  the  pe - 
44  titioners  are  all  manufactured  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
44  where  there  are  not  the  leaft  figns  of  infection  ; and  as  all  the 
44  Princes  of  the  Empire,  through  whofe  territories  thefe  linens 
44  muft  pafs,  have  taken  all  poflible  precautions  to  cut  off  the 
44  communication  with  infected  places  ; therefore  praying  that  all 
14  fhips  from  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  that  have  no  rags  or 
44  cotton  wool  on  board,  be  not  obliged  to  perform  quarantine.” 

Agree- 
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K Agreeably  to  this  requeft,  the  quarantine  was  immediately 
taken  off. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Council  mull  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  very  imperfeCt  information,  if  the  circumftances  re- 
lative to  the  places  where  the  linens  brought  from  Hamburgh 
are  manufactured,  the  precautions  employed  by  the  German 
Princes,  &c.  fet  forth  in  the  petition,  were  not  known  to  them 
before  ; and  the  grounds  of  apprehenfion  from  that  quarter,  muff 
have  been  flightly  founded,  if  they  were  fo  readily  removed  by 
this  reprefentation  of  the  Hamburgh  merchants. 

The  preamble  to  the  order  for  quarantine  ran  thus : “ It  being 
u judged  probable  that  the  infection  now  raging  in  divers  parts 
“ of  Poland,  may  be  brought  into  this  kingdom  by  means  of 
(<  fundry  commodities , the  produce  of  thofe  places , exported  from 
“ Hamburgh  and  Bremen.”  There  was  no  fuppofition  here  of 
t'he  plague  exifting  within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  Ham- 
burgh, but  that  merchandife  was  brought  to  that  city,  from  divers 
parts  of  Poland,  where  the  plague  then  exifted,  and  from  thence 
might  afterwards  be  exported  to  England.  If  this  was  not  a faCt, 
the  Council  proceeded  upon  mifinformation,  when  it  extended 
•the  quarantine  to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  ; if  it  was  a faCt,  the 
fame  yeafons  as  before,  for  continuing  it,  Bill  fubfifted.  At  leaff 
till  further  advices  were  received,  from  the  fame  authority  upon 
which  the  quarantine  had  been  laid  on;  for  as  to  the  precau- 
tions of  the  German  Princes  again  ft  infection,  the  Privy  Council 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  them,  no  more 
than  it  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  learned  from  the  petition,  that 
the  infeCted  places  of  Poland  were  feveral  hundred  miles  diftant 
from  Hamburgh. 

The  petitioners  took  upon  them  to  affert  two  faCts,  of  which 
one,  at  leaff,  was  out  of  the  line  of  their  correfpondence,  and 
had  no  claim  to  be  admitted  upon  their  foie  authority.  They 
3 afferted 
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afferted  that  not  the  leaft  fymptom  of  any  epidemic  diftemper  C 
exifted  within  feveral  hundred  miles  of  Hamburgh.  A fadt  of 
this  nature  required  fome  other  fupport  than  fimple  affertion,  and 
indeed  prefuppofed  a kind  of  enquiry,  which  it  was  very  impro- 
bable had  ever  been  made  by  the  merchants,,  and  which  was 
not  fo  much  as  pretended,  in  the  petition.  The  other  affertion, 
that  linens  imported  by  the  petitioners  were  manufactured  in 
different  places  of  Germany,  was  more  within  their  reach,  and 
had  a right  to  more  credit.  But  it  did  not  follow,  from  that  de- 
claration, that  no  goods  were  brought  to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen 
from  the  infedted  places  in  Poland,  and  from  thofe  places  might  not 
be  imported  into  England  by  other  merchants  than  the  petitioners. 
At  any  rate  they  had  no  colour  of  pretence  for  going  beyond 
what  they  themfelves  could  anfvver  for,  and  requeffing  the  qua- 
rantine might  be  taken  off' all  fhips  from  Hamburgh  and  Bremen, 
fuch  excepted  as  had  rags  and  cotton  on  board.  Strange  as 
this  requeft  was,  the  Council,  as  if  till  then  entirely  ignorant  of 
thefadls  fet  forth  in  the  petition,  immediately  granted  it,  with  a 
referve  only  of  the  moff  flender  of  all  fecurities  for  the  public 
fafety,  namely,  the  declaration  on  oath  of  the  mailers  of  fhips, 
many  of  whom  are  in  the  habit  of  conffdering  cuffom-houfe  offi- 
cers as  infidels- not  morally  entitled  to  truth. 

In  both  the  inffances  of  1770  and  1783,  the  Council  feern  to 
have  adhered  to  one  general  rule,  either  to  continue  the  quaram 
tine  for  forty  days,  or  at  once  to  take  it  off  altogether.  In  the 
cafe  of  the  Hamburgh  petition,  the  quarantine  of  particular 
veffels,  under  certain  well-attefted  circumftances,  might  have 
been  abridged:  but  a general  exemption  of  air  fhips,  in  compli- 
ance with  a petition  of  individuals,  fuppofing  (what  muff  be 
fuppofed).  that  the  Council  had  fufficient  reafons  at  ffrff  for  ex- 
tending the  quarantine  to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  was  unne- 
ceffary,  and  inconfiftent.  In  the  cafe  of  the  Edinburgh  petition, 
the  grain,  confiftently  with  the  ufual  rules  of  quarantine*,  might 

ffafft  to  anil  srfj  fo  lyo  31  n have 
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BOOK  have  been  flatted  and  delivered;  but  the  veflel  and  crew  fhould 
> have  been  obliged  to  perform  a fhort  quarantine. 

The  cafes  now  produced  are  intended  as  inftances  of  hafly 
decifions  of  the  Council,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  hurry 
in  which  orders  are  expedited  upon  prefling  emergencies.  The 
directions  relative  to  the  mode  of  purifying  mercbandile  liable  to 
retain  infection,  were  probably  conftructed  more  deliberately; 
but,  I conceive,  they  alfo  require  revifah 

By  the  12th  claufe  of  the  ftatute  26  George  II.  44  all  goods, fpe- 
44  cified  in  any  order  concerning  quarantine,  imported  ;”  and  by  the 
15th  claufe,  ‘‘all  goods,  liable  to  quarantine,  fhall  be  opened 
4 4 and  aired,  in  fuch  place  and  manner  as  fhall  be  directed  in 
44  fuch  orders.” 


By  the  order  of  Council  of  October  5th,  1770;  44  all  goods 
44  liable  to  quarantine,  fhall  be  unpacked  and  aired,  and  fo  re- 
44  main  a week;  other  than  hemp  and  flax  ; paper  or  books;  fllk 
44  raw,  thrown,  or  v/orked  ; linen,  cotton  wool,  cotton  yarn,  or 
44  manufactured  ; wool,  raw,  or  anywife  wrought ; feathers,  gro- 
44  gram,  or  mohair  yarn,  human  hair,  goats  hair,  Carmenia 
44  wool,  carpets,  camblets,  burdetts,  or  other  manufactures  of 
44  fllk  and  cotton,  kid  ikins,  and  (kins  in  the  wool  or  hair,  fpunges, 
44  wine  and  oil  in  cliefts,  thread  ftockings,  goods  packed 
44  with  ftraw  or  cotton,  ftraw  hats  and  brufhes,  matting,  and  ar- 
44  tiflcial  flowers ; which  goods  and  merchandifes  fo  enumerated, 
44  are  to  be  opened,  unpacked,  and  aired,  and  fo  remain  for  the 
44  fpace  of  a fortnight.” 

The  order  of  Council  of  the  13th  December,  1780,  enume- 
rates the  fame  goods  to  be  opened  and  aired,  but  with  an  excep- 
tion, 44  unlefs  his  Majefty  fhall  think  fit,  by  his  order  in  Council, 
44  to  direct  otherwife.” 

-i 
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i(  The  quarantine  for  forty  days  is  to  commence  and  be  com-  CHAP. 
44  puted  from  the  day  each  {hip  or  veftel  fhall  come  to  anchor  . 

44  in  the  place  appointed  for  performing  quarantine,  and  not 
44  before.’* 

In  foreign  Lazarettos,  the  quarantine  commences  and  is  com- 
puted, from  the  time  the  cargo  is  landed,  and  not  before.  The 
beginning  to  compute  the  quarantine  before  the  hatchways  of 
the  hold  are  opened,  can,  with  refpeCt  to  the  goods,  be  of  no 
utility;  and  if  one  week,  or  a fortnight,  be  confidered  as  fufficient 
to  purge  the  fufpeCted  merchandife,  the  continuance  of  qua- 
rantine for  forty  days  would  feem  to  be  fuperfluous.  But  the 
terms  prefcribed  for  the  expurgation  of  goods  by  ventilation  are 
certainly  too  fhort,  and  the  continuing  the  quarantine,  after  they 
are  again  repacked,  is  a hardfhip  upon  commerce,  without  pro- 
mifing  any  additional  fecurity  to  the  public. 

Again,  the  ordering  fliips  into  quarantine,  and  exempting  the 
goods  from  being  opened  and  aired,  is  another  hardfliip  upon  the 
merchant,  from  which  no  advantage,  as  a defence  againft  in- 
fection, can  poflibly  be  expedited.  A quarantine  fhould  never 
be  ordered,  but  upon  ftrong  prefumptions  of  its  expediency ; and, 
without  lofs  of  time  in  waiting  for  further  directions  from  the 
Council,  the  fuperintendents  of  quarantine  Biould  be  prein- 
BruCted  how  to  proceed.  The  opening  and  airing  of  part  of  the 
cargo,  if  the  crew  are  in  good  health,  fhould  be  begun  with- 
out delay.  If  the  airing  of  the  reft  fhould  afterwards  be  judged 
unneceffary,  the  trial  already  made  will  be  fome  fecurity,  and 
the  lhip  need  not  be  longer  continued  under  reftraint.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  judged  proper  to  air  the  whole  cargo,  ten 
days  of  the  quarantine,  in  regard  to  fome  of  the  diftant  ftations, 
will  have  elapfed  ufelefsly,  and  the  remaining  thirty  days  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  air  the  whole  cargo  in  feparate  parcels.  For 
almoft  in  every  inftance,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  bring  the  cargo 
on  deck  at  once ; and  indeed,  confidering  merely  the  weather  in 

O o o Britain, 
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BOOK  Britain,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  infedted  goods  can  be  pro 
perl y aired  on  board  the  veffel  that  brought  them.  If  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that  other  veflels  may  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  like 
the  hulk,  or  floating  Lazaretto  at  Standgate  Creek ; it  may  be 
afked,  if  all,  or  any  of  the  other  twelve  ftations,  appointed  for 
the  performance  of  quarantine,  in  1780,  were  provided  with  fuch 
conveniences;  or,  had  they  been  found  neceffary,  was  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Council  to  have  procured  them,  within  the  time 
limited  for  quarantine,  fo  as  to  be  of  fervice,  without  prolonging 
the  reftraint  of  the  Chips. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  appears  reafon  for  thinking,  that  the 
management  of  quarantine  lhould  be  entrufted  to  a Council  of 
Health,  diftindt  from  the  Privy  Council.  Such  a board  would 
be  competent  to  enter  into  a number  of  details  and  difcuflions, 
which  the  Privy  Council  can  rarely  find  time  for.  It  would  be 
enabled,  upon  due  enquiry  into  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  the 
different  ftates  on  the  Continent,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  trade 
in  merchandife  fufceptible  of  infedlion,  to  eftablifh  rules  adapted 
to  their  various  fituations.  Neither  influenced  by  political  in- 
trigue, nor  milled  by  fpecious  reprefentations  of  intereffced  indi- 
viduals, it  would  enter  into  a liberal  and  extenfive  review  of  the 
fubjedt.  Permanent  regulations  would  be  eftabliihed  on  folid 
grounds,  meafures  would  be  concerted  and  provided  for  occafional 
exigencies,  and  the  requifite  difpofitions  would  be  made,  for  car- 
rying the’  preconcerted  meafures  effedtually  into  execution.  But 
bufinefs  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  when  danger 
impends,  and  refolutions^  muft  be  paffed  immediately;  it  can 
only  be  tranfadted  with  fuccefs,  when  there  is  full  time  to  in- 
vefligate,  and  to  deliberate. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  as  matters  Hand  at  prefent,  qua- 
rantines, without  being  fo  fecure  a defence  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined, are  a certain  heavy  tax  upon  commerce;  the  benefit  they 
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promife  to  the  ftate  is  very  precarious,  the  detriment  to  the  chap. 
merchant  is  real.  VI1, 


If,  on  one  hand,  fuch  a Council,  inflexible  in  well-founded  re- 
folutions,  would  be  lefs  acceflible  to  private  folicitation  ; on  the 
other,  the  merchant  would  know  better  on  what  he  had 
to  depend;  he  would  be  lefs  difpofed  to  fpeculate  by  wavering 
orders,  and  would  have  lefs  to  fear  the  influence  of  power- 
ful interceflion  obtaining  unequal  indulgencies.  The  inevitable 
hardfhips  upon  commerce,  in  fufpedted  times,  would  be  common 
to  all ; and  would  never  be  impofed,  but  upon  folid  prefumptions 
of  neceflity. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Temporary  Improvements  in  the  prefent  mode  of  quarantine  propofed — ■ 
Conveniences  for  the  reception  of  infeEled  Jhips , fo  that  they  may  be 
relieved  without  delay , abfolutely  necejfary — InfeEied  goods  Jhould  be 
purified  on  fore — Prattique  houfes  in  fome  of  the  out-ports  propofed — 
Goods  liable  to  quarantine  fould  be  opened — The  fewer  the  places  ap- 
pointed for  the  performance  of  quarantine  the  better . 

TILL  fuch  time  as  proper  Lazarettos  be  eftablifhed  in  Eng- 
land, it  will  be  doubly  necelfary  to  enforce  the  regulations  in 
Turkey,  and  to  reform  the  bills  of  health.  No  patent  from 
Syria  fhould  be  deemed  clean,  that  does  not  declare  the  place 
to  have  been  free  from  the  plague,  at  leaft,  three  months1. 

As  much  danger  might  arife  from  the  crew  and  cargo  of 
a veflel,  coming  from  an  infedfed  place,  being  fhipwrecked 

* See  the  preceding  book,  chap.  vi. 
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BOOK  on  the  eoaft,  pilots,  when  required  in  the  Channel  to  eon° 
y*  du6t  the  (hip,  fhould  be  obliged,  if  neceffary,  to  go  on 
board  the' fhip  itfelf1 2 * *,  but  (in  that  cafe)  it  is  not  neceffary  the 
quarantine  of  the  pilot  fhould  be  fo  long  as  that  of  the  crew. 
The  pilot  boat  fhould  be  provided  with  a rope,  to  heave  into  the 
fhip,  that  fhe  may  not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  taking  a rope 
from  within  board.  No  letters,  or  parcels  of  any  kind  whatever, 
fhould  be  received  into  the  boat.  All  other  perfons  fhould  be 
prohibited,  under  fevere  penalties,  from  going  on  board  the  fhip, 
except  flie  be  in  diftrefs  for  hands,  in  which  cafe  the  additional 
hands  fhould  perform  the  fame  quarantine  with  the  reft  of  the 
crew. 

All  fhips  from  Turkey,  wherefoever  bound,  who  have  not  the 
plague  a6tually  among  the  crew,  or  have  not  loft  men  by  it  012 
the  paffage,  fhould  repair,  if  poffible,  without  communicating 
with  any  other  port,  to  Standgate  Creek. 

Some  fmall  temporary  buildings  on  fhore  would  feem  to  be 
neceffary  there,  not  for  the  reception  of  goods,  but  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  paffengers,  as  well  as  for  any  of  the  crew  who 
may  happen  to  be  Tick.  Thefe  muft  be  enclofed  and  guarded 
in  the  manner  of  a Lazaretto.  The  hofpitals  for  the  fick  fhould 
be  diftant  from  the  lodgings  for  paffengers,  and  in  place  of  the 
form  of  wards,  fhould  be  difpofed  into  fmall  feparate  chambers. 
A part  fhould  be  allotted  for  perfons  with  fufpicious  fymptoms,. 
who  fall  fick  during  the  unlading  of  the  veffel.  There  ought 
to  be  a fmoking  room,  and  a laundry.  It  will  be  proper  alfo  to 
have  a magazine  for  the  powder  of  the  fhips. 

1 “ No  pilot  fhall  go  on  board  any  fhip  or  veflel  obliged  to  perform  quarantine', 

in  order  to  conduct  the  fame  into  any  port  or  place,  but  fhall  perform  fuch  fer- 

vice  in  fome  other  boat  or  veffel,  which  boat  or  veffel  fhall  keep  as  much  to  the 

“ windward  of  the  fhip  or  veffel,  fo  to  be  conduced,  as  poffible;  and  if  any  pilot 
“ or  other  perfon  fhall  go  on  board,  fuch  fhall  perform  quarantine  in  like  manner 

as  any  perfon  coming  in  the  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  be  obliged  to  perform  the  fame.’5 
London  Gazette,  Dee.  19,  1780. 
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Clofe  to  the  water-fide,  there  fhould  be  a prattique  houfe;  and  CHAP, 
near  to  that,  a quay  with  barriers,  as  before  defcribed 3,  for  deli-  ». 
vering  provifions  to  the  refpedlive  fhips,  each  of  which  fhould 
retain  one  boat,  for  transporting  provifions  and  other  neceffaries. 

The  fuperfluous  boats  of  the  fhips  fhould  be  purified,  and  fecured 
on  fhore  till  the  end  of  the  quarantine.  The  mode  formerly, 
and  perhaps  ffill,  pradtifed,  of  receiving  provifions  by  means  of 
boats  from  the  fhore,  is  liable  to  many  abufes. 

Paffengers,  with  their  ordinary  baggage,  fhould  be  brought  on 
fhore  ; their  trunks,  & c.  fumigated  and  aired,  and  the  length  of 
their  quarantine  regulated  according  to  circumftances  explained 
before.  The  obliging  paffengers  to  perform  a quarantine  of  forty 
days,  would  be  unneceffary,  if  there  was  a place  for  their  recep- 
tion on  fhore,  fo  that  they  might  immediately,  on  their  arrival, 
be  feparated  from  the  cargo,  and  the  crew. 

The  pilot  alfo  fhould  be  landed,  as  foon  as  the  vefTel  is  moored, 
fhould  have  frefh  clothes  ready  for  him  at  the  Lazaretto,  and, 
after  being  fumigated,  walhed  and  fhaved,  perform  a quaran- 
tine of  ten  days,  in  a chamber  by  himfelf,  without  communi- 
cation with  the  paffengers,  or  with  others  in  quarantine.  But 
if  the  hold  has  been  opened,  while  the  pilot  remained  on  board, 
he  fhould,  in  that  cafe,  be  obliged  to  perform  the  fame  quarantine 
with  the  paffengers.. 

The  goods  are  fuppofed  to  be  purified  on  board  the  hulk  ; and 
muff  be  fubjedfced,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  to  the  fame  treatment  as^ 
on  fhore.  Might  not  fumigation  be  attempted  there4  ? 

Smuggling  goods  from  the  hulk,  may  perhaps  be  more  eafily 
pradtifed  than  from  a Lazaretto.  But  the  guard-boats  fhould 

3 See  before,  chap.  > and  ii. 

4 See  before,  chap.  y. 

be 
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BOOK  be  authorifed  to  fire  into  any  boat  approaching  the  hulk,  or  any 
of  the  veflels  in  quarantine,  excepting  fuch  boats  as  carry  the 
fan6tion  of  the  health  office.  When  goods  are  difcharged  from 
the  hulk,  it  ought  to  be  well  fumigated,  before  taking  in  others5. 

Should  a fhip  happen  to  lofe  any  of  the  crew,  by  the  plague,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  paflage,  or  arrive  in  the  Channel  with  perfons 
actually  fick  of  it,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  the  river  Thames, 
fhe  fhould,  without  delay,  repair  to  the  place  deftined  for  the 
reception  folely  of  infedted  fhips.  Whether  this  be  St.  Helen’s 
Pool,  or  elfewhere,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  for  reafons 
already  affigned,  that  there  fhould  be  a temporary  Lazaretto  as 
well  for  paffengers  as  for  the  fick. 

5 “ We  are  of  opinion  (fays  Lind)  that  befides  the  materials  of  wool,  cotton, 
“ linen,  and  apparel  almoft  of  every  fort,  the  feeds  of  an  infedtion  are  ftrongly  ad- 
“ hefive  to  many  other  fubftances  in  infe£ted  chambers,  and  other  places.  Beams 
of  wood,  as  in  fhips,  chairs,  bedfleads,  and  other  furniture,  as  alfo  various 
6<  utenfils  ufed  about  the  fick,  may  doubtlefs  become  tainted.  This  has  been  fuffi- 
“ ciently  evinced  by  the  foregoing  relation  of  the  courfe  of  the  infettion  in  the 
fleet— When  fhips  are  to  be  put  into  the  dock,  it  is  ufual  to  remove  the  men  out 
of  them  into  hulks  in  the  harbour.  Thefe  hulks  are  old  fhips,  containing,  as 
“ one  would  imagine,  nothing  but  decayed  timbers,  capable  of  receiving  or  retaining 
“ infection.  They  may  be  compared  to  fuch  old  uninhabited  houfes  as  have  the 
*(  windows  broken,  or,  at  leaft,  at  all  times  kept  open,  and  where  the  wind,  cold, 
“ and  rain  have  the  freefi.  accefs.  Not  long  flnce,  a part  of  the  company  belonging 
“ to  the  America,  having  flept  in  one  of  thofe  hulks,  I remarked  feveral  of  them 
“ were  afterwards  feized  with  fevers  of  a low  and  bad  kind  ; while  the  other  part  of 
the  crew,  who  flept  on  board  their  proper  fhip,  were  affedted  only  with  flight 
“ colds.  I have  indeed  frequently  met  with  inftances  of  bad  fevers,  which  have  been 
“ got  from  thofe  cold,  raw  hulks.”  Lind  on  Infection,  p.  222.  225. 

Dodtor  Mackenzie,  of  Conflantinople,  has  a curious  remark  on  the  difficulty  of 
extirpating  infedlion — “Comte  Caftellane  (fays  he)  had,  for  three  years  running, 
“ perfons  attacked  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  notwith. 
“ handing  all  poffible  precaution  ufed  in  cleanfing  the  room,  and  even  white- 
“ walhing  it.  At  lafl  by  my  own  advice  to  his  Excellency,  he  built  a flight  counter- 
“ wall,  flnce  which  there  has  been  no  accident  in  that  room,  now  five  years  ago.” 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  54. 

As 
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As  in  all  probability  the  arrival  of  fhips  from  Turkey,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  would  happen  very  feldom,  it  might  be  un- 
neceflary  to  have  a full  eftablifhment  of  officers  conftantly  refid- 
ing  at  the  foul  Lazaretto.  When  no  fhip  was  in  port,  one  head 
officer,  with  fome  guardians,  might  be  fufficient ; affiftants  might 
be  fent  from  the  other  Lazaretto,  when  occafion  required. 

The  purification  of  the  cargo,  on  board  the  fhip,  I conceive  to 
be  impracticable  ; and  there  are  many  objections  to  the  attempt- 
ing it  in  the  hulk.  The  preferable  way  would  be  to  land  the 
goods,  if  a temporary  enclofure,  with  fheds,  could  be  contrived 
Efficiently  fecure  againft  healing  and  fmuggling.  The  approach 
of  all  fiffiing  boats,  or  others,  fhould  be  prohibited  under  pain 
of  death  ; and  if  any  fuch  attempt  be  made  in  the  night,  the  cen- 
tinels  lhould  be  empowered  to  fire  upon  them.  Perhaps  a fmall 
battery  might  be  of  fervice. 

The  goods  fhould  be  landed  there,  with  the  ufual  precautions, 
in  a lighter  provided  by  the  Lazaretto.  All  other  regulations  fhould 
be  maintained  rigoroufly,  and  the  fhip  fhould  perform  three 
fereines , one  of  feven,  and  two  of  five  days.  Should  the  greater 
part  of  the  cargo  be  cotton,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  unlading,  any 
perfons  happen  to  be  infected,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  advif- 
able  to  deftroy  the  whole,  than  to  trull  to  expurgation,  under 
the  defeat  of  proper  and  fecure  conveniences. 

Accommodations  of  the  kind  now  mentioned  might  poffibly 
be  eredted  at  a trifling  expence  ; but  as  a place  for  the  reception  of 
fhips,  actually  infedted,  would  at  all  times  be  deferable,  even  after 
the  eftablifhment  of  a regular  Lazaretto,  it  might  perhaps  be 
better  at  once  to  fix  on  a proper  fituation,  and  to  immure  a fmall 
extent  of  ground,  within  which,  fheds  or  other  temporary  con- 
veniencies  might  be  raifed,  till  more  fubftantial  could  be  eredted. 
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This  foul  Lazaretto  fhould  be  in  a healthy,  folitary  fituation ; 
remote  from  any  large  town,  and  even  at  fome  diftance  from  a 
village,  or  the  high  road. 

Befides  thefe  two  principal  Lazarettos,  there  might  be,  at  one 
or  two  of  the  out- ports,  a prattique  houfe,  for  the  convenience 
of  fhips  liable  to  quarantine,  where  they  might  be  fupplied  with 
water,  or  other  neceffaries,  in  their  way  to  the  Lazaretto.  Thefe 
would  require  no  more  than  a fmall  enclofed  quay,  with  a barrier, 
from  which  water  and  provifions  might  be  delivered  to  the  fhip’s 
boat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the  Lazaretto.  After  receiving 
which,  the  fhip  fhould  forthwith  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  one 
or  other  of  the  Lazarettos,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  crew  on  board,  fubmitted  to  fome  public  perfon  of  note, 
refident  in  or  near  the  place,  and  appointed  by  authority  to  act 
as  magiftrate  of  health.  Where  the  cafe  appears  doubtful,  or 
not  comprehended  under  any  of  the  proviiional  orders,  the  fhip 
might  be  permitted  to  remain  at  anchor,  well  guarded,  till  an 
anfwer  be  received  from  the  Council. 

This  feems  to  be  all  that  is  provifionally  neceffary,  fo  far  as 
the  Levant  trade  is  concerned  ; for  though  it  might  better  fuit 
the  conveniency  of  each  trading  town,  to  have  their  fhips  per- 
form quarantine  nearer  home,  yet  fo  few  of  thofe  towns,  befides 
London,  carry  on  a diredl  trade  with  Turkey6,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  confiftent  with  the  public  fafety,  that  quarantine 
fhould  be  performed  in  one  or  two  places,  under  the  infpedtion 
of  experienced  officers,  than  in  feveral  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, where  lhips,  from  fufpedted  places,  do  not  arrive  perhaps 
once  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  cafe  may  be  different  when  alarm  is  fpread  from  the  Con- 
tinent, the  trade  with  which  is  more  generally  diftributed  among 


* Porter’s  Obfervations,  p.  392. 
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the  Britifh  ports ; but  even  then,  the  fhips  ordered  into  quaran- 
tine,  had  perhaps  better  be  brought  as  much  together  as  pof- 
fible,  in  fome  commodious  fituation,  where  they  may  more  effec- 
tually be  watched  and  directed,  than  in  places  remote  from  the 
refidence  of  the  Council  of  Health. 

In  December,  1780,  on  account  of  the  plague  in  the  Ukraine, 
a quarantine  was  ordered  for  fhips  from  the  Baltick,  that  is  from 
Dantzick,  the  ports  of  Ducal  Pruffia,  Pomerania,  &c.  and,  for 
the  performance  of  this  quarantine,  feven  or  eight  different 
places  were  appointed  in  England,  four  in  Scotland,  one  in 
Jerfey,  and  one  in  Guernfey,  in  all  thirteen. 

So  many  places  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  properly  provided  for 
the  reception  of  fufpedted  fhips,  and  far  lefs  for  the  reception  of 
perfons  who  may  happen  to  be  infedted  during  the  quarantine. 

If  this  latter  provision  be  wanting,  fhould  the  plague  break  out 
among  the  crew,  it  might  fpread  fatally;  or,  if  the  Tick  were  landed, 
it  might  pervade  the  neighbouring  villages.  For  this  reafon, 
were  it  practicable  to  diminifh  the  number,  a few  places  might 
more  eafily  be  foon  put  into  a fuitable  condition,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fick.  This  circumftance  feems  to  be  indifpenfably 
neceffary,  for  if  the  fick  are  not  feparated  from  the  found,  the 
crew,  from  the  dread  of  infection,  will  with  great  difficulty  be 
confined  on  board  ; and  the  greater  is  the  number  of  unprepared 
places  thus  left  defencelefs,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger. 

By  the  fame  order  of  quarantine,  all  fufceptible  goods  were  to 
be  opened,  unpacked,  and  aired,  for  one  week;  other  than  hemp, 
flax,  paper,  filk,  linen,  cotton  wool,  cotton  yarn,  or  manufac- 
tured wool,  &c.  &c.  which  were  to  be  aired  for  a fortnight,  un-  \ 
lefs  his  Majefty,  in  Council,  fhould  think  fit  to  diredt  othenvife. 

The  quarantine  is  fixed  indifcriminately  at  forty  days,  commenc- 
ing from  the  day  the  fhip  comes  to  anchor. 

p pp 
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OK  It  may  be  again  remarked  here,  that  if  it  depends  upon  a fub~ 
L-#  fequent  order  of  Council,  whether  the  goods  are  to  be  unpacked 
or  not,  ten  days,  or  more,  of  the  quarantine  will  have  elapfed, 
before  it  be  known  whether  the  cargoes  of  {hips,  arriving  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Britain,  are  to  be  aired  or  not,  which  will 
render  quarantines,  in  point  of  fecurity,  very  uncertain. 

But  if  the  goods  are  to  be  unpacked  and  aired  on  fhore,  on, 
an  open  beach,  they  will  be  ill  protected  againft  thieves  and 
fmugglers.  If  on  board  of  fhip,  it  muft  be  done  in  parcels  fuc- 
ceflively,  and  thefe  will  either  be  very  imperfectly  ventilated, 
or  the  forty  days  will  expire  before  the  airing  be  finifhed.  For- 
merly at  Marfeilles,  the  fereines  were  performed  on  board  of  {hip, 
not  in  the  Lazaretto  ; but  the  practice  being  found  fometimes  to 
endanger  the  overfetting  of  the  vefiel,  was  for  that,  amongft 
other  reafons,  abolifhed7. 

On  the  fuppofition  of  the  fufceptible  goods,  of  either  clafs  ex- 
prefled  in  the  order  of  Council,  containing  feeds  of  contagion, 
will  a week’s  ventilation  in  the  one  cafe,  or  a fortnight’s  in  the 
other,  be  fufficient  to  diflodge  or  deftroy  them  ? If  fo,  it  were 
unneceffary  to  prolong  a {hip’s  quarantine  to  forty  days,  as  {he 
might  be  unloaded,  and  her  cargo  aired,  in  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

If  we  fuppofe,  for  a moment,  the  plague  had  difcovered  itfelf 
in  any  of  thefe  Ihips  from  the  Baltick,  ill  prepared  as,  I apprehend, 
we  were  for  defence,  what  a ftrange  confufion  would  it  have  oc- 
cafioned.  But  if,  carrying  the  idea  further,  it  be  fuppofed  to  have 
manifefted  itfelf  (which  is  poffible)  in  feven  or  eight  of  the  thir- 
teen places,  in  Britain,  deftined  for  the  reception  of  veflels  liable 
to  quarantine,  how  much  more  would  the  general  confternation 
have  been  increafed,  and  what  can  be  reafonably  expeCted  from 
the  wifeit  orders  of  a Council  of  Health,  haftily  iifued,  where 


7 Memoire  fur  Ie  Bureau  de  la  Sante,  p.  28. 
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no  regular  plan  has  previoufly  been  eftabliihed,  to  facilitate  the  CHAP, 
carrying  them  into  execution  : the  opportunity  of  acting  may  be  u,_  ‘ 
loft,  before  the  directions  of  the  Council  arrive. 

As  to  the  continuing  a fhip  forty  days  in  quarantine,  and  at  the 
fame  time  difpenfing  with  opening  and  airing  the  merchandife, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  good  purpofe  is  propofed.  If  the 
cargo  be  fufpeCted,  it  furely  can  anfwer  none ; if  it  be  not,  and 
the  quarantine  is  intended  for  perfons  on  board,  it  might  fafely 
be  abridged  one-half. 

Upon  the  whole,  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  the  pre- 
fent  mode  of  performing  quarantine,  in  Britain,  is  extremely  de- 
fective. The  captains  and  mariners  who  have  been  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, comparing  it  with  the  practice  of  foreign  Lazarettos, 
conffder  it  in  a light  little  better  than  that  of  an  oppreffive 
empty  form.  The  officers  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  fuch 
regulations  as  there  are,  too  often  aCt  as  if  they  entertained  no 
better  opinion  of  them ; and,  between  both,  the  public  fafety 
is  abandoned  to  chance. 

I may,  perhaps,  in  fome  things  relating  to  the  prefent  praClice 
of  quarantine  in  England,  have  been  mifinformed ; in  others,  I 
may  have  erred  for  want  of  fuller  information : but  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  appearing,  upon  enquiry,  that  many  abures  do 
actually  exift,  and  that  adequate  provifion  has  not  been  made  for 
probable  contingencies,  it  furely  will  be  advifable  not  to  defer 
the  correction  of  the  one,  and  the  concerting  prefervative  mea- 
fures  againft  the  other,  till  the  actual  exiftence  of  the  evils  to  be 
prevented,  may  render  the  belt  meafures  precarious  or  abortive. 
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Police  in  Times  of  the  Plague. 

CHAP.  L 

Some  account  of  the  early  orders  againjl  infection  of  the  plague — Thefe . 
orders  require  revifal — Remarks  on  the  quarantine  a Els  of  James  the. • 

Firf , in  1603,  and  George  the  FIJI,  in  1720 — Obfervations  on  the 
meafures  recommended  by  Do  El  or  Mead , in  his  Difcourfe  on  the 
Plague— A remarkable  protef  of  the  Fords  in  1720,. 

A Strict  obfervance  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  quarantine, 

where  proper  Lazarettos  are  eftablifhed,  has  been  found,,  v— ~ 1 
in  general,  an  effectual  defence  againft  the  plague  being  brought 
in  by  foreign  commerce.  But  as  the  execution  of  thefe  laws  de- 
pends on  the  fidelity  and  vigilance  of  fubordinate  officers,  who 
muft  unavoidably  be  trufied,  as  well  as  on  the  prudence  and 
compliance  of  the  perfons  performing  quarantine,  it  is  no  wonder 

the. 
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BOOK  the  precautions  of  the  Legiflature,  however  wifely  concerted* 
ihould  fometimes  have  failed  of  fuccefsh 


As  the  Maritime  States  of  the  Mediterranean  furniffi  fufficient 
proof  of  the  utility  of  Lazarettos,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  produced  examples  of  the  plague  infinuating  itfelf  into 
countries  where  they  had  long  been  eftablifhed.  But,  in  almoffc 
all  fuch  inftances,  the  caufes  of  failure  have  been  traced  to  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  thofe  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  public 
health,  or  to  clandeftine  infradtion  of  the  regulations  of  qua- 
rantine2. 

_ -v  . . i -v  ■ . { ' r • r I *?  v r j^rrrT  c 1 v ! tR 

J 1 h J -<3 

In  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries,  Britain  was  feveral 
times  vifited  by  the  plague.  The  orders  and  regulations  refpedt- 
ing  the  infedted,  feem  to  have  been  iffued,  in  royal  proclamations, 
or,  by  the  municipal  officers,  in  towns ; and  in  the  country  by 
the  juftices  of  peace,  but  all  under  the  fandtion.  of  the  King,  in 
Council.  How  it  was  managed  in  times  ftill  more  remote,  does 
not  appear,  but  fuch  orders  were  iffued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ; and 
in  the  plague  at  London,  in  1 592,  the  College  of  Phyficians  pub- 
lifhed  their  medical  advice  to  the  infedted,  Which  it  is  probable 
they  had  done  before,  on  fimilar  occafions,  from  about  the  middle: 
of  that  century 3. 

The 

' 

* Muratori  Governo  Politico,  chap,  i.  p.  10. 

From  the  remarks  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  voyage  from  Smyrna,-  the 
negligence  prevalent  in  the  Venetian  firips,  is  fuch,  as  renders  it  matter  of  furprife, 
that  the  plague  is  not  more  frequently  brought  into  Europe. 


2 For  the  introduction  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  and  at  Medina,  fee  book  iii. 

p.  210.  and  book  iv.  p.327.  1 

3 In  the  plague  of  1500,  and  1513,  the  Phyficians  had  not,  I believe,  as  yet  been 
incorporated. 

The  early  attention  of  government  to  the  preventing  infection,  appears  frc>m  a 
claufe  in  an  aft  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1540,  by  which  barbers  in  London  are' 
prohibited  from  uling  furgery,  and  furgeons  from  ufing  barbery,  and  the  rcafon 

3 affigned 
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The  orders  iffued,  in  1603,  by  his  Majefty,  in  Council,  againft  CHAP, 
the  infedtion  of  the  plague  ; the  advice  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians ; and  the  orders  conceived  and  agreed  to  be  publifhed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  by  direction  of  the  Privy  Council4 ; 
were  probably  much  the  fame  with  the  orders  ufually  ifiiied,  on 
the  like  occafions,  in  former  reigns  : they,  at  leaf!:,  were  always 
republifhed,  with  very  little  variation,  in  the  fubfequent  plagues, 
in  1625,  1636,  and  1 665 5. 

Since  the  year  1666,  Britain,  through  the  mercy  of  Divide  Pro- 
vidence, has  not  been  vifited  by  the  plague  ; though  fevdral  times 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  diftemper  raging  on  the  Continent,  par- 
ticularly at  Dantzick,  in  1710;  at  Marfeilles,  in  1720;  and 
at  Medina,  in  1743;  on  all  which  occafions,  except  in  1720,  the 
attention  of  Government  was  more  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
infedtion  being  brought  from  foreign  parts,  than  to  the  framing 
internal  regulations  for  the  country,  in  cafe  of  its  being  infedted, 
gsob  f>ior 

The  orders  againft  the  infection  of  the  plague,  publifhed  by  his 
Majefty,  and  his  Privy  Council,  the  30th  of  July,  1603,  confift 
of  a number  of  articles,  and  feem  to  have  been  drawn  up  with 
great  care. 

afllgned  is,  “ that  perfons  ufing  furgery,  often  take  into  their  cures  and  hordes 
“ fuch  fick  and  difeafed  perfons  as  been  infetded  with  the  peftilence,  great  pox,  and 
“ fuch  other  contagious  infirmities — do  ufe  or  exercife  barbery,  as  wafhing  or 
“ fhaving,  or  other  feats  thereunto  belonging,  which  is  very  perilous  for  infe&ing 
“ the  King’s  liege  people,  rel'orting  to  their  fhops  and  houfes,  there  being  w a fired 
“ or  lhaven.” 

4 See  the  orders  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1592  ; and,  A Defenfative  againft  the 
Plague,  by  Simon  Kellway,  Gent.  Lond.  1593. 

5 Certain  neceftary  Dire&ions,  &c.  of  the  College  ; fundry  Orders  of  bis  Majefty  ; 

Seleft  Statutes,  &c.  Lond.  1636. 

Colleftion  of  very  valuable  and  fcarce  Pieces,  relating  to  the  laft  Plague,  in  the 
Year  1665,  Lond.  1721. 
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The  firll:  four  articles  regard  the  meetings  of  the  j uftices ; the 
distribution  of  the  limits ; the  procuring  exadl  intelligence  of  the 
places  itife<5led ; the  making  provihon  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  5 and  providing  fearchers  to  view  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
The  fifth  article  regards  the  lhutting  up  infected  houfes,  whe- 
ther in  towns  or  in  the  country  : the  term  of  quarantine  being  fix 
weeks,  and  infractions  of  it  punilhed  by  imprifonment  in  the  flocks. 
Infected  houfes  are  ordered  to  be  marked;  and  the  figns  of  infected 
inns,  and  alehoufes  to  be  taken  down.  The  fixth,  directs  the 
mode  of  diflributing  charity.  By  the  Seventh,  attendants  are 
provided  for  perfons  in  quarantine.  The  eighth,  orders  provi- 
sion to  be  made  in  every  fhire-town,  of  preservatives,  and  re- 
medies. The  ninth,  requires  minifters,  church-wardens,  &c.  to 
deliver  in  to  the  juflices,  once  a week,  an  account  of  the  infected 
perfons  who  die,  or  recover.  The  tenth,  directs  Separate  burial 
places  in  each  pariih,  for  fuch  as  die  of  the  plague.  By  the 
eleventh,  the  juflices  of  the  county  are  ordered  to  alienable  once 
in  three  weeks,  to  examine  Strictly  if  their  orders  have  been  duly 
carried  into  execution  ; and  to  make  their  report  to  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  twelfth,  juflices  of  the  hundred  are  to  meet 
once  a week,  to  enforce  regulations,  and  to  reform  abufes. 
The  thirteenth,  orders  the  burning,  or  the  fumigating  in- 
fected fluff,  reimburfmg  the  lofs  of  the  fluff  deflroyed,  to  fuch 
whole  circumflances  require  it.  By  the  fourteenth,  the  juflices 
are  invefled  with  discretion  ary  power  to  frame  fuch  other  orders 
as  they  may  judge  convenient,  communicating  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  the  Council;  and  are  empowered  to  punifh  breaches  of 
their  orders,  by  imprifonment ; and,  in  heavier  offences,  to  refer 
the  punishment  to  the  Council.  The  fifteenth,  empowers  the 
juflices,  where  their  number  happens  to  be  too  Small,  to  chufe 
afliflants.  The  Sixteenth,  interdicts  ecclefiaflics,  and  others,  from 
publishing  opinions  againfl  the  notion  of  the  plague  being  con- 
tagious : “ as  holding  it  a vain  thing  to  forbear  to  refort  to  the 
46  infected,  and  that  it  was  not  charitable  to  forbid  it ; becaufe 
no  perfon  Shall  die  but  at  their  time  prefixed.”  The  publifh- 
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Ing  fuch  dangerous  doctrines,  was  punifhed,  if  an  ecclefiaftic,  by 
reprehenfion  by  the  bifhop,  or  fufpenfion ; if  a layman,  by  im- 
prifonment,  in  cafe  of  perfifting  after  admonition. 

But  thefe,  and  other  regulations  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  were 
fo  often  difregarded,  or  violated6,  that  in  1604,  the  year  imme- 
diately fucceeding  a plague  at  London,  it  was  found  neceffary  for 
the  Legiflature  to  interfere,  (I  believe  for  the  firft  time)  and  to 
fupport  fome  of  them  by  an  exprefs  act  of  parliament. 

By  this  flatute  it  is  enacted,  7 “ that  if  any  perfon  infected 

with  the  plague,  or  dwelling  in  any  infected  houfe,  be  com- 
<6  manded  by  the  mayor,  conftable,  or  other  head  officer  of  his 
“ town  or  vill,  to  keep  his  houfe,  and  fhall  venture  to  difobey 

it ; he  may  be  inforced,  by  the  watchmen  appointed  on  fuch 
44  melancholy  occafions,  to  obey  fuch  neceffary  command  : and 
44  if  any  hurt  enfue  by  fuch  inforcement,  the  watchmen  are 
44  thereby  indemnified.  And  farther,  if  fuch  perfon  fo  com- 
44  manded  to  confine  himfelf  goes  abroad,  and  converfes  in  com- 
44  pany,  if  he  has  no  plague  fore  upon  him,  he  lhall  be  punifhed 
44  as  a vagabond,  by  whipping;  and  be  bound  to  his  good  beha- 
44  viour : but  if  he  has  any  infectious  fore  upon  him  uncured, 
44  he  then  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony.” 

This  act,  of  James  the  Firft,  did  not  pafs  without  oppofition8, 
and  its  continuance  was  limited  until  the  firft  feffion  of  the  next 

* 

6 “And  forafmuch  as  divers  perfons  infefted  with  that  difeafe,  and  others  inhabit- 
“ ing  in  houfes  and  places  infected,  as  well  poor  people  and  unable  to  relieve  them- 
“ l’elves,  that  are  carefully  provided  for,  as  others  which  of  themfelves  are  of  ability, 
“ being  commanded  by  the  magiftrate  or  officer  of  or  within  the  place  where  the 
*■  infeftion  Ihall  be,  to  keep  their  houfes,  or  other  wife  to  ftpaiate  themfelves  from 
tl  company  for  the  avoiding  of  further  infeftion,  do  notwithftanding  very  danger- 
“ oufly  and  diforderly  mifdemean  themfelves.”  Preamble  to  the  Aft. 

7 Blackftone’s  Comment,  vol.  iv.  book  iv.  chap.  113. 

s The  bill  was  prefented  on  the  nth  of  May,  1604,  and  on  the  iSth,  committed 
to  a Committee  of  twenty-live  members.  On  the  25th,  having  been  reported  writh  a 
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parliament.  But  it  was  further  continued  by  fubfequent  a<fts ; 
and  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  Charles  the  Firft,  1640,  “ from 
“ thenceforth  until  fome  other  adf  of  parliament  be  made 
“ touching  its  continuance  or  difcontinuance.” 

It  appears  from  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that 
in  the  year  1665,  the  plague  then  raging  at  London,  a Committee, 
on  the  nth  of  Odtober,  was  appointed  to  infpedl  this  adt,  and 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  a bill  to  fupply  its  defeats  ; and  to  pro- 
vide remedies  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  contagion.  The 
bill  after  being  twice  read,  on  different  days,  was,  on  the  24th, 
ordered  to  be  eogroffed,  with  amendments.  It  was  paffed  by  the 
Commons;  but  the  Lords,  on  the  30th,  having  returned  it  with 
fome  amendments,  a conference  was  defired.  The  day  following, 
the  conference  was  reported ; and  the  queftion  being  put,  to  ad- 
here to  the  former  votes,  was  refolved  in  the  affirmative.  The 
feffion  terminated  the  fame  day,  and  the  matter  never  having 
been  refumed  fince,  the  ftatute  of  James  the  Firft  remains  ftill 
in  force. 

The  orders  againft  the  injection  of  the  plague,  made  in  old 
times,  though  defective  in  fome  refpects,  and  in  others  liable  to 
objedtion,  muft  be  allowed  to  contain  many  excellent  articles. 
It  were  therefore  to  be  wifhed,  that  a reformation  fhould  be  at- 
tempted, by  perfons  who  would  enter  deliberately  into  a review 
of  the  former  practice  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
iind  who,  by  their  local  knowledge  of  Britain,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  quarantine,  and  Poor’s  Laws,  may  be  fuppofed  qualified 
for  fuch  an  undertaking. 

vacat,  as  not  fit  to  be  retained,  a new  bill  was  prefented,  which  was  read  the-  next  day  ; 
and,  on  the  fccond  reading,  the  5th  of  June,  was  committed  to  the  former  Com- 
mittee. On  the  14th  the  bill  was  reported  with  amendments,  and,  upon  the  quef- 
tion, was  ordered  to  be  engroffed.  It  pafifed  two  days  after,  but  not  without  oppo- 
fition.  The  Lords  made  fome  amendments,  refpedting  the  exemption  of  the  U111- 
verfities,  which  were  agreed  to. 
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The  Italian  flates  afford  feveral  inftances  of  the  fuccefs  of  a CH  IP, 
vigorous  exertion  of  the  police ; and  though  all  the  meafures  u— 
adopted  there,  or  in  other  foreign  countries,  cannot  be  trans- 
planted into  a free  government,  yet  fome  of  them  can  : whilft 
others,  perhaps,  might  be  fo  modified  as  to  be  admitted,  without 
offence  to  the  popular  notions  of  liberty,  prevalent  in  the  Britifh 
dominions. 

Confcious  of  my  own  inability  to  undertake  the  propofed  re- 
formation, it  is  my  intention,  in  the  following  chapters,  to  re- 
ftridt  myfelf  to  fome  of  the  more  material  points  relating  to  the 
police,  in  times  of  the  peflilence : not  diredtly  in  reference  to  any 
particular  town,  but  in  a general  view;  for  however  the  expe- 
dience of  meafures  may  be  admitted,  abftra&edly,  their  applica- 
tion muff  always  be  regulated  by  local  circumftances. 

What  is  to  be  offered  on  thefe  heads,  being  chiefly  the  refult 
of  various  reading,  references  will  occasionally  be  made,  to  the 
authors  from  whom  I have  borrowed  affiftance  ; and  the  late  Dr. 

Mead,  fo  far  as  I know,  being  the  principal  Englilli  writer  on 
the  fubje£l,  fome  preliminary  remarks  on  his  book,  naturally  pre- 
fent  themfelves.  It  is  with  unfeigned  pleafure  I agree,  in  feveral 
points,  with  that  eminent  man,  and  with  reludlarrce  that  I find 
myfelf  obliged  to  differ  from  him,  in  others.  But,  in  fubje6ts  of 
this  kind,  variety  in  opinions  muff  be  expelled ; and  fiich  are 
likely  to  be  melt  unpopular,  which  favour  the  laying  mankind 
under  unufual  restraints. 

Dr.  Mead,  after  obferving  44  that  the  management  in  former 
“ times  neither  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  discovering  the  beginning 
“ of  the  infection,  nor  of  putting  a flop  to  it  when  difeovered, 

“ thinks  other  meafures  ought  certainly  to  be  taken9;”  and 
then  propofes  Such  as  to  him  appear  the  mod;  reafonable  and  ad- 


9 Mead’s  Short  Difcourfe,  p.  96.  edit.  7. 
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BOOK  vifable.  I fhall  briefly  confider  thefe,  in  the  order  they  prefent 
wv-L;  themfelves  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  his  Difcourfe  on  the  Plague  : 
fuppofing  the  book  lying  before  the  reader. 

I concur  entirely  in  the  Dodtor’s  opinion  of  the  propriety  of 
eftablifhing  a Council  of  Health 1£>. 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  utmofl  importance,  that  the  plague 
fhould  be  difcovered  early  in  its  beginning.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  more  effectual  meafures  are  propofed  for  this  purpofe, 
than  thofe  before  in  practice.  The  appointing  men  for  fearchers, 
inftead  of  women,  feems  not  a material  improvement ; at  leaft, 
the  notion  of  decency  in  England,  would  require  female  fearchers 
for  the  female  fex. 

If  the  articles  concerning  fearchers  and  furgeons,  contained  in 
the  orders  for  health  by  the  mayor  and  aider  men,  be  confulted, 
it  will  appear  that  the  want  of  timely  difcovery,  fo  far  as  regard's 
fearchers,  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  a defedt  in  the  meafures 
concerted  for  that  purpofe,  furgeons  having  been  appointed  to 
aflifl:  the  fearchers  occafionally.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  public 
orders  for  health,  in  1636,  as  well  as  in  1665,  allufion  is  made 
to  abufes  “ heretofore  in  mifreprefenting  the  difeafe,”  to  pre- 
vent which,  aflifl; ant  furgeons  were  appointed.  But  as  thefe 
abufes  proceeded  from  other  caufes,  befides  ignorance11,  they 
will  not  be  prevented,  merely  by  the  fubftitution  of  male  inftead 
of  female  fearchers* 

Nor  were  fearchers  the  only  inftruments  employed,  in  the 
old  orders,  for  procuring  early  intelligence.  Examiners  were 
appointed  in  every  parifh,  and  the  mailer  of  every  houfe,  upon 
any  pc-rfon  in  the  family  falling  lick,  was  required  to  give  imme- 

30  See  before,  book  v.  chap.  viii. 

31  Reflections  on  the  bills  of  Mortality.  Cohesion  of  Scarce  Pieces,  p.  5-4. 
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diate  notice  to  the  examiners.  If  therefore  the  management,  in  CHAP, 
former  times,  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  the  be-  c — > 
ginning  of  infedlion,  it  was  not  for  want  of  wife  regulations,  but 
owing  to  the  not  rigoroufly  carrying  them  into  execution  ; and 
without  reviving  mo  ft  of  them,  and  providing  againft  fimilar 
infractions,  in  future,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  mere  offer  of  a reward 
for  difcovery  will  not  prove  fufficient. 

The  removal  of  the  infeCted  family,  and  the  feparation  of  the 
deceafed  from  the  healthy,  though  allowed  to  be  proper,  is  by 
no  means  a new  praClice  in  England,  or  uncommon  in  other 
countries.  Indeed,  perfons  infected,  or  dwelling  in  the  fame 
houfe  with  thofe  in  the  plague,  were  obliged  to  confine  them- 
felves  at  home,  when  required  fo  to  do  by  the  magiftrate.  But 
this  fevere  reftri£tion,was  modified  by  the  orders  for  health,  iffued 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  by  which,  perfons  infeCted 
were  permitted  to  be  removed  to  the  peft-houfe,  to  a tent,  or  to 
fome  other  houfe ; and  perfons  who  pofteffed  two  houfes  of  their 
own,  were  at  liberty  either  to  remove  the  Tick,  or  the  found,  to 
the  other  houfe,  abftaining  from  further  communication 12.  The 
quarantine  for  the  found,  in  this  cafe,  was  one  week,  atleaft; 
which  certainly  was  too  fhort. 

The  College  in  their  advice,  in  1636,  do- not  urge  the  removal 
of  the  fick,  but,  fuppofing  it  pradtifed,  think  it  ihould  not  be 
done  without  permiffion  of  the  overfeers,  &c.  and  though  the 
patient  do  not  die,  recommend  the  infeCted  houfe  to  be  lliut  up 
forty  days,  after  hi's  recovery.  In  1665,  an  addition  is  made  to 
this  article  , “ or  rather  remove  them  all  to  the  peft-houfe13.’*' 

By  which  it  cannot  be  meant  that  all  were  to  be  removed  to  the 
fame  place,  which  would  have  been  the  expofmg  them  to  more 
danger  than  if  lets  in  their  own  houfes;  became  the  fame  article 
exprefsly  afferts,  that  means  are  to  be  prefently  ufed  to  p refer  ve 

12  Orders  for  health.  Article,  “ None  to  be  removed,  &c.” 

53  Advice  of  the  phyficians,  article  6. 

the 
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BOOK  the  found  as  well  as  to  cure  the  infedted;  and,  in  their  earlier 
v- ' orders,  regarding  men  or  goods  from  foreign  places  infected,  two 
places  for  entertainment  were  to  be  provided,  44  one  for  the  found, 
“ and  another  for  the  infected I4, ’’which  no  doubt  was  alfo  the 
cafe  in  regard  to  peft-houfes. 

Doctor  Mead  very  juflly  reprobates  the-  cuftom  of  (hutting  up 
the  found  and  the  Tick  in  the  fame  houfe15,  and  inflead  of  barely 
permitting  the  removal  of  the  fick,  advifes  their  removal  to  be 
enforced,  at  the  beginning,  by  the  magiftrate’s  authority *6.  This 
precept,  of  removing  the  infected  from  their  houfes,  by  force,  is  the 
molt  material  thing  that  is  new  in  the  Doctor’s  rules,  with  refpect 
to  England.  In  regard  to  foreign  countries,  in  Italy  in  particular, 
the  practice  will  probably  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  as  that  he 
recommends,  and  the  inftances  he  produces  from  that  country,  as 
attended  with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  44  whenever  fimilar  meafures 
44  happened  to  be  put  in  practice I?,”  are  rather  inftances  of  the 
method  ufually  purfued  there,  than  of  extraordinary  or  accidental 
exceptions  from  it. 

But  the  removal  of  the  fick  is  reftricted  to  the  very  begin- 
ning, while  their  number  is  fmall ; for  when  the  contagion,  by 
that  means,  is  not  (topped,  44  and  has  fpread  into  all  quarters,  the 
44  continuance  of  the  practice  ought  utterly  to  be  condemned18.” 

I can  conceive  no  reafon  for  condemning  the  continuance  of  the 
practice,  except  that  the  crowding  thofe  who  are  removed  into  hos- 
pitals be  fuppofed  a neceftary  confequence,  and  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  render  hofpitals  fafe,  or  commodious  receptacles  for  them  ; both 
which  circumftances  will  admit  of  doubt.  If  preparations  have  not 


,4  1636. 

15  Mead,  p.  92. 

16  Ibid.  p.98. 

17  Ibid,  p 101. 

83  Ibid,  pieface  xix. 
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been  too  long  deferred,  hofpitafs  may  be  prepared,  roomy  enough 
for  the  reception  of  confiderable  numbers  of  the  fick,  who  will 
be  more  eafily  and  better  attended  there,  than  they  could 
poffibly  be  in  their  own  houfes,  difperfed  in  diftant  parts  of  the 
town.  When  the  difeafe,  in  large  towns  has  fpread  into  all 
quarters,  the  expedient  of  removing  the  fick,  becomes,  on  many 
accounts,  much  more  difficult ; but  fo  far  as  it  can  be  carried 
into  execution,  efpeciafly  with  regard  to  the  poor19,  it  mull  al- 
ways be  of  fervice,  by  leffeningthe  number  who  are  to  be  attended 
in  the  town.  The  pradlice,  in  itfelf,  can  never  be  condemned, 
though  from  the  condition  of  the  times,  it  may,  to  fo  great  an 
extent  as  could  be  wiffied,  become  impracticable 20. 

15  M.  Du  Pont,  at  Toulon,  in  1721,  obferves,  that  at  firft  the  infe&ed  poor* 
whilft  the  number  was  inconiiderable,  were  treated  in  their  own  houfes,  but,  in  the 
fequel,  it  was  found  abfolutely  neceflary  to  tranfport  them  to  hofpitals.  “ Si  cela 
“ ne  fe  faifoit  pas  ds  meme,  comment  pourroit  on  fuffire  pour  les  faire  panfer  chez 
“ eux?  On  Fa  fait  a Toulon  tandis  que  le  mal  n’y  a pas  ete  violent,  & pendant  les 
“ premiers  jours  de  la  quarantaine ; mais  a la  fin  on  connut  l’impoflibilite  de  con- 
“ tinuer  a faire  panfer  les  pauvres  gens  chez  eux  qui  empeftoient  tous  ceux  de  la 
<5  maifon  Sc  tout  y’eft  mort  peu  a peu.”  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii.  p.  138, 

40  A remark  of  Orraeus,  in  his  defcription  of  the  plague  in  Rufiia,  in  the  years 
1770  and  1771,  ,deferves  a place  here. 

“ XJiut  nempe  aequum  imo  necelfarium  in  exordio  Iuis,  judicabatur,  infedos  et 
fi£  horum  contubernio  utantes  domefticos,  quamvis  fanos  a communione  reliquo- 
“ rum  civium  arcere,  & domos  eorum,  in  quibus  nihil  non  fufpeftum  erat,  claudere, 
“ ne  contagium  ultra  ferperet  j plebs  tamen,  calamitati  huic  imprimis  obnoxia, 
“ cautionem  hanc,  quam  rigorofe  fummum  regimen  exequi  folebat,  in  tantum.ex- 
il  horruit,  et  tanto  odio  tulit,  ut  non  folum  infedos  fuos,  fed  mortuos  ipfos,  non 
“ obftantibus  poenis,  in  contravanientes,  infiigendis,  quovis  modo  celarer.  Quamuri- 
“ mum  vero  licentia  domi  permanendi  concederetur,  et  non  nifi  pauperrimi,  vel  qui 
il  ipfi  baud  reludarentur  peftiferi,  in  nofocomia  ablegarentur,  tota  facies  rerum 
“ extemplo  mutata  fun;  nam  praeter  pacatiorem  populi  animum  inde  obtentum,  de« 
“ nunciationes  nunc  fpontanice  et  fere  univerfales  fiebant ; hincinfedis  in  ipfis  mail 
“ incunabulis  opem  ferre  licebat.  Sc  lues  evidenter  imminui  incepit.”  Orraei  De- 
1'cript,  Peftis,  p.  150. 
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VI. 


As  to  the  diforders  committed  in  peft-houfes,  for  which  the 
authority  of  Diemerbroeck  is  cited21,  (and  unhappily  many  more 
inftances,  of  the  lame  kind,  might  have  been  produced)  they 
are  the  confequences  of  crowding  the  hofpitals  beyond  the  power 
of  proper  fuperintendence  ; of  committing  the  fubor  iinate  offices 
to  diilioneft  perfons ; or  of  the  anarchy  that  often  takes  place, 
on  the  death  of  the  fuperintendents,  and  other  feivants  of  the 
houfe.  But  the  abufes  alleged  are  not  folid  objections  to  p:ft- 
houfes;  they  fometimes  admit  of  remedy,  and  may  often,  by  early 
precaution,  be  prevented. 


I cannot  therefore  help  thinking,  that  the  removal  of  the  in- 
fe&ed,  or  their  feparation  from  the  found,  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, muft  at  all  times  be  of  fervice.  I muff  alfo  diffent  from 
the  following  precept,  mentioned  in  the  Doctor’s  preface.  44  As 
44  foon  as  ever  the  fick  are  grown  numerous,  I advife,  that  they 
44  be  left  in  their  houfes,  without  any  of  thofe  unmerciful  re- 
44  ftraints  heretofore  put  upon  them,  and  the  families  they  be- 
44  longed  to22.” 


The  feparation  of  the  healthy  from  the  infeCted,  fo  neceffary 
in  the  beginning,  for  the  extinction  of  the  plague,  is  no  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  fubfequent  ftages,  to  reftrain  it  from  fpreading.  It 
is  an  objeCt  never  to  be  loft  fight  of,  as  long  as  the  police  re- 
tains any  means  of  exertion.  The  {hutting  up  the  healthy  with 
the  infeCted,  to  periih  miferably  together,  was  an  inhuman  prac- 
tice23, and  muft  have  proved  defrructive  to  many  families.  But 


The  pradtice  of  removing  inftdled  families  from  their  houfes,  may,  no  doubt,  in- 
duce many  to  conceal  the  difemper,  but  the  permitting  them  tc  remain,  without  fe- 
paration, by  fpreading  the  infedtion,  will  do  harm  not  to  be  compenfated  by  an  early 
application  of  the  fick  for  medical  advice.  If  the  difte'mper  evidently  decreafed  after 
the  reftridtion  was  taken  off,  it  probably  vVas  in  the  decline  of  the  feafon. 


21  Mead,  pref.  p.  xvii. 
52  Ibid,  p.  xx. 

*3  Ibid.  xvi.  p.  92. 
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what  would  be  the  cqnfequence  of  not  only  allowing  them  to  CHAP, 
live  promifcuoufly,  but  even  of  permitting  the  found  to  walk  about,  * — ' 
on  condition  of  their  carrying  fome  vifible  mark  of  -their  belong- 
ing to  an  infected  family. 

The  intention  of  the  ancient  police,  in  encouraging  the  in- 
habitants to  fly  to  the  country,  while  there  was  yet  time ; or  to 
fhut  up  clofe  in  their  houfes,  before  the  infection  had  reached 
them  ; in  prohibiting  public  affemblies,  and  even  divine  fervice ; 
and  in  obliging  convalefcents,  for  a certain  time  after  their  reco- 
very, to  remain  at  home ; was  certainly  to  prevent  an  intercourfe 
deemed  highly  dangerous ; to  leave  a fpace  more  wide,  and  lefs 
favourable  to  contagion,  for  thofe  who,  by  public  duty,  were 
obliged  to  make  their  daily  appearance  in  the  ftreets ; and  at  the 
fame  time,  to  leffen  the  multiplied  cares  of  the  magiftrate,  in 
preventing  diibrders,  and  in  fuccouring  the  general  diftrefs. 

At  a period,  when  crimes  and  diforders  are  hourly  increafing, 

■when  fome  of  the  magiflrates,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
police  muft  probably  have  perifhed ; while  few  will  be  found 
willing  to  accept  of  the  vacant  offices  ; to  remove  reftraints 
which  will  increafe  the  trouble,  as  well  as  danger,  attending  the 
execution  of  public  duty,  would  be  a dereliction  that  nothing  lefs 
than  a date  of  the  laft  extremity,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
hardly  ever  happen,  could  juftify. 

If  the  healthy  and  Tick  are  left  in  the  fame  houfe,  what  powers 
of  police  can  penetrate  the  interior  of  families,  or  what  regu- 
lations can  be  enforced  to  prevent  an  intercourfe  fatal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  them  ? But  if  the  found,  belonging  to  infected  families, 
were  at  the  fame  time  permitted  to  walk  abroad,  might  they  not 
communicate  the  infection  to  others,  and,  thus  expofed,  would 
they  not  themfelves  run  a double  rifk  of  infection  ? 
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The  authority  of  the  Chevalier  Langeron,  who  fpeaks  from 
» — T-j  his  own  extenfive  experience  at  Marfeifles,  is  very  material  on 
this  head.  He  fays,  he  was  prevailed  on,  through  complaifance, 
in  the  beginning  cf  his  adminiftration,  (that  is,  near  the  height 
of  the  plague)  to  permit  fome  infected  families  to  remain  in  their 
own  houfes ; the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  they  all  fell 
fick.  He  afterwards,  with  good  fuccefs,  purfued  a different  plan  ; 
he  caufed  the  family  infected  to  be  immediately  removed,  the 
Tick  to  an  infirmary,  the  found  to  a Lazaretto,  and  then  burn- 
ing the  clothes,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  fick,  he  care- 
fully fmoked  and  purified  the  houfe,  for  the  reception  of  the 
family,  on  the  expiration  of  their  quarantine.  He  was  very  fen- 
fible  of  the  hardlhip  of  fuch  a meafure,  but  experienced  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  it;  for  fo  many  were  averfe  from  leaving  their  homes, 
and  the  contagion  fpread  fo  furioufly,  where  they  were  indulged 
in  their  wifh  to  remain,  that  unfurmountable  difficulties  arofe, 
from  the  multitude  of  the  fick ; and  perfons  in  eafy  circumftances, 
who  conceived  themfelves  fecure  in  their  retreat  at  home,  would 
have  found  themfelves  abandoned,  in  the  midi!  of  a city,  become 
one  vafl  hofpital.  “ Au  lieu  (continues  he)  que  tout  (les  malades) 
44  etant  porte  aux  hopitaux,  & (les  fains)  aux  endroits  deftines 
44  pour  la  quarantaine,  on  y trouveroit  tous  les  foulagemens  ne- 
44  ceffaires;  ceux  qui  mourroient  feroient  enterres  dans  les  cime- 
44  tieres  des  hopitaux,  la  ville  n’auroit  plus  ce  fpectacle,  elie  fe 
44  trouveroit  en  meme  temps  degagee  de  ce  grand  nombre  de 
44  malades,  qui  en  augmentoit  1’infection,  & elle  ne  feroit  plus 
44  elle  meme  un  hopital24.” 

The  inficances  produced  by  Dr.  Mead  of  the  years  1625  and 
1636,  make  nothing  againft  what  is  here  contended  for;  becaufe 
by  reftraint  is  never  meant  the  confinement  of  the  healthy  and 
the  difeafed,  in  the  fame  houfe.  Where  that  was  the  cafe,  the 
fetting  open  the  door  might,  no  doubt,  afford  the  found  an  op- 


24  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii.  p.  132. 
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portunity  of  fhifting  better  for  themfelves.  But  I think  more  CIIAP. 
is  inferred  from  thofe  inftances  than  they  can  well  bear.  In  » — v — / 
1636,  the  plague  is  faid  to  have  begun  with  great  violence ; but 
this  does  not  appear  from  the  bills  of  mortality : on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  feem  to  have  advanced  flowly  ; to  have  arrived 
later  at  its  height,  that  is,  not  till  the  end  of  September  ; and  to 
have  declined  lefs  rapidly  than  any  of  the  other  plagues  in  the  laft 
century 2S.  I have  not  feen  Mr.  Cock’s  book,  to  which  Dodlor 
Mead  refers 26,  but  when  it  afferts  that  after  leave  was  given  for 
people  to  quit  their  houfes,  44  not  one  of  twenty  of  the  well  per- 
44  fons  removed  fell  fick,  nor  one  in  ten  of  the  fick  died”  I 
cannot  help  thinking  the  afiertion,  particularly  the  latter  part, 
very  extraordinary;  having  never  before  heard  of  fo  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  infedted  recovering,  even  in  the  very  mildeft  plague. 

But  granting  the  proportion  to  be  nearly  juft,  (which  may  reafon- 
ably  be  doubted)  and  that  the  principal  mortality  happened  during 
the  reftraint ; as  above  ten  thoufand  are  faid  to  have  died  that 
year,  the  number  of  infedted,  after  the  reftraint  was  taken  off, 
muft  have  been  very  confiderable  indeed,  and  might  rationally  be 
aferibed  to  unguarded  communication,  in  confequence  of  the 
reftraint  being  removed  : a conclufion  exactly  the  reverfe  of  that 
drawn  by  Mr.  Cock.  In  contending  for  an  hypothecs,  another 
circumftance  might  be  alleged,  as  a confequence  of  the  removal 
of  former  reftraints,  namely,  the  long  continuance  of  the  plague 
of  1636,  which  is  faid  to  have  lafted  twelve  years. 

In  regard  to  1625,  the  Dodlor  candidly  obferves,  that  the  re- 
markable decreafe  of  mortality,  upon  the  difeontinuing  to  put 
up  houfes , happened  fo  late  in  the  year,  that  fomething  doubtlefs 
might  be  owing  to  the  near  approach  of  winter,  as  well  as  to 
the  taking  oft'  the  reftraint,  the  beginning  of  September ; he  adds, 

44  yet  the  diminution  was  fo  great,  that  it  is,  at  leaft,  paft  dif- 

25  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  274  and  276. 

16  Mead,  p.  95. 
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BOOK  “ pute,  that  the  liberty  then  permitted  was  no  impediment  to 
44  it.”  But  upon  confuiting  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  diminu- 
tion of  burials,  in  1625,  was  not  found  fo  remarkably  different 
from  the  diminution  in  other  years,  allowing  for  the  different 
periods  at  which  the  mortality  reached  its  greateft  height.  In 
1603,  the.  plague  arrived  at  its  height  the  firft  week  of  Sep- 
tember ; in  1625,  the  third  week  of  Auguft ; and  in  1636,  not  till 
the  lafl  week  of  September.  The  following  table  fhews  its  decline. 


Bill  of  Mortality  at  London. 


Week. 

1603 

1625 

16  36 

Week. 

1603 

1625 

1636 

September, 

Odtober, 

1 ft. 

3°3533U 

— 

6th. 

1641 

538 

921 

8 th. 

27242550 

— 

13th. 

1149 

51 1 

752 

15th. 

2818 

1072 

— 

20th. 

642 

33l 

555' 

22d. 

2195 l561 

— 

27th. 

5So 

458 

29th. 

1132 

l 852 

928 

It  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  from  calculations  of  this  kind 
inferences  mufl  be  drawn  with  much  caution ; and  that,  in  af- 
eribing  the  decline  of  the  plague  to  the  meafures,  at  different 
periods,,  adopted  by  the  police,  allowance  mufl  always  be  made 
for  the  concurrent  change  in  the  conflitution  of  the  air;  which, 
independent  of  all  human  means,  is  the  great  agent  in  the 
plague’s  increafe,  as  well  as  in  its  decline,  and  its  ceffation 27. 

The  removal  of  infedted  families  to  fome  diftance  from  town, 
propofed  by  Dodtor  Mead28,  is  confonant  to  the  practice  abroad. 
But  it  may  deferve  confideration,  whether  at  the  beginning  it 
might  not  conduce  more  effectually  to  a prompt  difcovery  of  the 
diflemper,  to  have,  in  each  parifh,  a place  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  infedted,  to  which  they  might  be  immediately  removed, 

27  See  before  on  this  fubje£t,  book  iii.  ch.  v. 

28  Mead,  p.  98. 
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more  within  reach  of  their  connexions,  than  when  fome  miles  CHAP, 
diftant  from  town.  When  the  difeafe  begins  to  fpread,  this  deli-  % — 
cacy  ought  to  be  laid  afide.  The  infected  as  well  as  the  fufpedted 
families  fhould  be  removed  with  all  fpeed,  without  waiting  for 
night29,  becaule  lefs  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  chance  of 
fpreading  the  infection,  by  conveying  thefe  families  through  the 
ftreets,  in  the  day  time,  than  from  a delay  of  fever al  hours,  du- 
ring which,  the  found  part  of  the  family  mult  of  courfe  fuffer 
confinement  in  the  infedted  houfe. 

The  indulgence  propofed  by  the  Dodtor,  for  the  rich  who- 
may  happen  to  be  infedted,  to  be  tranfported  to  their  country 
houfes,  inftead  of  Lazarettos  3°,  may  be  attended  with  confider- 
able  rifk  of  fpreading  the  infection,  not  only  on  the  road,  in 
the  inns3t,  but  to  diftant  parts ; for  it  would  diftradt  the  police,- 
to  attempt  the  reftraint  of  families  fcattered  in  the  country ; and 
the  feparation  of  the  fick  from  the  found,-  in  thefe  great  houfes, 
as  well  as  the  fafety  of  the  adjacent  villages,  would  come  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  difcretion  of  the  families  themfelves.  So 
long  therefore  as  there  are  hopes  of  extinguifhing  the  diftemper 
where  it  firft  broke  out,  it  feems  advifable  to  permit  no  fuch  in- 
dulgence, and  only  to  provide  Lazarettos  for  the  opulent,  diftindt 
from  thofe  for  the  poor. 

When  the  fick  families  are  gone,  fays  Dodlor  Mead,  “ All  the 
“ goods  of  the  houfes,  in  which  they  were,  lhould  be  burnt, 
w or  rather  buried  deep  under  ground,  where  there  is  not  a wide 
“ fpace  convenient  for  burning  them32.”  I have  before  given: 

29  Mead,  p.  99. 

30  Ibid. 

31  The  advice  of  the  College,  in  1636,  contains  an  article,  “ Caution  concerning 
“ flying  into  the  country,”  which  is  fomewhat  altered  in  1665,  article  n.  Both; 
may  be  confulted. 

31  Mead,  p.  10S. 
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B OO K my  opinion  on  the  pradtice  of  burning  infecled  merchandife 33; 
, — ->  and  ftill  concur  with  thofe  who  think  the  burning  of  furniture 
not  only  in  general  unnecelfary,  but  liable  to  many  objections34. 

The  vifitation  of  the  dwellings  of  the  meaner  fort  of  the  in- 
habitants, and,  where  they  are  found  hided  up  too  clofe,  and 
nafty,  the  fending  fome  into  better  lodgings,  and  making  proper 
provifion  for  keeping  them  all  clean  and  fweet35,  are  very  properly 
recommended. 

The  waffling  and  cleanfing  the  flreets ; the  removal  of  all  nui- 
fances ; the  prohibiting  common  beggars  3&,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  pre- 
cautions common  from  time  immemorial  in  all  countries,  and 
vere  repeated  in  the  old  orders  for  health,  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  in  1603. 

If  thofe  early  precautions  we  have  mentioned  (adds  Doctor  Mead) 
44  prove  fuccefsful,  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  methods  for 
64  corredting  the  air,  purifying  houfes,  or  of  rules  for  preferring 

33  Book  v.  chap  v.  and  vi. 

34  Orders  againft  the  infedtion,  art.  13,  and  Muratori,  lib.  i.  c.  ix.  Muratori,  after 
having  mentioned  fome  of  the  inconveniencies  attending  the  burning  of  furniture,  Sec. 
proceeds  thus,  “ furono  dunque  inventate  efpurgazione  regolate,  merce  delle  quali  fi 
“ poflono  confervare  quali  tutte  le  Mafferizie,  vefti,  & mobili  delle  cafe  infette  e fof- 
44  pette.  Bafta  oggidi  folamente  confegnare  al  fuoco  i pagliacci,  e purele  foie  paglie, 
44  i guanciali,  i cufcini,  i cenci  o lia  gli  ftracci,  &altre  robe  de  minor  conto,  che  ab- 
44  biano  immediatamente  fervito  agli  appeilati,  liccome  ancora  le  piumide’  Matteraffi, 
44  poiche  li  poffone  molte  bene  efpurgare  le  lane,  e le  fodore  d’elli.”  Muratori  Gover- 
no  Politico,  p.  71. 

Regular  purifications  were  then  invented,  by  which  alrnoft  all  may  be  faved  of 
houfbold  goods,  apparel,  and  furniture.  It  is,  at  prefenr,  only  aeceflary  to  burn 
ftraw  beds,  or  rather  the  ftraw  ; pillows,  culhions,  old  clothes,  rags,  or  other  things 
of  fmall  value,  which  have  been  tiled  immediately  by  the  infefted  ■,  as  alio  the 
feathers  of  beds  or  maUrelfes;  but  the  wool,  and  the  lining  of  the  mattrefles,  can  be 
pcrfeftly  purified. 

35  Mead,  p.  109. 

3*  Ibid.  p.  hi, 

44  par- 
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“ particular  perfons  from  infedlion  : to  all  which,  if  the  plague  CHAP. 
“ got  head,  fo  that  the  fick  are  too  many  to  be  removed,  regard 
61  mult  be  had  37.” 

Corredling  the  air,  purifying  houfes,  and  preferring  parti- 
cular perfons  from  infection,  would  feem  to  be  material  objedls 
of  attention  from  the  beginning,  and  not  to  be  deferred,  till  the 
number  of  the  fick  fo  incrcafes,  that  their  removal  to  the  JLaza- 
jetto  becomes  impradticable.  The  perfons  employed  in  removing 
the  fick;  in  nurfing  them;  in  medical  attendance;  in  tranf- 
porting  the  furniture,  and  fluff  to  be  burnt ; or  in  white-wafhing 
the  houfe,  when  it  is  not  to  be  burnt,  are  all  expofed  to  catch 
the  di-eaie,  and  if  there  be  means  of  protecting  them,  they  furely 
ought  to  be  immediately  employed,  however  few  the  fick,  or  the 
number  of  infected  houfes. 

The  methods  of  purifying  the  air  by  fire  and  fmoke  3h  of 
which  Doctor  Mead  appears  not  to  entertain  a favourable  opinion, 
will  come  under  confideration  in  another  place  ; it  need  only  be 
remarked  here,  that  when  the  prefervation  and  purifying  of 
houfes  is  reduced  to  the  fimple  precept  of  keeping  them  clean, 
and  cool,  and  the  exemptions  of  the  Perfians  from  the  plague,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  their  being  the  cleanliell  people  in  the 
world;  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  Turks,  in  the  Otto- 
man dominions,  are  not  lets  cleanly  than  the  Perfians,  and  yet 
their  country  is  often  ravaged  by  that  dreadful  diftemper.  It 
muff,  at  the  fame  time,  be  acknowledged,  in  favour  of  the 
Doctor’s  remark,  that  the  large  airy  houfes  of  perfons  of  dif- 
tinction  in  Turkey,  fuffer,  in  general,  much  lefs  feverely  from 
the  plague,  than  the  more  confined  and  lefs  cleanly  habitations 
of  the  inferior  ranks. 


i * 


37  Mead,  p.  1 12. 

38  Ibid.  p.  1 1 
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BOOK  Doctor  Mead’s  Difcourfe  was  written  by  command  of  the  Se- 
u cretary  of  State,  and  in  conformity  to  fome  of  the  raeafures  he 
propofed,  for  fuppreffing  the  infection,  in  cafe  of  the  plague 
being  imported  into  Britain,  a bill  was  brought  into  Parliament, 
in  December,  1720,  which  paffed  into  a law,  in  the  month  of 
January. 

The  plague  had,  at  that  time,  declined  at  Marfeilles ; but 
former  accounts  from  thence  had  fpread  terror  univerfally  over 
Europe,  and  the  apprehenfions  ftill  fubfifting  in  England  might 
perhaps  conduce  to  render  the  oppofition  to  the  add,  in  both 
houfes,  lefs  powerful  than  it  was.  This  feems  the  more  pro- 
bable, from  the  eagernefs  fhown  next  year,  after  the  decline  of 
the  plague  in  France,  firft,  to  Ihorten  the  continuance  of  the  add, 
and  next,  to  repeal  certain  claufes  in  it,  which  had  given  occa- 
hon  either  to  real  or  pretended  uneafinefles.  Both  purpofes  were 
effedded  by  two  fubfequent  adds,  in  1721,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  before 39.  Some  account  of  the  claufes,  which  were 
particularly  calculated  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infection, 
when  the  plague  actually  exifts  in  Britain,  was  referved  for  this 
place. 

While  the  Quarantine  Bill  was  yet  depending  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  a petition,  againft  certain  claufes  of  it,  was  prefented 
by  the  Levant  Company,  praying  to  be  heard  by  themfelves,  or 
council.  Some  of  the  members  of  that  Company  were  accord- 
ingly heard,  on  the  fubject  of  their  petition,  in  a Committee  of 
the  whole  Houfe. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1-721,  the  City  of  London  pre- 
fented a petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  againft  certain  claufes 
of  the  Quarantine  Act,  which,  after  a debate,  was  rejected  by 
.63  voices  againft  22.  In  the  week  following,  a motion  being 
made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  by  Earl  Cowper,  and  feconded  by 


39  Book  v.  chap.  vii. 
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the  Lords  Bathur ft,  North  and  Grey,  that  a bill  be  brought  in  CHAP, 
for  the  repeal  of  two  claufes  in  the  Quarantine  A6t,  the  queftion 
was  refolved  in  the  negative,  by  39  voices  againft  20. 

Within  a month  after  this  tranfaction  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
a motion,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  upon  a divifion,  115  againft  95,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  a bill  for  the  repeal.  The  bill  palled  the  29th  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  received  the  Royal  Aftent  the  12th  of  February,  under 
the  title  of  “ An  A6t  for  repealing  fuch  Claufes  in  the  A<5t  pafted 

in  the  7th  Year  of  his  Majefty’s  Reign  (relating  to  Quarantine 
44  and  the  Plague)  as  gives  Power  to  remove  Perfons  from  their 
44  Habitations,  or  to  make  Lines  about  Places  infected40.’* 

The  queftions  much  agitated  at  that  period,  are  ftridlly  con- 
nected with  my  prefent  fubjedt,  and  the  arguments,  then  em- 
ployed, are  likely  to  be  revived,  whenever  regulations  for  times 
of  actual  infection  in  the  country  (hall  come  under  parliamentary 
difcuftion.  I have  thought  proper  therefore,  to  tranfcribe  four 
claufes  from  the  expired  act,  and  a remarkable  proteft  of  the 
Lords,  when  the  motion  for  a repeal  met  with  a negative. 

But  it  fhould  be  remarked  of  thefe  claufes,  that  the  fecond  and 
fourth  only  were  repealed ; and  that  the  third,  though  alfo  ob- 
jected to,  by  the  City  of  London,  was  left  remaining,  and  has 
been  retained  in  the  feveral  Quarantine  Acts  made  fince  that 
time.. 

The  feledted  claufes  are  the  following. 

I.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  at  any  time  or  times 
hereafter  any  city,  town,  or  place  within  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, or  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Sec.  fhall  be  infected  with 
the  plague,  and  the  fame,  upon  examination,  fhall  be  made 

40  In  the  preamble  of  the  aft,  it  is  faid,  “ Whereas  the  execution  of  the  powers 
“ and  authorities  mentioned  in  the  faid  recited  claufes,  might  be  very  grievous 
u to  the  fubje&s  of  this  kingdom.” 
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OK  to  appear  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors,  in  Council,  it 
fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  See.  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  or  their  Privy  Council,  during  the 
continuance  of  fuch  calamity,  to  make  fuch  orders  and  regula- 
tions concerning  quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of  infection,  as 
fliall  be  necefTary  for  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  his  or  their 
fubjects,  and  to  notify  the  fame  by  proclamation  ; and  all  and 
every  perfon  or  perfons,  officer  and  officers,  civil  and  military, 
whatfoever,  lhall  render  due  and  exact  obedience  to  all  fuch 
orders  and  regulations  fo  made  and  notified  as  aforefaid. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon  infected 
with  the  plague,  or  obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  fhall  wilfully 
refufe  or  neglect  to  repair,  within  convenient  time,  after  due 
notice  for  that  purpofe  given  to  him,  her,  or  them,  by  the  proper 
officer,  to  the  fhip,  houfe,  lazaretto,  or  other  place  duly  ap- 
pointed for  him,  her,  or  them  ; or  having  been  placed  in  fuch 
fhip,  houfe,  lazaretto,  or  other  place,  lhall  efcape,  or  attempt 
to  efcape  out  of  the  fame,  while  he,  fhe,  or  they  lhall  continue 
infected,  or  before  quarantine  fully  performed  refpectively,  it 
lhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  watchmen,  and  other 
perfons,  appointed  to  fee  quarantine  performed,  by  any  kind  of 
violence  that  the  cafe  lhall  require,  to  compel  every  fuch  perfon 
fo  refufmg  or  neglecting  as  aforefaid,  and  every  fuch  perfon  fo 
efcaping,  or  attempting  to  efcape,  as  aforefaid,  to  repair  and  re- 
turn into  fuch  Ihip,  & c.  fo  appointed  for  him,  or  her,  as  afore- 
faid, and  every  fuch  perfon  fo  refufmg  or  neglecting  to  repair, 
within  convenient  time  after  fuch  notice  as  aforefaid,  into  fuch 
fhip,  &c.  appointed  for  him,  or  her,  as  aforefaid  ; and  alfo  every 
perfon  actually  efcaping  as  aforefaid,  lhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
felony,  and  fliall  fuffer  death  as  a felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon  not  in- 
fected, nor  liable  to  perform  quarantine,  fhall  prefume  to  enter 
any  Ihip,  &c.  &c.  as  aforefaid,  while  any  perfon  or  perfons  fo 
1 infected. 
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infected,  or  being  under  quarantine,  {hall  be  therein,  and  {hall  CHAP, 
return,  or  attempt  to  return  from  thence,  unlefs  in  fucli  cales,  u-~y-— 
and  by  fuch  proper  licence,  as  {hall  be  directed  or  permitted  by 
fuch  order  or  orders,  made,  or  to  be  made,  and  notified  as  afore- 
faid;  it  {hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  watchmen,  or 
other  perfons,  appointed  to  guard  or  fecure  fuch  lhip,  See.  See. 
as  aforefaid,  by  any  kind  of  violence  that  the  cafe  lhall  require, 
to  compel  fuch  perfon  fo  returning,  or  attempting  to  return,  to 
repair  into  fome  lhip,  &c.  Sec.  fo  appointed  as  aforefaid,  there  to 
continue  and  perform  quarantine  ; and  in  cafe  fuch  perfon  fhall 
actually  efcape  out  of  fuch  lhip,  &c.  &c.  where  he,  or  (he,  lhall 
be  fo  placed  for  performance  of  quarantine,  before  he,  or  the  lhall 
have  fully  performed  the  fame,  he,  or  {he,  lhall  be  judged  guilty 
of  felony,  and  lhall  fuffer  death  as  a felon,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 


IV.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  if  at  any  time  or  times 
hereafter,  any  city,  town,  or  place  within  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, &c.  fhall  be  infected  with  the  plague,  it  •fhall  and  maybe 
lawful  to  and  for  his  Majefly,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  to  caufe 
one  or  more  line  or  lines,  trench  or  trenches,  to  be  calf  up  or 
made  about  fuch  infected  city,  town,  or  place,  at  a convenient 
diftance  from  the  fame,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  fuch  infected  city,  town,  or  place,  and  the  reft  of  the 
country;  and  to  prohibit  all  perfons,  goods,  and  merchandifes 
whatfoever,  to  enter,  pafs,  or  be  carried  over  fuch  lines  or 
trenches,  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  and  by  fuch  proper  licence,  and 
fubject  to  fuch  regulations  and  rpftrictibns  for  performance  of 
quarantine,  as  lhall  be  directed  or  permitted  by  any  fuch  order 
or  orders,  made  or  to  be  made,  and  notified  as  aforefaid  ; and  in 
cafe  any  perfon  or  perfons,  being  within  fuch  lines  or  trenches, 
or  any  of  them,  lhall,  during  the  time  of  fuch  infection,  prefume 
or  attempt  to  come  out  of  the  fame,  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  and  by 
fuch  proper  licence,  and  fubject  to  fuch  regulations  and  reftric- 
tions  for  performance  of  quarantine,  as  lhall  be  directed  or  per* 
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BOOK  mitted  by  fuch  order  or  orders,  made  or  to  be  made,  and  noth* 
c-y— J as  aforeiaid,  it  {hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  tbe  watch.-  * 

men,  or  perfons  appointed  to  guard  or  fecure  fuch  lines  of 
trenches,  or  any  of  them,  by  any  kind  of  violence  that  the  cafe 
fhall  require,  to  compel  all  and  every  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  to 
return  back  within  fuch  lines  or  trenches ; and  in  cafe  any  per- 
fon fhall  actually  come  out  of  fuch  lines  or  trenches,  or  any  of 
them,  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  and  by  fuch  proper  licence,  and  fub- 
jedt  to  fuch  regulations  and  reftrictions  as  aforefaid,  every  fuch 
perfon  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  fuffer  death  as  a 
felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Here  follows  the  Proteft  of  the  Lords  in  the  month  of 

December,  1721. 

A motion  was  made,,  the  13th  of  December,  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  the  queftion  being  put,  that  a bill  be  brought  in 
for  the  repeal  of  fo  much  of  the  a£t  palled  laft  year  relating  to 
the  plague,  as  gives  a power  to  remove  to  a Lazaretto,  or  peft- 
houfe,  any  perfons  whatfoever  infected  with  the  plague,  or 
healthy  perfons  out  of  an  infected  family,  from  their  habitations, 
(though  diftant  from  any  other  dwelling-houfe).  And  al'fo  fo, 
much  of  the  faid  act,  as  gives  power  for  the  drawing  lines  or 
trenches  round  any  city,  town,  or  place  infected  ; it  was  refolved 
in  the  negative. 

Contents  20-.. 

. Non  Contents  39. 

v, 

p. 

f Diffentient.. 

I.  Becaufe  the  powers  fpecified  in  the  queftion,  feem  to  us* 
fuch  as  can  never  wifely  or  ufefully  be  put  in  execution.  For  by 
the  fir  ft  of  them,  perfons  of  what  rank  or  condition  foever,  either 
actually  infected,  or  being  in  the  fame  habitation,  though  in 
lone-houfes,  where  they  are  well  accommodated,  and  from  whence 
4.  there 
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there  is  no  danger  of  propagating  the  infection,  may  be  forcibly  CHAP. 

removed  into  common  Lazarettos  or  peft-houfes.  And  it  does  v 

not  appear  to  us,  that  fuch  a power  could  at  any  time  be  rea- 
fonably  executed,  and  therefore  we  conceive  it  fhould  be  re- 

The  other  power  extends  to  the  drawing  of  lines  around  any 
city,  town,  or  place,  and  confequently  around  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter  ; the  very  apprehenfions  of  which,  upon 
the  leaf!  rumour  of  a plague,  would  difperfe  the  rich,  and  by 
that  means  (as  well  as  by  hindering  the  free  accefs  of  provifiona) 
ftarve  the  poor,  ruin  trade,  and  deftroy  all  the  remains  of  private 
and  public  credit. 

II.  Becaufe  fuch  powers  as  thefe  are  utterly  unknown  to  out 
conftitution,  and  repugnant,  we  conceive,  to  the  lenity  of  our 
mild  and  free  government ; a tender  regard  to  which  was  lhewn 
by  the  act  Jac.  I,  which  took  care  only  to  confine  infected  perfons 
within  their  own  houfes,  and  to  fupport  them  under  that  con- 
finement, and  lodged  the  execution  of  fuch  power  folely  in  the 
civil  magiftrate ; whereas  the  powers  by  us  excepted  again!!,  as 
they  are  of  a more  extraordinary  kind,  fo  they  will  probably  (and 
fome  of  them  mull  neceffarily)  be  executed  by  military  force; 
and  the  violent  and  inhuman  methods  which  on  thefe  occafions 
may,  as  we  apprehend,  be  practifed,  will,  we  fear,  rather  draw 
down  the  infliction  of  a new  judgment  from  Heaven,  than  con- 
tribute any  ways  to  remove  that  which  ihall  then  have  be>- 
fallen  us. 

III.  Becaufe  we  take  it,  thefe  methods  were  copied  from  France,, 
a kingdom  wliofe  pattern,  in  fuch  cafes,  Great  Britain  fhould 
not  follow ; the  government  there  being  conducted  by  arbitrary 
power,  and  fupported  by  Handing  armies;  and,  to  fuch  a country, 
fuch  methods  do,  in  our  opinion,  feem  moft  fuitable  : and  yet, 
even  in  that  kingdom,  the  powers  thus  exercifed  of  late,  have 

been 
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BOOK  been  as  unfuccefsful,  as  they  were  unprecedented;  fo  that  no 
^ neighbouring  ftate  has  any  encouragement  from  thence  to  follow 
fo  fatal  an  example.  In  the  laft  plague  with  which  we  were 
vifited,  Anno  Dom.  1665,  though  none  of  thefe  methods  were 
made  ufe  of,  much  lefs  authorifed  by  Parliament,  yet  the  infec- 
tion, however  great,  was  kept  from  fpreading  itfelf  into  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  kingdom ; nor  did  the  city  of  London,  where 
it  firft  appeared,  and  chiefly  raged,  buffer  fo  long,  or  fo  much, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  other  cities 
and  towns  in  France  have  buffered,  where  thefe  cruel  experiments 
have  been  tried. 

IV.  Becaufe,  had  fuch  part  of  the  act,  as  we  think  fhould  be 
repealed,  been  accordingly  repealed,  there  would  ftill  have  re- 
mained in  it  a general  claufe,  which  gives  the  crown  all  powers 
neceflary  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infection  ; and  confequently, 
thefe  very  powers  among  the  refl,  if  they  fhould  be  found  necef- 
fary:  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  we  conceive,  to  have  them 
exprefsly  granted  in  the  fame  adt  of 'parliament,  which  feems  not 
only  to  warrant,  but,  in  a particular  manner,  to  prefcribe  and 
diredt  the  ufe  of  them. 

V.  Becaufe  the  great  argument  urged  for  continuing  thefe 
powers  fpecifled  in  the  queftion  (that  they  would  probably  never 
be  put  in  execution  in  the  cafes  objected  to)  feems  to  us  a clear 
reafon,  why  they  fhould  not  be  continued  ; for  we  cannot  ima- 
gine why  they  fhould  hand  enadted,  unlefs  they  are  intended  to 
be  executed ; or  of  what  ufe  it  will  be  to  the  public,  to  keep 
the  minds  of  the  people  perpetually  alarmed,  with  thofe  appre- 
henfions  under  which  they  now  labour,  as  appears  by  the  petition 
from  the  city  of  London,  lately  rejedted.  It  may  be  an  inftance 
of  our  great  confidence  in  his  Majefty’s  wifdom  and  goodnefs, 
when  we  truft  him  with  fuch  powers  unknown  to  the  confti- 
tution;  but  we  think  it  ill  becomes  us  to  repofe  fuch  truff, 
when  it  tends,  in  our  opinion,  rather  to  render  him  terrible, 

than 
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than  amiable  to  his  fubjedts ; and  when  the  only  advantage  he  CHAP. 

can  (as  we  conceive)  draw  from  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  is  not  < 

to  make  ufe  of  it, 

The  arguments  produced  in  the  above  Proteft  of  the  Lords, 
may  be  prefumed  to  have  been  among  the  ftrongeft  that  were 
employed  againft  the  objectionable  claufes  of  the  a 61.  They  are 
highly  deferring  of  attention,  and,  may  fuggeft  amendments  in 
framing  any  future  a 61.  I fhall,  in  the  mean  while,  with  due 
fubmiflion,  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  objedtions  made  by  their 
Lordihips. 

The  conftruction  of  that  claufe  of  the  act,  in  the  firft  article 
of  the  Proteft,  relative  to  lone-houfes,  feems  to  be  overftrained, 
and  the  obje6tion  might  be  removed  by  an  explanation. 

The  fecond  article  of  the  Proteft,  mentions  the  comparative 
lenity  of  the  ftatute  of  James  the  Firft,  which  only  took  care  to 
confine  infedted  perfons  within  their  own  houfes,  and  to  fupport 
them  in  that  confinement.  But  the  Proteft  omits  to  mention, 
that  perfons  not  infedted  were,  by  the  fame  ftatute,  confined  in 
the  fame  dwelling  with  thole  fick  of  the  plague. 

The  remark,  that  the  execution  of  the  powers  given  by  James- 
the  Firft,  were  lodged  folely  in  the  civil  magiftrate,  is  juft ; and 
perhaps  fimilar  powers  ought  never  to  be  lodged  any  where  elfe.. 

But  in  the  adt  obje6ted  to,  there  is  no  diredt  mention  of  military 
force  ; and  even  the  watching  the  propofed  lines  and  trenches,  is 
exprefsly  committed  to  the  civil  magiftrate. 

The  obje6lions,  in  the  third  article  of  the  Proteft,  are  that 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  a6t,  were  borrowed  from  France; 
that  even  there  they  had  proved  unfuccefsful ; that  no  fuch 
methods  had  been  ufed  in  the  laid  plague  at  London ; that,  ne- 
verthelefs,  the  infedtion  was  kept  from  fpreading  into  the  remote 

parts 
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OK  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  London  did  not  fuffer  fo  much, 
s—j  in  proportion,  as  the  cities  and  towns  in  France. 

To  thefe  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  if  the  methods  propofed  for 
preventing  the  infection  from  fpreading,  promife  to  be  of  fervice, 
it  feems  very  immaterial  from  what  country  they  were  borrowed. 
That  the  government  in  France  was  conduced  by  arbitrary 
power,  might  be  true ; and  it  was  the  bufmefs  of  the  legiflature 
in  Britain,  in  framing  the  aft,  to  guard  the  execution  of  it, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  a free  government.  But,  under 
proper  and  exprefs  limitations,  the  Britifh  conftitution,  feemed 
to  be  no  more  affected  by  the  claufes  in  queftion,  than  it  is  by 
the  prefent  quarantine  laws,  in  refpedt  to  fhips,  mo  ft  of  which 
laws  were  borrowed  from  arbitrary  governments.  The  influence 
of  thefe  claufes  was  indeed  more  extenfive,  as  the  objedt  in  view 
was  of  more  general  importance  to  the  kingdom,  but  the  principle, 
in  refpedt  to  the  Britifh  conftitution,  would  appear  to  be  the 
fame,  in  both  cafes. 

If  the  methods  purfued  in  France,  had  been  always  found  in- 
effedtual,  it  would  have  been  a good  reafon  for  rejedting  them. 
That  they  fometimes  failed,  mu  ft  be  allowed;  but  if  the  French 
Memoirs,  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  publifhed,  may  be 
trufted,  the  methods  recommended,  though  not  infallible,  had 
often  proved  of  great  fervice. 

What  is  afferted  of  London,  in  1665,  feems  to  have  been  ha- 
zarded upon  too  flight  information.  A feparation  of  the  found 
from  the  infedted,  was  recommended,  and  often  pradtifed ; and 
if  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  efcaped,  without  ufing  any 
precautions,  it  may  be  afcribed  to  their  diftance,  and  the  want 
of  communication  with  infedted  places. 

If  London  buffered  lefs  than  fome  of  the  French  towns,  it 
would  be  ftrange  to  afcribe  the  difference  to  the  latter  having 
3 ufed 
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fed  means  of  preventing  communication,  and  the  former  not.  CH  AP, 
But  conclufions,  from  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  plague  . L . 
rages,  mufl  be  cautioufly  drawn;  becaufe  remarkable  difference 
in  the  fpread  of  infedlion,  at  different  periods,  has  been  before 
fhown,  in  refpect  to  London,  and  ftill  more  particularly  at  Aleppo, 
where  nothing  could  be  attributed  to  variation  in  the  police. 

In  the  fourth  article  of  the  Proteft,  their  Lordfhips  admit,  that 
the  very  powers  they  objedt  to  were  already  given,  by  the  ge- 
neral claufe,  which  gives  the  crown  all  powers  neceffary  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  infection;  and  therefore,  there  was  no 
need  to  have  them  exprefsly  granted  in  the  fame  adb,  which  feems 
not  4 only  to  warrant,  but  to  diredt  the  ufe  of  them.* 

Might  it  not  be  afked  here,  whether  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
people  were  not  likely  to  be  more  alarmed,  by  the  unknown  and 
undefined  powers  granted  to  the  crown,  in  the  general  claufe, 
than  when  the  powers  granted  were  clearly  expreffed  and  ex- 
plained, by  the  legiflature  ? Or  what  ground  for  confidence  muft 
the  fubjedts  of  a free  government  have,  when  powers  are,  by  im- 
plication, conferred,  in  a public  adt,  which  the  legiflature  feems 
afraid  of  acknowledging  ? 

The  neceffary  and  extraordinary  powers  to  be  exercifed,  in  the 
unhappy  times  of  the  peflilence,  feem  to  be  the  proper  objects 
of  parliamentary  difcuffion.  When  duly  limited  and  explained  by 
the  legiflature,  they  would  be  received  with  refpedtful  fubmiffion. 

But  implicit  reliance  on  fuch  undefined  orders  as  a Privy  Council 
might,  at  any  future  time,  judge  fit  to  iffue,  in  a matter  fo  uni- 
verfally  interefling  to  domeftic  quiet,  was  not  to  be  expedted  of 
Britifh  fubjedts ; it  was  an  excefs  of  confidence  which  they  hardly 
would  repofe  in  any  Council  whatever,  were  it  even  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  archangels. 
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When  there  is  no  preconcerted  plan  of  operation,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  powers  intrufted  to  the  Council,  there  is  little  rea- 
fon  to  expeft  that  well  digefted  orders  will  be  iffued,  under  the 
urgency  of  immediate  danger.  If  a plan  be  concerted,  no  reafon 
appears  why  the  principal  parts  of  it,  fhould  not  be  avowed,  and 
publicly  receive  the  exprefs  fanftion  of  the  legiflature,  while  in- 
ferior details  are  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Council  of  Health. 


That  to  hinder  promifcuous  intercourfe,  and  to  feparate  the 
found  from  the  infected,  are  the  mod:  probable  means,  yet  known, 
©f  preventing  the  plague  from  fpreading,  are  proportions  that 
will  hardly  be  controverted.  Opinions  may  differ  concerning  the 
methods  by  which  the  objects  in  view  are  mod  likely  to  be 
attained,  but  all  will  agree,  that  the  mod  gentle,  and  lead  op- 
preffive  to  the  fubjedts,  for  whofe  benefit  they  are  intended;  if 
equally  effectual,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the  preference.  To 
remove  immediately  the  inferred  families,  placing  the  fick  in 
proper  infirmaries,  according  to  their  ranks,  and  the  found  in 
Lazarettos,  prepared  for  the  performance  of  a fhort  quarantine, 
while  their  own  houfes  fhould  be  purified,  to  receive  them  on 
their  return,  is  one  of  the  general  methods  propofed.  This,  in 
a free  and  difpaflionate  difcuffion,  would  be  varioufly  modified, 
and  improved.  The  united  wifdom  of  the  Senate,  would  add 
fuch  redriciions  and  conditions,  to  the  principal  points,  as  might 
ferve  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  powers  which,  on  a firff 
view,  appear  dangerous,  and  to  regulations  that  feem  harfh  and 
oppreffive. 

The  execution  of  the  meafures  judged  moft  expedient,  thus 
limited  and  explained,  would  be  intrufted  to  the  civil  magiftrate, 
and  the  municipal  officers,  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  Council  oft 
Health,  of  which  the  diferetionary  power,  is  fuppofed  reftridfted' 
to  matters  not  detailed  in  the  ftatute.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
readied  way  to  prevent  groundlefs  fears  and  jealoufies,  raifed  by 
new  or  extraordinary  powers  given  to  government,  ‘ that  it 
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4 appear  they  are  not  only  warranted,  but  the  ufe  of  them  par- 
4 ticularly  prefcribed  and  directed  by  the  legislature.5 

In  the  mean  while,  the  ftatute  of  James  the  Firft  remains  in. 
force,  and  comprehends  almoft  the  only  parliamentary  diredtions 
for  the  internal  government  of  places  adtually  in  fe  died.  The 
Quarantine  Adt  of  George  the  Second,  now  in  force,  empowers 
his  Majefty,  when  the  plague  is  in  Britain,  to  prohibit  Small 
boats  and  vefTels,  under  the  burthen  of  20  tons,  from  failing  out 
of  any  Britifh  port,  except  under  certain  conditions.  This  Seems 
to  be  the  only  claufe  applicable  to  fuch  times.  The  others  re- 
late to  the  quarantine  of  Ships,  merchandise,  or  perfons,  coming 
from  infected  places,  or  from  any  place  whence  it  may  be  judged 
probable  that  the  infedtion  may  be  brought.  In  refpedt  to  all 
thefe,  they  are  explicitly  made  fubjedt  to  fuch  orders,  rules,  and 
diredtions,  concerning  quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tion, as  have  been,  or  Shall  be  made  by  his  Majefty.  How  far 
this  power,  over  all  perfons  obliged  to  preform  quarantine , may  be 
extended,  fo  as  to  comprehend  infedted  perfons  in  private  houfes, 
and  compel  them  to  repair  to  a Lazaretto,  is  a point  of  law  not 
for  me  to  decide.  If  under  the  words,  Prevention  of  Infection,  fuch 
power  be  intentionally  couched,  the  fourth  claufe  of  George  the 
Firths  adt,  exprefsly  empowering  government  to  adt,  in  times 
of  peftilence,  Seems  much  preferable  to  the  indiredt  implication, 
if  fuch  exifts,  employed  in  the  prefent  Quarantine  Adt.  And  it 
may  be  further  remarked,  that,  exprefs  as  the  general  claufe  was, 
in  the  adt  of  1720,  it  was  neceffary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  General,  who  drew  up  the  bill,  to  Specify,  in 
Separate  claufes,  the  powers  to  which  the  protesting  Lords  ob- 
jedted,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  their  Lordlhips,  thofe  powers 
were  Sufficiently  implied  before,  in  the  general  claufe. 

But,  however  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  an  infedted  family- 
can  be  removed  from  their  houfe,  by  virtue  of  the  prefent  Qua- 
rantine Adt,  there  appears  no  doubt  that,  agreeably  to  the  ftatute 
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BOOK  of  James  the  Firfl,  the  fame  family  might,  by  the  civil  magif- 
trate,  be  confined  to  their  houfe,  by  compnlfion,  and  under 
heavy  penalties.  The  feparation  of  the  family,  under  fuch  cala- 
mitous circumftances,  by  which  a part  may  probably  be  preferved, 
appears  a tender  meafure,  compared  to  that  of  fhutting  up  the 
infedled  and  the  found  together,  in  the  fame  houfe,  however  well 
the  unhappy  prifoners  may  be  fupplied  with  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
Imagination  recoils,  with  horror,  from  the  varied  fcenes  of  dif- 
trefs  referved  for  fuch  a dreadful  imprifonment41;  and  one  can- 
not avoid  wondering,  that  in  the  year  1720,  fo  little  notice  was 
taken  of  a law,  at  lead;  equally  inconfiflent  with  the  Britifh  con- 
ffitution,  and  lefs  conducive  to  the  fafety  of  the  fubjedt,  than, 
the  repealed  claufes  of  the  adt  of  George  the  Firfl. 

An  account  of  the  flatute  of  James  the  Firfl,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  claufes  in  queflion,  has  been  already  given.  The 
other  claufes  relate  chiefly  to  the  infected  poor,  and  enable  the 
civil  magiflrate  to  lay  taxes  on  the  inhabitants,  houfes,  lands,  &c. 
proportionate  to  the  neceflities  of  the  diflrict,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  It  being  neceffary  that  44  they  be  by  fome  charitable  courfe 
44  provided  for,  left  they  lliould  wander  abroad,  and  thereby  in- 
44  feet  others.” 

By  another  claufe,  the  civil  magiflrates  are  alfo  empowered 
44  to  appoint  within  their  feveral  limits,  fearchers,  watchmen, 
44  examiners,  keepers,  and  buriers,  for  the  perfons  and  places  re- 
44  fpectively  infected.  And  to  miniflcr  unto  them  oaths  for  the 
44  performance  of  their  offices,  and  give  them  other  directions, 
44  as  unto  them  for  the  prefent  neceffity  fhall  feem  good  in  their 
44  diferetions.” 

So  far  the  legiflature  has  interfered  in  fettling  two  material  ar- 
ticles of  the  police.  The  mode  of  confining  infected  perfons  in 

41  Journal  of  die  Plague  Year,  p.  45-  57.  Lond.  1722.  The  Shutting  up  of 
Houfes  foberly  debated.  Lond.  1765.  4 
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their  houfes,  certainly  requires  amendment;  and  perhaps  feveral  CHAP, 
articles  might  be  felected  from  the  old  orders,  iflued  in  1603, 
which,  with  a few  alterations,  might  be  inferted  with  advantage 
into  any  new  adt,  that  the  legiflature,  in  its  wifdom  may  think 
fit  to  frame,  at  anv  future  time. 

Having  premifed  thefe  remarks,  on  the  orders  againft  the  in- 
infedtion  of  the  plague,  iffued  in  former  times ; on  the  adts  of 
parliament  made  in  1604,  and  1720  ; and  on  the  fecond  chapter 
of  Dodtor  Mead’s  Difcourfe ; I now  proceed  to  the  conflderation 
of  the  police,  in  times  of  peftilence,  as  it  relates  to  the  four  dif- 
ferent ftages  of  the  plague  ; that  is  to  fay,  to  its  beginning,  its 
increafe,  its  decreafe,  and  its  termination.  Of  thefe  four,  the 
firft  and  the  third  ftages,  fometimes  afford  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tempting the  extindtion  of  the  difeafe,  and,  confequently,  of 
averting  a long  train  of  evils,  which,  when  that  opportunity  is 
once  neglected,  elude  all  the  after  vigilance  of  the  magiftrate. 


CHAP.  II. 

Regulations  in  the  beginning  of  the  plague — Dijfent  oj  phyf clans  not 
to  be  regarded — Objlinacy  of  the  phyficians , at  Mefina — The  difemper 
fjould  not  be  concealed  by  the  police — A general  quarantine  propofed 
for  extinguijhing  the  plague , at  the  beginning — Some  of  the  old  orders 
foould  be  revived — The  great  hofpitals  fjould  be  Jhut  up — Various 
preparatory  arrangements . 

THE  plague,  in  the  beginning,  feldom  ftiows  itfelf  in  more 
than  one  diftrict,  perhaps  in  one  ftreet  only  at  the  fame  time,  and 
its  progrefs,  in  general,  is  fo  flow,  and  fo  little  alarming,  that,  in 
populous  cities,  it  may  remain  feveral  weeks,  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  unnoticed  or  unknown. 
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BOOK  The  procuring  the  moft  early  intelligence  of  the  diftemper ; 
the  immediate  reparation  of  the  found  from  the  infected ; the 
fecuring  the  furniture  of  infected  houfes;  and  the  temporary 
feclufion  of  perfons  who  may  have,  unwittingly  or  otherwife,  had 
intercourfe  with  the  Tick,  or  their  family  ; are  the  principal  objects 
which  the  police  ought  to  have  in  view,  at  this  period. 

In  fufpicious  times,  that  is,  when  the  plague  rages  in  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  and  has  appeared  in  the  Lazaretto,  or  in 
fhips  from  infected  places,  the  difcovery  of  the  ficknefs  in  the 
city  fhould  be  encouraged,  by  a public  reward1 ; and  medical  per- 
fons, of  every  denomination,  fhould  be  required,  by  authority, 
to  give  information  of  any  fufpicious  cafes  which  they  may  happen 
to  meet  with,  in  the  courfe  of  their  practice. 

Female  fearchers,  who,  when  requifite,  were  aflifted  by  fur- 
geons,  were  formerly  appointed  in  every  parifh,  in  confequence 
of  the  orders  againft  infedtion  publiihed  by  James  I;  and  in  1665, 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  very  properly  inferted  a new  article,  in 
their  public  advice,  containing  inftrudtions  to  the  fearchers.  In 
this  there  is  a good  defcription  of  the  peftilential  eruptions,  and, 
where  fuch  are  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe ; but  it  fhould  always  be  remembered,  that  perfons 
often  die,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  the  peftilential  feafon, 
without  any  vifible  external  marks  upon  the  body,  and  therefore, 
the  abfence  of  thefe  is  no  proof  of  the  diftemper  not  being  the 
plague:  moreover,  it  often  happens  that  thofe  employed  about 
the  fick,  at  this  time,  efcape  unhurt,  as  if  the  difeafe  were  not 
contagious. 

Thefe  two  circumftances  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  becaufe 
a want  of  attention  to  them  has,  in  every  country,  proved  the 
fource  of  fatal  errors.  It  is  alfo  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  College, 
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in  their  future  advice,  would  infert  a lhort  enumeration  of  the 
mold  fufpicious  peflilential  fymptoms,  as  an  additional  article  of 
inflrudtion  to  the  fearchers,  when  called  upon  to  vifit,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  order  of  the  mayor,  entitled,  “ Notice  to  be  given 
<c  of  the  ficknefs by  which  the  mailer  of  every  houfe  is  required 
to  give  information,  within  two  hours,  not  only  upon  difcovery 
of  external  eruptions,  but  like  wife  “ where  a perfon  falls  dan- 
ci  geroufly  fick,  without  apparent  caufe  of  fome  other  difeafe.” 

Perhaps  no  inftru&ions  whatever  would  lead  to  certainty,  in 
this  cafe,  but  it  would  be  fufficient  if  they  pointed  out  circum- 
ilances  juflly  fufpicious.  In  the-  fmall-pox,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  feafon,  before  they  have  become  epidemical,  the  moft  expe- 
rienced phyfician,  in  any  particular  cafe,  would  hardly  hazard  a 
decifive  opinion,  before  eruption.  The  difficulty  is  (till  greater 
in  the  plague,  where  the  fymptoms  are  more  obfcure,  and  where 
perfons  in- imminent  danger,  fometimes  appear  to  be  but  Tightly 
difordered.  But  in  fufpicious  times,  anomalous  fymptoms,  and 
unexpected  death,  after  a fhort  illnefs,  ought  to  give  alarm ; for 
it  greatly  imports  the  public  fafety,  that  fuch'  ambiguous  cafeir 
fhould  be  confidered  as  peflilential.  Where  the  diflemper  has,  in 
one  or  two  inflances,  been  ascertained  by  the  appearance  of  bu- 
boes or  carbuncles,  all  further  hefitation  fhould  be  at  an  end;, 
and  fuch  cafes,  as  might  before  have  been  reckoned  ambiguous 
fhould,  without  further  contefl,  be  deemed  the  plague. 

This  is  founded  on  that  important  maxim,  which  the  experience 
of  Ferrara  fhowed  to  be  fo  neceffary  and  beneficial,  in  the  year. 
1630,  namely,  “ After  the  fir  ft  accident  was  afcertained,  to  fet 
“ down  every  fudden  attack  of  illnefs  for  the  plague,  whether 
M clearly  denoted  by  the  fymptoms  or  not,  and.  to  take  meafures. 
“ accordingly2.” 

Dodlor 

Muratori  Governo  Politico,  lib.  i.  cap.  v;  “ Dopo  il  primo  cafo,  fi  flabili,  & 
" fa conaiciuta  necelTaria,  non  che  utilliliima,  quelia  gran  di  fempre  inter- 
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BOOK  Doctor  Mead  has  taken  notice  of  the  fuccefs  attending  the 
f'  , condudl  of  the  magiftrates  of  health,  at  Ferrara,  on  this  occafion, 
and  has  cited,  from  their  Memoirs,  a declaration  intended  for 
the  inftrudlion  of  pofterity,  44  that  the  only  remedy  againft 
64  the  plague  is  to  make  the  mo  ft  early  difeovery  of  it 
44  that  is  poflible,  and  thus  to  extinguilh  it  in  the  very  be- 
44  ginning3.”  But,  I apprehend,  he  has  inadvertently  omitted 
.what  ftands  in  the  original,  and  is  of  material  confer  uence, 
namely,  44  to  hold  every  accident  for  the  plague,  which  admitted 
44  of  fufpicion4.”  The  magiftrates  of  Ferrara  did  not  merely  en- 
deavour to  procure  early  intelligence,  but  as  foon  as  an  ac  cident 
came  to  their  knowledge,  although  the  cafe  was  only  fufpicious, 
they  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  true  plague,  by  tranfporting  the  in- 
habitants of  the  houfe  to  the  Lazaretto,  at  noon-day ; contrary 
to  the  conduct  purfued  at  Verona,  Milan,  and  other  towns,  where 
they  took  great  pains  to  conceal  the  diftemper,  as  long  as  they 
could,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  lofing  their  commerce  by  a dif- 
eovery ; and  where  they  pafled  that  time  in  deputation,  on  the 
nature  of  the  malady 5,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
taking  the  neceflary  precautions  for  the  public  fafety. 

“ pretare  per  pefte  ogni  accidente,  indicante  indifferentemente  pefte,  e non  pefte  ; 

e quantunque  alcune  volte  (furono  nondimeno  effe  ben  poche)  forfe  non  liaccer- 
“ tafle  ivi  nel  giudicare,  tuttavia  li  accerto  fempre  in  aflicurar  la  patria.” 

3 Mead,  p.  102. 

4 Muratori  Governo  Politico,  p.  39. 

“ In  fornma  ebbero,  fecondo  me,  ragione  i Ferrareli  di  conchiudere  nelle  loro 
“ memorie,  poter’  eglino  certificate  agli  altri,  che  il  pubblicare  prontamente  il  male, 

e il  tenere  per  contagiofo  ogni  cafo,  che  Jia  c apace  di  fofpetto,  e l’unico  remedio  all* 
tl  eftiuzione  del  medefimo  male.” 

The  people  of  Ferrara  had,  in  my  opinion,  reafon  to  infert  in  their  public  Me- 
moirs, for  the  inflrudtion  of  other  Hates,  that  an  early  difeovery  of  the  difeafe,  and  to 
conclude  every  accident,  which  admitted  of  fufpicion,  to  be  peftilential,  were  the 
only  means  to  extinguilh  the  plague. 

5 Muratori  Governo  Politico,  p.  38. 
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The  exemplary  condu6t  of  the  magiftrates  of  Ferrara,  is  the  CHAP, 
more  deferving  of  attention,  becaufe  the  contrary  pra6tice  has  . 
been  found,  by  repeated  experience,  to  be  attended  with  the  molt 
fatal  confequences.  To  the  inftances  produced  in  proof  of  this 
by  Muratori,  at  Venice,  in  1576;  at  Florence,  in  1630;  at  Malta, 
in  1675;  and  at  Vienna,  in  1 7 1 3 6,  may  be  added  that  of  Mar- 
feilles,in  1720;  and  that  of  Medina,  in  1743.  The  obftinacy  of  the 
furgeon  of  the  Lazaretto  at  Marfeilles 7 ; the  diffent  of  the 
phyficians8;  and  the  unfortunate  meafure,  adopted  by  the  ma- 
giftrates, of  deceiving  the  public,  by  a folemn  declaration,  that 
the  reigning  diftemper  was  not  the  plague9,  in  fo  far  as  they 
caufed  a relaxation  in  the  requifite  precautions,  and  countenanced 
an  unguarded  intercourfe,  were  produdlive  of  confequences  which 
ought  to  prove  a handing  warning  to  pofterity.  I have  before 
had  occafion  to  make  fome  remarks  on  this  head,  and  for  the 
reft  fhall  refer  to  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  at  Marfeilles,  and  the 
Relation  Hiftorique ; but  I cannot  pafs  over  the  more  recent 
example  of  Meffma.  In  that  plague  it  appears,  that  after  the 
death  of  the  mafter  and  one  of  the  mariners  of  the  ftiip,  which 
brought  the  infedtion  from  the  Morea,  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
the  fhip  and  cargo  were  deftroyed,  and  the  remaining  crew  were 
put  under  a rigorous  quarantine.  That  no  other  accidents  in- 
tervening, the  fir  ft  alarm  fubfided,  the  people  refumed  confidence, 
as  if  all  had  been  over,  and  the  15th  of  May  was  appointed  for 
the  celebration  of  a Te  Deum,  in  the  cathedral.  That  the  ce- 
remony was  interrupted,  after  the  people  were  affembled,  by  a 
phyfician,  who  declared  he  had  reafon  for  thinking  the  plague 
was  actually  in  the  place.  A declaration  which  endangered  his 
own  life,  it  being  with  difficulty  he  made  his  efcape  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace;  and  though  from  that  period  to  the  end  of 
the  month  between  three  and  four  hundred  perifhed,  of  a dif- 
temper which  he  continued  to  affirm  was  the  genuine  plague ; 

‘ Muratori  Governo  Politico,  p.  37. 

7 Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  35. 

8 Ibid.  p.  41.  45.  47. 

9 Relat.  Hiftor.  p .55.  1x2. 
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no  precautions  were  taken.  He  perfifted  fingly  in  his  opinion 
*— ■ » againft  the  reft  of  the  faculty,  who,  in  fpite  of  unequivocal 

fymptoms,  contended  it  was  only  an  ordinary  epidemic  diftemper. 
On  the  31ft  of  May  an  affembly  of  thirty-three  phyficians  con- 
curred in  a formal  atteftation,  of  its  not  being  the  plague.  Laftlv, 
that  the  funerals  foon  increafmg  to  one  hundred,  daily,  govern- 
ment, at  length,  but  too  late,  took  the  alarm,  and  dreadful 
fcenes  of  unparalleled  anarchy  followed I0. 

This 

10  In  a former  note,  page  327,  I gave  an  account  of  the  introdiuftion  of  the  plague 
at  Meffina,  extracted  from  a private  letter  of  a gentleman,  who  at  the  time  was  ref- 
dent  there.  The  letter  proceeds  thus.  “ The  Padrone’s  death,  on  the  24th  of 
“ March,  gave  the  firft  alarm,  but  being  followed,  on  the  27th,  by  one  of  the  failors 
“ with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a peftilential  diftemper,  the  confirmation  was  general ; 

whereupon  it  was  determined,  in  a public  council,  that  the  landed  goods  at  the  Laza- 
“ retto,  together  with  the  veffel,  fhould  be  immediately  burnt,  and  that  the  remain- 
“ ing  crew  Arnold  be  confined  in  the  propereft  part  of  the  Lazaretto,  under  a flrong 
“ guard.  All  which  was  pun&ually  performed,  and  with  the  moft  rigorous  pre- 
s‘  cautions,  by  the  intervention  of  the  principal  nobility. 

“ This  contributed  to  calm  the  minds  and  the  apprehenfions  of  the  people,  and 
“ as  the  remaining  crew  continued  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  the  tranquillity  foon 
“ became  general,  fo  that  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days,  the  archbifhop  was 
A‘  appointed,,  on  the  15th  of  May,,  to  affift  at  the  Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral,  in 
“ thankfgiving  for  the  happy  deliverance,  from  the  moft  terrible  of  all  the  Divine 
“ judgments.  But  no  fooner  was  the  church  full,  and  the  fenators  arrived  at  their 
“ feats,  than  a phyfician  accofted  them  with  the  dreadful  notice  that  fome  of  his 
“ patients  had.  difeovered  fymptoms  too  much  refembling  the  plague  ; advifing  them, 
“ to  poftpone  the  thankfgiving,  till  they  fhould  be  convinced  his  apprehenfions  were 
groundlefs.  This  being  fpread  about  in  the  church,  fo  great  was  the  infatuation 
«c  of  the  people,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  retire,  and  feek  an  afylum  in 
“ a convent,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  populace,  who  would  have  facrificed  him  for 
having,  in  their  opinions,  attempted  to  defame  the  city. 

“ Too  foon,  however,  it  was  vifible  that  this  phyfician  had  reprefented  the: 
truth,  which  he  continued  to  aflert  againft  the  reft  of  the  whole  body  of  phyfi- 
“ cians,  who  were  of  contrary  fentiments,  and  too  obftinately  perfevered  in  them  ; 

“ fo  that  the  diftemper,  which  began,  at  that  time,  by  flow  degrees  to  manifeft  itfelf, 

44  was  only  confidered  as  epidemical,  and  as  a continuance  of  the  intemperature  of 
“ the  air,  that  had*  in  reality,  occalioncd  certain  epidemical,  and  even  mortal  dif- 
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This  infatuation  of  the  Meflinefe  exceeds  even  that  of  the  CHAP, 
people  of  Marfeilles,  and  might  feem  an  exaggeration,  did  not 
the  hiftory  of  almoft  every  plague  furnifh  examples  of  a kind 
fomewhat  fimilar.  Muratori  has  collected  feveral  others ; he 

obferves. 


44  orders,  during  all  the  preceding  winter,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  which 
44  circumftance,  together  with  the  natural  love  of  their  country,  the  horror  attend- 
«4  ing  only  the  name  of  a plague,  the  good  opinion  they  entertained  of  their  Laza- 
**  retto,  and  of  the  honourable  proceedings  of  their  magiftrates,  contributed  to  for- 
<«  tify  their  firft  notions  of  its  being  only  a common  diftemper ; and  fo  much  the 
*{  more,  as  for  many  days  it  was  not  difeovered  to  communicate  to  thofe  who  attended 
44  the Jick , either  in  their  own  houfes  or  in  the  hofpitals  ; and  moreover,  that  the  women 
“ were,  in  a manner,  folely  attacked. 

“ Thefe  united  circumftances  affifted  to  eftablifh  this  falfe  miftaken  opinion,  and 
44  might  indeed  have  been  in  fome  meafure  plaufible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  certain 
“ knowledge  of  the  plague’s  actual  exiftence,  fo  fhort  a while  before,  in  their  Laza- 
44  retto  fo  near  the  city,  a circumftance  alone  fufficient,  on  the  very  firft  fymptoms 
44  to  make  them  perceive  their  error ; and  fuch  a general  firm  perfuafion  of  its  not 
“ being  peftilential,  will  appear  very  difficult  to  be  conceived.  But  it  ought  not  to 
44  be  thought  impoffible  by  thofe  who  refleCt,  that  when  God  Almighty  thinks  proper 
44  to  fcourge  a people  with  the  moft  terrible  of  his  judgments,  the  councils  of  the 
“ rulers  are  confounded,  and  thofe  who  are  chofen  to  watch  for  the  public  good, 
“ operating  folely  with  human  judgment,  too  often  err,  deceiving  themfelves  and 
“ their  country.  Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Meflinefe;  yet  they  were  fen- 
44  Able  of  the  judgment  of  heaven  againft  them,  and  attempted  to  appeafe  the  Divine 
“ wrath,  by  their  religious  ceremonies,  making  continual  proceflions  for  feveral 
44  days  together,  at  which  all  forts  of  people  affifting,  and  particularly,  as  is  very 
44  natural,  thofe  who  were  infirm,  the  poifon  that  in  the  beginning  had  appeared 
“ fo  mild,  not  only  gathered  ftrength  by  fuch  frequent  communications,  but  dilated 
44  itfelf  into  every  part  of  the  city,  till,  at  laft,  it  broke  out  as  a general  conflagra- 
44  tion  of  combuftible  matter  or  wild -fire. 

“ From  the  15th  to  the  31ft  of  May,  between  three  and  four  hundred  people  of  the 

lower  rank  perifhed,  attended  by  the  phyftcians,  who  were  eye-witnefles  of  the 
“ fymptoms,  and  yet  perfevered  in  their  firft  obftinacy,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  in  a 

council  held  at  the  governor’s  palace,  on  the  31ft  of  May,  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
*l  three  phyficians  made  a formal  atteftation,  that  it  was  not  the  plague.  However, 
“ in  the  beginning  of  June,  the  mortality  increafing  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  in 
“ a day,  the  government  determined  to  take  the  fame  precautions  as  are  ufually  ob- 
44  ferved  in  a plague,  and  confequently  ilfued  out  public  proclamations  for  the  ne- 
€i  ceflary  regulations,  in  fuch  a conjuncture,  when  a panic  terror  feized  at  once 
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BOOK  obferves,  might  have  been  given,  from  the  hiftory  of  times  paft, 
u~y— and  he  makes  no  doubt,  as  human  nature  is  always  the  fame', 
that  future  times  will  produce  more.  It  is  better,  continues  he, 
to  be  deceived  in  deeming  that  to  be  a plague,  which  is  not,  and 
to  make  timely  provifion  againft  it,  than  to  negledt  precautions 
becaufe  they  may  happen  to  prove  unneceffary,  and  to  procraf- 
tinate  defence,  till  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  be  determined 
with  the  nice  precifion  of  a philofopher lr. 

“ the  people,  and  the  city  was  in  a manner  abandoned,  except  by  the  magiftrates 
4i  of  the  health  and  fenate,  who  kept  firm  in  difcbarge  of  their  duty,  and  only  one 
“ of  each  magiftracy  furvived.  But  none  of  thefe  orders  were  executed,  the  common 
“ people  could  not  be  kept  under  any  government,  fo  that  many  who  had  fhut 
*c  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes,  began  to  think  of  providing  themfelves  by  force 
“ of  money,  not  only  with  the  common  neceffaries  for  their  fuftenance,  as  flour, 
(e  rice,  oil,  &c.  but  alfo  fire-arms  and  powder,  to  be  able  to  make  defence  againft 
“ the  fury  of  the  populace,  who  would  aflfuredly  have  committed  open  violence, 
“ had  they  not  perifhed  fo  very  fuddenly  by  the  diftemper,  which  fwept away  the: 
ft  greater  part  in  a very  few  days. 

“ The  principal  mortality  did  not  continue  above  twenty  days,  that  is,  from  the 
“ 12th  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  July,  when  it  ceafed  in  a manner  all  at  once, 
“ occafioned  probably  from  their  being  no  more  matter  for  the  poifon  to  work  upon. 
“ Since,  at  that  time,  there  only  remained  thofe  who  were  carefully  fhut  up,  or 
« thofe  who  were  recovered.  The  furviving  being  no  more  fuflicient  to  make  pits 
c<  for  burying  the  dead,  the  only  method  left  was  to  burn  them,  and,  at  the  latter 
“ end  of  June,  the  governor  permitted  about  lixty  foldiers,  covered  with  pitched 
“ canvas,  and  armed  with  a long  pole  with  an  iron  hook,  to  collett  together  ail 
“ the  dead  bodies,  as  well  thofe  in  the  ftreets,  as  thofe  who  had  remained  in  the 
“ houfes,  when,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  city,  they  were  burnt  promifeuoufly,  men 
4(  and  women,  rich  and  poor  ; which,  for  many  fucceflive  days,  caufed  a ftench  that 
“ cannot  be  deferibed,  or  conceived.” 

” “ Altri  efempi  ce  ne  fono  ftati ; ma  pur  troppo  ce  ne  dara  degli  altri  il  tempo 
“ avvenire,  perche  le  tefte  umane  faran  quelle  di  fempre.  Meglio  e in  tali  cafi  in- 
“ gannarfi  col  prendere  per  efFetivo  contagio  quello  che  non  e,  e provvedere  per 
«*  tempo,  benche  fenza  bifogno,  che  il  trafeurare  gli  opportuni  ripari,  per  volerla  far 
“ da  accurato  filcfofo  nel  riconofcere  la  vera  efienza,  e la  qualita  del  male.”  Mu- 
ratori,  p.  37. 
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Mnratori’s  prediction  has  already  been  fulfilled  at  Marfeilles,  CHAP, 
and  at  Medina,  and  in  this  cafe,  perhaps  no  warning  will  ever  » ^ 

prevail  over  the  popular  propensity  to  felf-delufion.  But  the 
Council  of  Health,  fuperior  to  the  prejudices  and  clamour  of  the 
multitude,  whilft  it  leaves  no  means  untried  to  obtain  the  earlieit 
intelligence,  ought  Steadily  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  it  may 
approve,  without  much  regard  to  the  difcordant  opinions  of 
phyficians,  the  abfence  of  eruptions,  and  the  instances  of  thofe 
about  the  fick  efcaping  infedtion.  In  times  of  danger,  when  it 
is  impoffible  to  arrive  at  certainty,  the  public  fafety  justifies  the 
proceeding  on  fufpicion;  the  inconveniency  of  a few  individuals 
ought  not  to  hand  in  competition  with  the  general  welfare,  and 
every  hour’s  delay,  upon  one  fuppofition,  leads  to  irreparable  evils. 

When  the  perfons  removed  on  fufpicion  prove  to  be  infefled, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  above  early  precautions,  the  contagion 
is  found  to  fpread  in  their  Street,  or  the  adjoining  Streets ; the 
public  Should  be  warned  of  their  danger,  that  they  may  avoid 
communication,  and  the  infedted  district  Should  be  laid  under 
more  rigorous  restraint. 

That  is  to  fay,  no  perfons,  without  leave  previously  obtained, 

Should  be  permitted  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  bounds  publickly 
preferibed  by  the  magistrate. 

All  perfons,  within  thefe  bounds,  Should  be  enjoined  to  keep 
within  doors,  as  much  as  poSSible  ; and  due  care  muft  be  taken 
to  Supply  them  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  under  the  direction  of 
civil  officers : the  poor  Should  he  Supplied  at  the  public  expence. 

Thofe  who  can  conveniently  retire  into  the  country,  may 
obtain  permiffion  of  the  magistrate,  together  with  a certificate  of 
health,  without  which  no  one  whatever  Should  be  permitted  to 
pafs.  The  certificates  Should  be  delivered  gratis.  The  encourag- 
ing people  to  leave  the  town,  is  very  properly  recommended  by 

Dodtor 
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BOOK  Dodlor  Mead12;  but  after  the  plague  has  made  fome  progrefs, 
I—,-!/  perfons  retiring  from  an  infedted  place  fhould  be  obliged  to  per- 
form a fhort  quarantine. 

Such  as  have  no  known  retreat  of  their  own  in  the  country, 
mu  ft  fpecify  the  place  whither  they  intend  to  fly,  and  obtain  a 
pafs  for  that  particular  place : other wife  they  fhould  be  fubject 
to  impediments  on  the  road.  But  permiflion  fhould  cautioufly 
be  granted  for  families  to  remove  to  other  parifhes  of  the  fame 
town,  unlefs  into  empty  houfes ; becaufe  it  would  only  relieve 
one  part  at  the  expence  of  another ; while  the  main  objedt  is  to 
thin  the  town,  and  to  prevent  the  contagion  fpreading  to  dif- 
ferent quarters,  or  to  the  adjacent  country,  by  means  of  the  fu- 
gitives. 

Thofe  who,  from  their  condition  in  life,  or  other  circumftances, 
cannot  leave  the  place,  fhould  be  ftridlly  enjoined,  for  their  own 
fakes,  to  fequefter  themfelves  in  their  own  houfes,  avoiding  all 
unneceflary  communication  with  perfons  without  doors.  The 
lower  clafles,  who  are  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  fhould 
be  compelled  to  this  fequeftration  ; and,  befrdes  the  ordinary 
watch  in  the  night,  a number  of  extraordinary  watchmen  fhould 
be  appointed,  to  fee  the  orders  of  the  Council  of  Health  carried 
into  execution. 

It  is  at  this  period,  before  the  diftemper  has  fpread  too  far, 
that  the  attempt  to  extinguifh  it,  by  laying  the  infedted  diftridt 
under  a general  quarantine,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 
Muratori,  on  this  head,  refers  to  P.  Maurizio  da  Tolone,  who 
has  treated  on  the  fubjedt.  But  Muratori,  though  he  feems 
highly  to  approve  the  meafure,  exprefles  himfelf  in  a doubtful 
manner  of  its  fuccefs  in  the  beginning  of  the  plague,  efpecially 

Mead,  p.  99. 
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in  large  towns15,  as  if  the  inftances  he  had  met  with  of  its  good 
fuccefs,  had  been  only  in  the  decline  of  the  feafon,  when  the 
change  in  the  air  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  co-operated. 

The  propofal  of  Father  Maurizio,  was  to  the  following  pur- 
port14. After  allowing  a certain  number  of  days  for  preparation, 
and  for  fuch  families,  as  were  in  a condition  to  retreat,  to  depart 
from  the  city,  the  lower  clafs  of  inhabitants  were  to  fhut  up  in 
their  own  houfes,  under  pain  of  death  ; being  provided  with  the 
necefiaries  of  life  at  the  public  expence.  Where  the  diftemper 
had  fhown  itfelf  among  the  inhabitants  of  higher  ranks,  they 
were  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  fame  law.  The  infected  were  to  be  im- 
mediately removed  to  a peft-houfe,  and  the  reft  of  the  family  to 
a Lazaretto,  from  whence,  after  a quarantine,  they  were  to  return 
home,  their  houfes  being  previoufty  fumigated. 

This,  where  pradfi cable,  would  certainly  be  the  beft  means  of 
putting  a ftop  to  that  intercourfe,  by  which  the  infection  is  ob- 
vioufly  fpread.  But  in  a large  town,  many  obftacles  would  arife 
to  the  carrying  a meafure,  in  appearance  fo  harih,  into  effedtuai 
execution,  at  a time  when  the  popular  apprehenfion  runs  fo  low, 
as  it  generally  does  in  the  infancy  of  the  plague.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  objection  in  refpedt  to  fmall  places,  or  where  the 
diftemper  is  confined  to  one  or  two  diftridts,  in  a town.  But 
in  fuch  cafes,  it  feems  reafonable  that  no  diftinetion  of  rank 
fhould  be  made15;  for  though  families  of  the  better  clafs  may  be 

lei's 

13  “ Io,  per  me,’  non  fo  precifamente  come  riefca,  e foffe  per  riufcire  in  pra- 

tica,  & maffimamente  in  citta  grandi,  quefto  remedio,  che  in  teorica  mi  comparifce 

“ fornmamente  utile,  per  non  dire  anche  neceflario.”  Muratori,  p.  20. 

For  my  part,  I do  not  know  precifely  the  fuccefs  of  the  propofed  method,  not- 
how  it  might  turn  out  in  pra&ice,  particularly  in  refpefl  to  large  cities  ; but,  in 
theory,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  ufeful,  not  to  fay  neceflary. 

14  Muratori,  p.  18. 

33  “Mafc  recordiao  bene  tuttii  principi,  & mag  if!  rati,  efTere  un  punto  di  foinma 
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BCK)K  Jefs  liable  to  infedlion,  at  this  time,  than  the  populace,  yet 
i their  dependants  and  domeftick  fervants  may  have  dangerous  con- 

nexions; and  while  they  are  permitted  to  walk  about,  or  to  at- 
tend their  mailers  to  the  country,  there  is  a rilk  of  their  fpreading 
the  contagion.  Where  therefore  the  extinction  of  the  plague  is  the 
object  in  view,  all  perfons  indifcriminately  fhould  be  laid  under  the 
fame  reftrictions.  Some  days  mull  be  allowed  for  preparation, 
not  for  flight,  (except  to  fuch  as  will  perform  a quarantine)  and 
every  poflible  means  Ihouldbe  employed,  by  the  police,  to  render 
the  general  imprifonment  as  comfortable  as  poflible. 

I conceive  it  needlefs  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the  method 
of  performing  the  general  quarantine,  as  it  may  be  found  in 
the  Traite  de  la  Pelte,  particularly  in  a fuccinct  Memoir  of 
. M.  Joflaud,  who  writes  from  his  experience  at  Arles l6.  I 
ihall  therefore  difmifs  the  fubject,  with  this  remark,  that  as  the 
meafure  has  been  actually  carried  into  execution  at  Milan17,  and 
other  places,  in  the  decline  of  the  plague,  it  is  reafonable  to  think 
it  will  be  more  practicable  in  the  beginning,  when  it  will  be  un- 
necefiary  to  extend  the  quarantine  fo  widely;  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  object  in  view  is  infinitely  more  important  in  the  beginning, 
as  the  meafure,  if  vigoroufly  and  fuccefsfully  profecuted,  may 
obviate  that  devaftation,  againfl  which,  in  the  decline  of  the 
plague,  it  is  recurred  to,  as  the  laft  of  human  remedies18. 

c<  importanza  il  non  avere  allora,  ne  lafciar  avere  partialita  per  alcuno  Un  folo 

“ peccato  d’indulgenza  puo  portare  1’eccidio  a un  pubblico  tutto.”  Ibid.  p.  18. 

But  princes  and  magiflrates  fhould  ever  hold  it  in  remembrance,  as  a matter  of 
the  utmoft  importance,  that,  at  fuch  times,  they  fhould  neither  themfelves  indulge, 
nor  permit  in  others,  a partiality  for  any  perfon  whatfoever.  A deviation  frQm  this 
rule,  in  a fingle  inftance,  may  prove  fatal  to  a whole  people. 

16  Traite  de  la  Pefle,  p.  ii.  p.  148.  163. 

17  Muratori,  p.  20. 

x*  “ Ma  fe  in  fine  bifogna  ridurfi  alia  quarantena,  o fia  a tal  rinferramento,  per  fal- 
46  vare  le  reliquie  del  popolo,  hn’  allora  prefervate  dal  comune  incendio:  quanto 

“ piu 
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But  if  this  meafure,  for  whatever  reafons,  be  not  adopted,  it  CHAP, 
will  then  be  neceffary  to  proceed  with  the  regulations  already 
begun. 

While  the  infe&ed  diftri6t  is  employed  in  feparating  the  ficlc 
from  the  found ; preventing  undue  intercourfe ; thinning  the 
inhabitants ; and  purifying  the  houfes,  for  the  reception  of  thofe 
returning  from  quarantine  ; the  other  diftri&s  ought  to  make 
arrangements  for  an  event,  which  the  public  fafety  requires  fhould 
be  confidered  as  near  at  hand.  They  may  perhaps  efcape  alto- 
gether ; but  the  police  fhould  prefume  they  will  not ; and  pre- 
paratory arrangements  ought  not  be  deferred  till  the  danger 
approaches.  In  1625,  of  a hundred  and  twenty- two  parifhes  in 
London,  one  alone  remained  untouched19. 

It  is  now  the  time  alfo,  whilft  it  may  be  done  without  endan- 
gering the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  to  clear  the  city  of  the  idle 
and  vagabond  ; to  fupprefs  ftreet  beggars,  and  old  clothes-men ; 

“ piu  giovera  e fara  convenevole  quando  mai  fi  poffa,  il  tentare  lo  fteffo  rimedio,  e. 

“ fcampo  fu  i principi,  per  vedere  di  mettere  in  falvo  lacittadinanza  tutta?” 

But,  if  in  the  decline  of  a plague,  a quarantine,  or  the  {hutting  up  houfes,  be- 
comes a neceffary  meafure,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  remainder  of  the  people,  whq 
have,  till  then,  efcaped  the  common  calamity : how  much  more  reafonable  and  be- 
neficial muff  it  be,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  try  the  fame  remedy,  and  defence,, 
in  the  beginning,  with  a view  to  protect  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city? 

It  was  remarked,  by  Orraeus,  in  the  late  plague  in  Ruffia,  that,  in  feveral  fmal,! 
towns,  the  plague  was  effectually  extinguilhed,  by  the  early  exertions  of  the  magis- 
trates, but  that  the  fame  meafures  did  not  fucceed  in  large  towns.  “ In  civitatibus 
“ vero  majoribus,  utpote  Jaffise,  Kioviae,  Mofcu$,  precautionibus  hifee  juftiflimis, 

“ utut  in  infantia  rnali  poffibilibus,  in  effeCtum  plenarium  ducendis,  multte  circum- 
“ ffantiae  remoras  infeliciffimas  injecerant,  quarum  potifiimas,  privatum  nempe 
“ commodum  tot  praevalentium  civium,  a declaratione  peftis  detrimentum  capiens, 

“ & incredulitam  fere  univerfalem,  a fumme  culpabili  conniventia  medicorum  6c 
“ chirurgorum,  quamvis  pauciorum  fuffultam,  denominate  fidficiat.”  Defcript. 

Peftis,  p.  129. 

19  See  Graunt. 
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BOOK  to  remove  all  nuifances ; and  ftrkdly  to  prohibit  unneceffary  af- 
femblies.  For  all  which  purpofes,  the  orders  formerly  publiihed 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  relative  to  thefe  matters, 
as  well  as  the  advice  given  at  different  periods  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  may  be  confulted,  and  revived  with  improvements. 

The  burying  in  churches  fhould  be  abfolutely  prohibited,  as 
alfo  in  fmall  church-yards  furrounded  with  dwelling- houfes ao'. 
The  dead  fhould  be  interred  without  the  city,  and  as  remote  as 
poffible  at  firft,  leaving  the  intermediate  fpaces  for  future  occafion, 
fhould  the  mortality  greatly  increafe;  for  it  will  be  lefs  inconve- 
nient to  tranfport  the  dead  to  a diftance,  at  this  time,  than 
when  the  number  comes  to  increafe  ; tolling  of  bells,  and  all 
funeral  pomp  fhould  be  abolifhed,  till  better  times. 

The  feveral  hofpitals,  and  poor-houfes,  fhould  be  particularly 
careful  in  the  reception  of  objects  of  charity.  It  might,  perhaps,, 
be  better,  in  fuch  times,  to  put  a flop  entirely  to  their  reception ; 
either  providing  a feparate  acceffory  houfe,  for  fudden  cafualties* 
or  treating  the  patients  at  their  own  houfes,  by  additional  affif- 
tants.  This  precaution  is  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe,  though 
the  patients  who  prefent  themfelves  may  have  no  fufpicious  ap- 
pearances, there  is  no  anfwering  for  the  ftate  of  their  families, 
or  connexions ; and  the  introdudlion- -of  the  plague  to  the  common 
hofpitals,  has,  in  general,  proved  fatal  to  all  the  inhabitants.. 

r 20  See,  on  this  fubjed,  a Trad,  published  at  London,  in  1721,  entitled  “ Some. 
“ Cuftoms  considered,  whether  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  city.” 

It  is  well  known  that  feveral  out  parifhes  of  this  city  and  liberties  are  very 
“ much  ftraitened  for  room  to  bury  their  dead  ; and  that  to  remedy,  in  part,  that 
“ inconvenience,  they  dig  in  their  church-yards,  or  other  annexed  burial  places, 
“ large  holes  or  pits,  in  which  they  put  many  of  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  not 
“ able  to  pay  for  better  graves ; and  then  thofe  pits  or  holes  (called  the  Poor’s  Holes) 
“ once  opened,  are  not  covered  till  filled  with  fuch  dead  bodies  ; this  is  the  cafe  in 
“ St.  Martin’s,  St.  James’s,  and  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  and  other  places.”  p.  7. 
On  the  fubjed  of  burying  in  church  vaults,  p.  15. 
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Hofpitals  therefore  fhould  be  early  fhut  up,  and  all  communi-  CHAP. 

cation  with  perfons  without,  except  under  the  ufual  regulations  < » 

of  quarantine,  fhould  be  ftridtly  prevented.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  at 
Marfeilles,  was  preferved  for  fome  time  by  means  of  proper  pre- 
cautions ; but  the  difeafe  being  introduced  by  the  imprudent  ad- 
miffion  of  a female  patient,  in  Auguft,  the  officers  of  the  houfe, 
molt  of  the  patients,  and  three  hundred  and  feventy  foundlings, 
out  of  four  hundred,  perilhed  miferably 2I.  The  General  Hof- 
pital  de  la  Charite,  which  made  eight  hundred  beds,  was  pre- 
ferved entirely,  by  being  kept  fhut  up22;  but  upon  the  patients 
being  removed  to  another  place,  they  caught  the  infedlion,  on 
the  road23.  At  Mofcow,  in  1771,  the  Imperial  Orphan  Hofpital, 
in  which  there  were  about  one  thoufand  children,  and  four  hun- 
dred adults,  was  preferved  all  the  time  of  that  dreadful  plague- 
feven  or  eight  perfons  only,  within  the  boundary,  having  been 
infedted,  and  thofe  had  fecretly  broke  quarantine 2*. 

To  the  above  arrangement  it  may  be  added,  that  the  other  dif- 
tridls  of  the  town,  whilft  yet  found,  fhould  prepare  an  infir- 
mary for  the  fick,  another  for  the  fufpedted,  a third  for  con- 
valefcents,  and  a Lazaretto  for  perfons  in  quarantine.  A bur- 
geon fhould  be  nominated  to  affift  the  fearchers,  and,  fhould  it 
become  neceffary,  to  attend  the  infedted.  Different  midwives, 
for  the  found  and  the  fick,  fhould  be  fecured  in  time.  A number 
of  nurfes  fhould  be  provided,  from  among  the  poor,  to  be  ready 
when  called  upon  ; and  an  apothecary’s  fhop,  well  flocked 
with  a few  requifite  drugs,  ihould  be  eflablifhed  for  the  fervice 
of  the  poor. 

It  may  alfo  deferve  confideration,  whether  it  might  not  be 
advifable,  for  each  parifh,  to  enquire  ftridtly  into  the  flate  of 

aI  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  106.  See  alfo  before,  p.  240. 

22  See  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  i.  p.  355.  Journal  of  Marfeilles,  p.  60.  See  alf® 
before,  p.  252. 

33  Ibid.  p.  ii.  p.  138. 

Merten’s,  p.  95, 
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BOOK  the  houfes  of  the  poor25 ; to  caufc  them  to  be  thoroughly  cleanfed ; 
to  fupply  foap  and  water  and  lire,  for  wafhing  their  clothes ; to 
codedt  the  wretched  apparel,  mattreffes,  coverlets,  &c.  which 
are  not  worth  cleanfing,  and  bellowing  frefli  in  their  head,  to 
deltroy  the  fluff  fo  colledted.  All  this  mult  be  performed  under 
■the  infpedtion  of  proper  fuperintendents.  It  certainly  will  be 
better  to  do  that  in  advance,  which  may  contribute  to  prefcrve 
the  lower  claffes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which,  in  cafe  of  the 
in fe 61  ion  reaching  their  houfes,  will  become  at  lalt  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  ; not  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  heavy  expences  at- 
tending pell-houfes,  &c.  which,  by  thefe  early  precautions,  might 
perhaps  be  faved. 

The  views  of  the  police  fhould  always  be  carried  forward  to 
the  poffible  increafe  of  the  diltemper.  Each  didridt,  confiding 
of  feveral  parilhes,  according  to  their  fize  or  other  circumftances^ 
fhould  provide  a fpot  of  ground  at  fome  didance  from  town, 
together  with  the  materials  for  eredting  temporary  infirmaries,  and 
Lazarettos : a burial  ground  fhould  alfo  be  included.  As  the  dis- 
temper ufually  paffes  progredively  from  didridt  to  didridt,  though 
not  regularly,  there  would  be  time  fufficient,  if  well  employed,, 
for  making  the  preparatory  arrangements  now  propofed. 

The  immediate  expence  attending  them  will  appear  final!,, 
when  compared  with  the  expedted  advantages.  Each  didridt 
danding  thus  upon  its  guard,  the  didemper  will  meet  with  more 
difficulties,  in  making  its  way  from  the  infected  quarter ; and  if 
it  fhould  happen  to  elude  precautions,  a difcovery  will  probably 
be  made  before  it  can  have  fpread  far ; the  alarm,  on  its  difco- 
very, will  be  lefs  than  if  the  didrict  had  been  wholly  unpre- 
pared ; and,  what  is  of  much  more  confequence,  the  magidrate 
will  find  himfelf  at  once  in  a fituation  to  act  effectually  for  the 
public  welfare,  without  the  embarraffing  impediments  infepa- 
jable  from  the  want  of  preconcerted  difpofition. 

%s  Mead,  p.  109, 
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But,  in  order  to  realife  the  advantages  above  alluded  to,  it  will  CHAP, 
be  neceflary  to  carry  the  regulations  into  immediate  execution ; . , 

every  day’s  delay,  is  of  fatal  confequence.  No  complaifant  in- 
dulgence to  rank,  or  partiality  to  connexions;  no  delufive  hopes 
of  a change  for  the  better ; no  regard  to  the  difcordance  of  me- 
dical opinions ; nor  no  apprehenfion  of  popular  clamour,  fhould 
influence  the  magiftrate,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty.  Com- 
paflionately  attentive  to  the  unhappy  fufferers,  he  fhould  exert 
all  his  power  to  alleviate  their  diftrefs.  But  to  extend  undue  in- 
dulgence to  a few  individuals,  at  the  rilk  of  the  community,  is 
to  betray  a facred  truft,  and  to  be  wanting  in  compaflion  to 
thoufandso. 


CHAP.  III. 

Various  regulations  in  the  fecond  period  of  the  plague — A public  ejla - 
blifhment  propofed , for  lending  money  upo?i  pledges — Perpfis  falling: 
fck  in  houfes  put  up — Temporary  Lazarettos — Precautions  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  aiding  magif  rates. 

WHEN  the  precautions  taken  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
plague,  fail  of  fuccefs,  and  the  diftemper  is  found  to  have  infi- 
nuated  itfelf  into  feveral  quarters,  though  all  hopes  of  extinguifh- 
ing  it  may  be  at  an  end,  its  future  progrefs  may  in  fome  degree 
be  reftrained  by  a vigorous  exertion  of  the  police.. 

People  of  rank  who  are  not  infeCted,  together  with  their  nu- 
merous attendants,  fhould  retreat  to  the  country,  before  matters 
grow  worfe  ; which  will  not  only  be  the  means  of  more  effectu- 
ally fecuring  their  own  fafety,  but  will  leaft  endanger  that  of 
the  places  to  which  they  retire.  In  refpeCl  to  theml'elves,  they 
may  have  been  very  little  in  the  way  of  infection;  but  there  is 
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OK  no  trailing  to  the  prudence  of  their  domeftics.  Thofe  neceffa- 
rily  detained  in  town,  fhouid  fend  their  families,  and  luperfluous 
attendants,  into  the  country. 

To  all  other  perfons  whatever,  whofe  circumftances  will  admit 
of  removing,  and  who  are  not  detained  by  public  duty,  it  fhouid 
be  recommended  to  leave  the  town,  with  all  expedition,  or  to 
fend  their  families  into  the  country.  Every  day’s  procraflination 
will  render  their  flight  lefs  fecure,  and  more  difficult ; as  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  country  towns,  and  villages,  would  have  early 
recourfe  to  meafures  for  their  own  prefervation : befides,  when 
flight  is  too  long  deferred,  there  is  a riik  of  carrying  the  infection 
along  with  them,  into  the  place  of  refuge. 

The  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  mult  determine  in  regard  to  the 
courts  of  law,  which,  in  former  times,  have  been  removed  from 
London.  But  the  old  regulations  refpecting  public  diverfions, 
and  aflemblies,  Ihould  undoubtedly  be  revived ; and,  confidering 
the  great  increafe  of  public  entertainments,  of  late  years,  their 
enforcement  will  be  more  neceffary  than  ever r. 

It  may  be  expedient  alfo  to  fhut  up  the  churches.  This  mea- 
fure,  which  neceffity  enforces  at  the  height  of  great  plagues,  if 
adopted  early  in  the  feafon,  might  prevent  the  confequences 
which  have  often  been  obferved  to  attend  the  concourfe  at  reli- 
gious aflemblies,  and  at  proceffions,  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries1 2. The  clergymen  of  the  feveral  parifhes,  might  be  ufe- 
fully  employed  in  affifting  at  the  councils  of  the  police  ; and,  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  fome  of  the  churches  might  be  fo  arranged  as 
to  ferve  for  the  reception  of  families  in  quarantine,  till  more  con- 
venient places  could  be  provided.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  numerous  convents  afford  commodious  houfes  for  La- 
zarettos, and  are  often  employed  for  that  purpofe  ; the  churches 

1 Muratori,  p.  41. 

* Marfeilles  and  Meffina. 
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even,  in  certain  emergencies,  have  been  converted  into  peft-  CHAP, 
houfes3.  This  expedient  ought  never  to  be  recurred  to,  except 
in  urgent  neceflity  ; but  objections  to  it,  which  have  been  over- 
ruled in  countries  more  fuperftitious  than  England,  would,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  be  eafily  overcome  here. 

Places  within  the  town,  in  large  cities,  for  the  reception  of  the 
fufpecfted,  of  the  infected,  of  convalefcents,  and  of  families  obliged 
to  perform  quarantine,  were  recommended  as  lefs  liable  to  objec- 
tion, and  lefs  alarming  at  the  beginning,  than  the  tranfporting 
fuch  perfons,  whilft  yet  few  in  number,  to  fome  diftance.  But 
when  fubje<5ts  multiply  in  the  increafe  of  the  plague,  it  will  be 
advifable  to  remove  them,  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  out  of  town. 

The  reafon  for  advifing  the  infirmaries  to  be  ere6ted  at  fome 
diftance,  is  lefs  from  an  apprehenfion  of  their  communicating 
the  infection  to  furrounding  houfes,  than  with  a view  of  pre- 
venting their  being  overwhelmed  in  the  height  of  the  plague,  as 
at  Marfeilles,  by  crowds  wandering  from  their  houfes. 

The  preventing  all  avoidable  communication,  and  that  early, 
before  the  diftemper  has  fpread,  is,  by  the  concurrent  teftimony 
of  thofe  who  have  written  from  experience,  allowed  to  be  a main 
objedt  claiming  the  attention  of  police.  In  the  fucceflive  attack 
of  parifhes,  it  becomes  of  more  and  more  confequence,  becaufe 
there  can  be  no  longer  doubt  of  the  prefence  of  a peftilential 
conftitution  of  the  air,  and  no  rational  hope  remains  of  the  con- 
tagion declining  before  the  approach  of  winter. 

Perfons  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  go  into  the  country, 
and  whofe  houfes  are  commodioufly  circumftanced  for  ihutting; 
up,  after  the  manner  of  the  Levant4,  lhould  certainly  have  re- 
courfe  to  that  expedient,  before  the  rilk  increafes  of  their  {hut- 
ting up  with  the  infection,  contracted  either  by  themfelves  or 

3 Genoa. 

4 Ruffell’s  Natural  Iliftory  of  Aleppo, 

their 
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their  dome  (licks5.  But  for  the  encouragement  of  this  pradlice, 
«— -v^-'  and  to  render  it  more  generally  pradticable,  it  will  be  neceffary 
that  the  police  be  particularly  careful  to  ellabliili  markets  in 
each  parifh,  well  fupplied  with  the  neceffaries  of  life ; and  to 
have  a fufficient  number  of  proveditores  for  each  fub-divifion, 
who  diould  not  be  at  liberty  to  droll  indifferently  into  all  quar- 
ters. Thefe  proveditores,  though  unavoidably  expofed  by  frequent- 
ing the  dreets  and  markets,  fhould  be  dridtly  prohibited  from 
having  communication  with  perfons  known  to  be  infected,  and 
diould  have  proper  places  appointed  for  their  living  in  fmall 
parties  together,  indead  of  returning  at  night,  perhaps  to  didant 
dreets,  to  their  families.  The  neglect  of  precautions  of  this  kind, 
in  refpect  to  perfons  fhut  up,  endangers  their  being  reduced, 
by  the  lofs  of  the  proveditores,  to  the  fad  neceffity  of  coming 
abroad  to  feek  provifions  for  themfelves;  which  was  in  fome 
meafure  the  cafe  at  Toulon,  where  the  proveditores,  not  being 
properly  redricted,  carried  the  infection  into  their  own  families, 
as  well  as  into  didricts  yet  found,  and  almod  all  of  them 
periftied6. 

Particular  care  will  alfo  be  requifite,  to  prevent  thofe  who 
bring  in  provifions  from  the  country,  from  mingling  with  the 
citizens ; and  to  protect  the  town  retailers  of  provifions,  and 
neceffaries,  from  being  crowded ; which  may  be  effected  by 
barriers,  &c.  under  the  infpection  of  paridi  officers.  Particular 
regard  diould  be  had  to  the  bakers,  as,  in  mod  plagues,  they 
have  been  obferved  to  fuffer  in  a remarkable  proportion,  and 
the  lofs  of  them  is  more  generally  felt,  than  that  of  mod  other 
tradefmen.  The  retail  of  that  article  fhould  be  didributed  to 
many  (hops,  didinct  from  the  workhoufes  of  the  bakers,  in 
order  to  prevent  concourfe  at  a few;  and  thefe  diops  diould  be 
guarded  with  barriers  at  the  public  expence. 


5 Muratori,  p.  55. 

* Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p,ii.  p.  139. 
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Shops  not  vending  the  necefiaries  of  life,  had  better  be  (hut  up, 
by  a general  recommendation,  if  not  by  an  exprefs  order.  Indeed, 
the  want  of  cu homers  ufually  produces  that  effect,  fooner  or 
later;  at  leaf!;  in  refpedl  to  numbers  of  thofe  dependent  on  lux- 
ury, or  on  the  fale  of  frivolous  articles,  which  are  little  in  reqtieh 
at  fuch  times.  Many  of  them  might  be  converted  into  retail 
fhops,  for  the  neceffary  articles  of  life,  as  they  are  occafionally,  at 
other  times,  into  lottery  offices. 

Diftrefs,  arifing  from  the  inevitable  ftagnafion  of  trade,  and 
want  of  employment,  mull  reduce  many,  above  the  rank  of  paro- 
chial poor,  to  the  neceffity  of  raifing  money  for  immediate  fub- 
fiftence,  upon  pledges.  The  falefmen,  or  purchafers  of  old  clothes, 
have  already  been  fuppofed  prohibited  from  carrying  on  their 
trade,  agreeably  to  the  ufage  of  ancient  times7;  but  I find  no 
regulations  refpedling  pawnbrokers,  though  their  traffic,  in  the 
time  of  a plague,  ought  on  feveral  accounts  to  be  retrained : 
particularly  as  it  may  prove  a ftrong  inducement  to  the  pilfering, 
or  fecreting  infedted  goods,  by  prelenting  fo  eafy  a mode  of  dif- 
pofing  of  them. 

In  Italy,  where  they  have  public  eftablilhiments  for  lending 
money  on  pledges,  under  the  denomination  of  Monte  di  Pieta, 
they  lock  up  all  pledges  depofited  before  the  plague  in  a feparate 
warehoufe,  to  avoid  their  being  mixed  with  thofe  newly  brought  in. 
Private  pawnbrokers  are  obliged  to  obferve  the  fame  precaution 8. 
It  appears  highly  deferving  confideration,  whether,  in  times 
of  peftilence,  fomething,  in  imitation  of  this,  might  not  be  de- 
viled in  every  parifh  of  London.  I fhall  not  pretend  to  enter 
into  the  manner  of  carrying  fuch  a plan  into  execution,  but 
public  offices,  like  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  would  be  more  fecure  re- 
pofitories  for  the  property  pledged,  than  houfes  of  obfeure  pawn- 
brokers; while  the  goods  brought  in,  if  fufceptible  of  infection, 

7 Orders  for  Health,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  1635.  1665. 

B Muratori,  p.  81. 
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BOOK  might  be  purified,  and  kept  apart  from  others.  Stolen  goods, 

, no  doubt,  might  fometimes  be  depoftated  there,  but  not  fo  often 

as  with  private  dealers,  whofe  avarice,  excited  by  the  profpedt  of 
great  gain,  might  get  the  better  of  the  dread  of  contagion;  and 
in  cafe  of  the  houfe  being  attacked  by  the  diftemper,  the  pro- 
perty lodged  there,  would  not  only  be,  in  all  probability,  loll: 
to  the  owners,  but  infedlious  articles  might  come  to  be  danger- 
ouily  difperfed.  I fay  nothing  of  the  charity  in  fupplying  thofe 
in  want,  with  a much  more  adequate  advance  on  their  pledges, 
than  is  to  be  expected  from  private  hands. 

The  retreat  of  many  into  the  country9,  and  the  number  of 
families  who,  remaining  in  town,  would  fhut  up  in  their  own 
houfes IO,  would  of  courfe  confiderably  diminiih  the  concourfe  in 
the  ftreets,  and  render  it  fafer  for  thofe  whom  duty  required  to 
walk  about.  It  would  alfo  render  it  eafier  for  the  magiftrates  to 
attend  the  various  calls  of  their  arduous  office;  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  among  whom  the  plague  is 
generally  found  to  make  terrible  havock,  and  where  irregularities 
have  a great  fhare  in  fpreading  the  contagion. 

Phyf  cians,  burgeons,  apothecaries,  nurfes,  fearchers,  fumigators, 
officers  of  police,  and  all  who  have  communication  with  the  in- 
fected, fhould  be  obliged  to  carry  a badge  of  diftinction,  when 
they  appeared  in  the  ftreets,  and  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to 
enter  any  houfe,  fuppofed  clean,  their  own  excepted.  The  found 
houfes  which  are  fhut  up,  fhould  admit  no  medical  perfons,  or 
others  from  without,  except  in  extreme  neceffity ; and  in  cafe 
of  any  one  falling  Tick  of  an  ordinary  diftemper,  wherein  medical 
affiftance  cannot  be  difpenfed  with,  the  patient  fhould  be  removed 
to  a feparate  apartment,  and  debarred  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of 
the  family,  till  fuch  time  as  the  neceffity  of  admiffion  of  fuch 
medical  perfons  ceafes.  In  moft  chronic  ailments,  advice  may  be 
given  without  entering  the  houfe. 

9 Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p.  Sy. 

1°  Ibid  p.  241. 
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If  in  a houfe  (hut  up  any  perfon  iliould  be  taken  fuddenly  ill,  C^p* 
he  fihould  immediately  be  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  family, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  allot  a particular  chamber  for  that 
purpofe,  under  the  name  of  Infirmary.  In  this  fituation,  he 
might  be  vifited,  not  by  the  common  fearchers,  but  by  others 
who  do  not  vifit  promifcuoufly  in  the  parifti,  and  who,  like 
the  medical  attendants  before  alluded  to,  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
infection,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power.  Medical  perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription  Iliould  be  retained  in  each  diftrict,  which  would  lefTen 
one  ft rong  motive  for  concealing  ficknefs,  in  houfes  fhut  up,  by 
removing  the  apprehenfion  of  the  infection  being  introduced,  by 
the  common  fearchers,  into  places  where  it  was  not  before  : added 
to  which,  will  be  an  a flu  ranee  of  not  being  feparated  from  their 
families,  except  on  very  ft  rong  prefumptions  of  expediency. 

It  has  been  recommended  as  an  early  precaution,  in  times  of 
peftilence,  for  the  prefervation  of  pictures,  hangings,  or  other 
fuperftuous  furniture,  fufceptible  of  infection,  and  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  ftronger  fumigations  employed  in  the  purification 
of  houfes,  to  remove  all  fuch  goods  into  a feparate  room, 
which,  if  the  doors  were  fealed  up,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the 
magiftrate,  might  be  exempted  from  fumigation  afterwards,  in 
cafe  of  the  houfe  being  infected  ". 

In  large  commercial  towns,  it  may  likewife  be  matter  of  deli- 
beration whether  an  early  embargo  fihould  not  be  laid  on  trade  ; 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  a prudent  meafure  for  the  mer- 
chants to  fhut  up  their  warehoules,  depofiting  their  keys  with  a 
proper  magiftrate.  This,  in  many  cafes,  would  render  the  puri- 
fication of  merchandife,  as  practifed  with  infinite  labour  atMar- 
feilles,  unnecefiary,  and  might  contribute  to  a fpeedier  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  commerce ; becaufe  fuch  merchandife,  accompanied 
with  authentic  certificates,  would  certainly  be  lefs  liable  to  fuf- 


Muratori,  p.  81. 
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picion  than  fuch  as  had  remained  in  open  warehoufes  all  the 
time  of  the  ficknefs*  and  might  therefore  be  exported  with  more 
fafety. 


The  tranfporting  the  fick  from  their  houfes  to  the  infirma- 
ries, and  the  found  part  of  their  families  to  the  Lazarettos,  for 
quarantine ; the  fumigating,  cleanfing,  and'  fe curing  the  furni- 
ture of  the  houfes,  fo  evacuated  ; the  providing  thofe  ihut 
up  with  proper  neceffaries;  diftributing  the  induftrious  poor 
into  wider  habitations,  and  finding  them  in  employment;  the 
keeping  a ffrict  watch  over  the  day  labourers,  and  the  tradef- 
men,  whofe  bufinefs  muft  occafionally  call  them  from  home; 
the  enforcing  rules  for  the  ftrict  maintenance  of  good  order,  and 
the  prevention  of  thefts  and  robberies ; and  laftly,  the  exam- 
plary  punifhment  of  certain  crimes,  (efpecially  the  pilfering  or 
concealing  infected  goods)  in  a fummary  manner,  to  make  the 
more  impreflion,  and  for  which,  (if  not  already  in  the  power  of 
the  magiftrate)  the  legiflature  ihould  make  conditional  pro vifioii; 
are  among  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  by  the  police,  and  are 
to  be  obtained  by  a detail  of  ordinances  adapted  to  particular  fix- 
ations and  circumftances.  Of  which  ordinances,  fpecimens  may 
be  collected  from  thofe  formerly  promulgated  in  England,  Italy,, 
and  France12. 


The  management  of  the  temporary  infirmaries  for  the  infected, 
and  the  quarantine  Lazarettos,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  at 
fome  diflance  from  town,  demand  likewife  particular  attention, 
and  fhould  be  intruded  to  perfons  of  probity  and  humanity.  In' 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  offices  of  this  kind  are  often  com- 
mitted to  ecclefiaftics ; but,  in  England,  the  number  of  that  order 
is  too  fmall  to  be  fo  expofed.  The  convents,  in  like  manner, 
furnifh  ufeful  affiftants,  of  both  fexes,  wrho  devote  themfelves  to 
the  dangerous  fervice  in  the  infirmaries,  and  are  a check  upon  the 

,2  Orders  again  ft  the  infc&ion  of  the  plague,  1603.  Certain  neceflary  directions, 
1636.  Orders  for  health,  1636  and  1665.  JMuratori.  Gaftaldi. 
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mercenary  fervants.  Both  thefe  refources  being  wanting  in.  Eng-  CHAP, 
land,  other  expedients  mull  be  fallen  upon  ; for  a peft-houfe  <■■■-„ — >■ 
ill  regulated,  of  all  fcenes  of  human  mifery*  prefents  the  moil 
dreadful. 

The  infirmary  intended  for  thole  who  are  in  circumflances  to 
pay  their  own  expences,  fhould  be  feparate  from  that  of  ther 
poor,  maintained  by  the  public  ; but  both  fhould  be  as  airy  and 
commodious  as  poffible.  For  the  reception,  in  the  latter,  of  fuch 
as  are  confined  to  bed,  fmgle  chambers  fhould  be  allotted;  thofe 
with  flighter  fymptoms,  able  to  walk  about,  may  be  difpofed  in 
larger  chambers,  or  in  wards*  but  not  crowded. 

The  Lazaretto  for  convalefcents  may  be  arranged  in  the  man- 
ner before  defcribed,  that  is  in  wards ; but  that  intended  for 
families  in  quarantine,  which  have  been  removed  from  infedted 
houfes,  muff  be  fo  contrived  as  to  afford  diftindt  apartments  for 
each  family,  of  the  better  clafs  of  people,  and  airy  wards  for. 
the  poor. 

Provifion  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Tick  of  the  better  claik 
will  be  attended  with  lefs  difficulty,  becaufe  bed-linen,  and  no 
ceffary  apparel,  will  be  fupplied  from  their  own  houfes ; a circum- 
ftance  to  be  attended  to  at  the  time  of  their  removal.  But  the 
poor  will  require  to  be  fupplied  with  thefe  articles,  at  the  public 
expence;-  for  it  will  be  better  to  furniih  them  with  linen  be- 
longing to  the  hofpitals  ; and  either  to  preferve  what  they  bring 
with  them  till-  they  recover,  or  to  deftroy  it  if  not  worth  pre- 
ferring. Their  beds,  or  mattreffes,  fhould  be  brought  along  with 
them;  and  if  they  recover,  a frefh  bed  will  be  found  them  when 
fent  to  the  convalcfcent  Lazaretto.  Their  own  clothes  alfo,  after 
being  fmoked  and  purified,  fhould  be  returned  to  them  ; and, 
wffien  difcharged,  they  fhould-  receive  a bed,  in  lieu  of  that 
they  left  behind. 
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Of  the  convalefcents  of  higher  rank,  many  will  probably  leave 
their  linen,  &c.  behind  them,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
fervice  of  the  foul  or  convalefcent  Lazaretto,  after  being  tho- 
roughly fmoked  and  walked ; but  the  clothes  left  in  the  Laza- 
retto Ihould  on  no  account  whatever  be  permitted  to  become 
the  perquifites  of  nurfes  or  fervants13. 


The  procuring  perfons  properly  qualified  for  the  adminiftration 
of  the  infirmaries,  and  Lazarettos ; the  providing  medical  atten- 
dants, with  other  afihlants  and  inferior  fervants ; the  fupplying 
the  various  neceffaries  daily  required  ; and  fuch  a fuperintendence 
of  the  whole,  as  may  prevent  the  diford er  and  confufion  fo  fre- 
quently prevalent  in  hofpitals  of  this  kind,  is  a difficult,  but 
material  part  of  thebufmefs  of  police,  and  which,  conftantly  in- 
creating  as  the  diftemper  fpreads,  calls  loudly  on  the  opulent  citi- 
zens, who  have  retreated  from  town,  for  their  charitable 
a Hi  fiance. 

High  wages  will  be  neceflary,  particularly  at  the  beginning,  to 
encourage  perfons  to  undertake  the  dangerous  offices  of  nurfmg 
the  tick,  ferving  in  the  foul  laundry,  &c.  but  afterwards,  the 
recovered  poor  Ihould  be  invited  to  thofe  offices,  by  an  actual 
temporary  provifion  for  their  families,  and  a promife  of  future 
reward. 

In  thefe  hofpitals,  the  kitchen  and  bakehoufe,  See.  Ihould  be 
feparate  from  the  main  building,  and  the  cooks,  and  others  em- 
ployed there,  Ihould  have  no  communication  with  it  except  by  a 
barrier,  at  which  they  Ihould  deliver  the  victuals,  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  fervants  within. 

13  It  feems  to  have  been  a great  abufe  in  fome  of  the  Lazarettos  in  Genoa,  the 
dividing  the  apparel  of  the  deceafed  among  the  fervants  of  the  houfe,  and  the.  buriers 
of  the  dead.  Lazaretti  di  Genoa,  p.  124.481.  See  before,  p.  259. 
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The  apartments  for  the  officers  of  the  houfe,  and  the  medical  CH  AP, 
attendants,  ought  alfo  to  be  feparate  from  the  hofpital,  in  order  . nIh» 
that  they  may  have  no  more  intercourfe  with  the  interior  of 
the  houfe,  than  is  abfolutely  neceffiary ; their  prefervation  from 
the  difeafe,  being  of  material  confequence  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  the  acting  magistrates  in  each  pariffi,  ought 
to  be  StudiouSly  careful  of  their  own  health.  Commodious  houfes 
Should  be  allotted  them,  where  they  may  live  in  fmall  companies. 

No  more  domeftics  than  are  indifperifably  requifite  Should  be  re- 
tained, and  thofe  ought  to  be  laid  under  the  fame  reflraint  as 
perfons  in  houfes  Shut  up ; provifions,  and  every  thing  elfe  from 
without,  Should  be  received  with  the  fame  precautions. 

At  Toulon,  in  1721,  the  magistrates,  together  with  their  at- 
tendants and  domeftic  fervants,  amounting  to  above  fifty  fouls, 
who  dwelt  in  the  town-houfe,  all  periffied.  The  distemper  was 
introduced  by  the  laundrefs,  and  fpread  thus  fatally  from  want 
of  due  precaution.  44  Rien  n’y  manquoit,  parfums,  remedes,  mais 
44  la  feparation  y’ayant  d’abord  manque  ils  y’ont  tous  peris14.” 

It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  regulate  fo  great  a number,  living 
in  the  fame  houfe,  and  therefore  it  is  better  they  ihould  be  di- 
vided into  fmaller  companies.  The  conful  of  Toulon,  and  ano- 
ther gentleman,  who  lived  in  a houfe  by  themfelves,  efcaped. 

The  magistrates,  who  in  the  exercife  of  their  office  mu  St  occa- 
•fionally  go  about,  Should  have  a guard  to  attend  them,  and  no 
perfon  whatfoever  Should  be  permitted  to  approach  fo  near  as 
to  touch  them;  proper  officers  ihould  attend  alfo  to  put  their 
orders  into  inStant  execution.  Petitions,  reports,  and  papers  of 
every  kind  Should  be  received  with  the  fame  precautions  as  papers 
at  a prattique  houfe,  that  is,  they  Should  be  firSl  dipped  in 
vinegar,  and  then  fmoked  with  Sulphur. 

14  Traite  tie  la  Tefte,  p.  it  p.  137. 
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BOOK  The  halls  in  different  quarters  allotted  for  the  defpatch  of 
public  bufinefs,  fliould  be  put  under  the  care  of  prudent  houl'e- 
keepers,  who  fhould  themfelves  remain  fhut  up,  in  order  that  the 
magiflrates  may  be  as  little  expofed  to  infedtion,  as  the  nature  of 
things  will  admit.  For  a like  reafon,  in  cafes  where  parties  in 
litigation  muff  make  their  appearance,  and  witneffes  are  to  be 
examined,  juftice  fliould  be  adminiffered  in  a church  porch,  or 
ibme  other  fuch  place,  and  not  in  the  {tiding  air  of  a common 
court- houfe. 

As  the  prefervation  of  the  magiflrates  is  of  effential  confe- 
quence,  fo  provifion  fliould  be  made,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  or  death, 
for  fupplying  vacancies,  either  from  the  magiflrates  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  from  others,  who,  in  the  mean  while,  lhould 
remain  fhut  up  in  their  houfes,  or  retire  to  the  country,  till  their 
fervice  be  required.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  might  prevent 
confufion. 

Tliefe  are  fome  of  the  mofl  material  points,  refpedling  the 
police,  in  the  fecond  period  of  the  plague;  and  where  circum- 
ftances  have  admitted  of  their  being  duly  attended  to,  they  have 
been  found  to  contribute  greatly  to  alleviate  the  public  calamity. 
But  in  large  cities,  the  magiflrates  muft  expedt  to  meet  with 
obflacles,  and  unforefeen  difficulties,  which,  by  the  earliefl  pre- 
caution, cannot  perhaps  be  obviated,  fo  as  not  to  leave  room 
for  the  exertion  of  that  fagacious  feledtion  of  means,  that  promp- 
titude in  expedient,  that  firm  adherence  to  what  is  calmly 
judged  to  be  right,  and  that  benevolent  public  fpirit,  which, 
in  fuch  difaftrous  times,  are  required  to  fupport  their  credit,  and 
to  fecure  fuccefs  in  the  adminiflration  of  the  police. 
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CHAP. 

IV. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Regulations  in  the  third  period  of  the  plague — Perfons  who  have  put 
themfelves  up  in  their  houfes , Jhould  perjijl  courageoujly — Country  towns 
and  villages  Jhould  life  precautions  for  their  defence — Regulation  of 
inns  on  the  road — Vifitors  of  infected  families , to  be  felecled  from 
perfons  recovered  from  the  plague — Burial  of  the  dead — Reception  of 
provifions  at  the  barriers , and  difribution  of  them  to  the  interior  parts 
of  the  town — Magift rates,  and  parochial  clergy , Jhould  Jhow  them- 
felves occafonally  in  the  freets. 

I N the  third  period  of  the  plague,  the  general  diftrefs  of  the 
people  is  fuppofed  to  arrive  at  its  height,  and  the  cares  and  embar- 
raffments  of  the  magiftrate  to  increafe  in  proportion.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  devaftation  overleaps  all  bounds,  anarchy  enfues,  and, 
on  all  hands,  fcenes  (hocking  to  humanity  prefent  themfelves.  But 
this  feldom  happens,  except  where  early  precautions  have  been, 
neglected,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  under  Divine  Providence,  will 
never  happen  in  Britain. 

The  regulations,  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  fhould  be 
continued  in  this  period,  till  fuch  time  as  the  increafed  number 
of  Tick,  renders  it  impracticable  to  carry  fome  of  them  longer  into 
execution.  Where  the  plague  rages  in  a moderate  degree,  this 
will  never  be  the  cafe ; but  circumftances  may  be  fuppofed, 
wherein  it  will  be  impolTible  to  tranfport  all  the  Tick  from  their 
houles,  or  to  find  room  for  their  reception  in  the  peft-houfes 
out  of  town.  Other  mcafures  muft  therefore  be  adopted. 

In  houfes  of  the  middle,  and  higher  ranks,  the  Tick  might  be 
left  in  the  houfe,  with  one  or  two  of  the  family,  fhould  they 
voluntarily  offer  their  attendance.  The  remaining  found  part  of 
the  family,  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  fpeedily  removed,  and  the 
evacuated  apartments  be  (hut  up  by  the  magiftrate.  In  this  con- 
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jun£ture,  arrangements  may  be  made  in  churches,  public  halls, 
&c.  for  the  reception  of  fuch  families  as  cannot  find  other  places 
of  retreat.  Each  family,  as  far  as  can  be,' fhould  live  feparately, 
and  when  any  one  happens  to  fall  fick,  he  muff  immediately  be 
removed  to  a room  in  his  own  houfe. 

In  large  houfes,  confiding  of  feveral  floors,  the  healthy  part 
of  the  family,  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  that  quarter  of 
the  houfe,  the  mod  remote  from  the  chamber  of  the  fick ; and 
they  fhould  conduct  themfelves,  in  all  refpects,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  found  families  regularly  lhut  up,  admitting  no  per- 
fons  from  without,  and  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
fick  and  their  attendants,  within  doors.  The  removal  of  the 
found  to  another  houfe,  where  it  can  be  done,  is  however  always 
a preferable  expedient.  The  houfe  containing  the  fick  and  the 
healthy,  is  to  be  marked  as  infe6ted,  and  accefs  denied  to  all  but 
thofe  immediately  neceflfary  about  the  fick  -:  the  healthy  part  of 
the  family  mu  ft  be  fupplied,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  families 
fhut  up.  The  perfons,  thus  circumftanced,  by  obferving  due 
precaution,  may  certainly  defend  themfelves  from  the  contagion  ; 
but  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended,  arifes  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  driftly  maintaining  that  precaution,  under  the  fame  roof. 
I have  known  many  inftances  of  large  families  defending  them- 
felves, by  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  infected  cham- 
ber. But  the  eaftern  houfes,  by  the  difpolition  of  their  apart- 
ments, are  better  adapted  for  this  than  the  European. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  this  manner  converted  into  infir- 
maries, will,  notwith (landing  the  increafe  of  the  diftemper,  make 
more  room  in  the  peft-houfes,  which  may  now  be  allotted  to  the 
poor  of  the  lower  clafs,  whofe  fick  ought  as  much  as  pofiible  to 
be  removed  out  of  town.  But  fhould  the  number  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  infirmaries,  which  ought  never  to  be  crowded,  after 
tranfporting  as  many  as  can  be  commodioufly  lodged  there,  the  red 
fhould  be  removed  from  the  fmall  houfes,  to  larger  ones  in  their 
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own  quarter;  the  healthy  being  all  along,  as  far  as  it  can  be  CHAP, 
done,  feparated  from  the  fick.  The  bufinefs  of  police,  in  this  . 
refpedt,  will  be  much  expedited,  by  the  having  attended  to  the 
early  precautions,  formerly  recommended,  regarding  the  poor. 

Perfons  regularly  (hut  up,  inftead  of  being  difmayed  by  the  in- 
creafing  mortality,  and  giving  way  to  defpair,  fhould  refolutely 
perfevere  in  the  means  which  have  hitherto  preferved  them,  with 
an  affurance,  juftihed  by  repeated  experience,  that  if  undue 
communication  be  rigidly  avoided,  they  have  very  little  to  ap- 
prehend h Nor  need  inftances  of  infection,  in  houfes  long  fhut 
up,  raife  unneceffary  alarm.  Such  accidents  mu  ft  of  courfe  fome- 
times  happen  ; for  in  a multitude  of  families  fliut  up,  all  will  not 
be  equally  careful ; and,  whatever  may  be  faid  to  the  contrary, 
where  the  misfortune  happens,  negligence,  or  wilful  breach  of 
rules,  are  to  be  fufpedted.  In  houfes  that  have  been  only  a fhort 
while  fhut  up,  accidents  of  this  kind  may  reafonably  be  expedted; 
for  every  day’s  procraftination,  after  the  diftemper  begins  to 
fpread,  greatly  increafes  the  chance  of  fhutting  up  with  the  in- 
fedfion  lurking  in  the  family.  But  on  no  account  fhould  thofe 
who  havd  hitherto  been  preferved,  and  are  commodioufly  circum- 
ftanced,  be  impelled  by  their  fears,  or  allured,  from  their  houfes, 
to  feek  refuge  in  the  country,  or  elfewhere ; the  diftemper  now 
raging  tends  faft  to  its  decline,  and  they  are  lefs  expofed  to  in- 
fedtion  in  the  midft  of  the  infected  city,  than  they  would  be  in 
attempting  to  remove,  at  a time  when  every  avenue  of  flight  is 
befet  with  danger. 

The  embarraflments  of  the  magiftrate  are  likely,  at  this 
period,  to  be  increafed,  by  the  lofs  of  the  fubordinate  officers  of 
police,  from  ficknefs,  death,  or  flight.  Of  the  proveditores,  in 
the  fervice  of  houfes  fhut  up,  many  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  pe- 
rifhed,  and  muft  be  replaced  by  others ; for  nothing  can  more 
materially  promote  the  fafety  of  the  citizens, than  the  preventing 
thofe  who  have  been  all  along  fhut  up,  or  fuch  as  have  been 

1 Journal  cf  the  Plague  Year,  p.  66. 
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BOOK  removed  from  infected  houfes  into  quarantine,  from  being  re- 

< v—j  duced  to  the  neceflity  of  coming  abroad  in  queft  of  provifions,  at 

a time  when  the  diflemper  is  mold  contagious.  The  markets,  at 
the  fame  time,  run  the  rifk  of  failing,  from  the  terror  and  flight 
of  thofe  who  ufed  to  fupply  them ; diforder  of  various  kinds  is 
apt  to  creep  in  every  where,  and  the  facility  of  committing  crimes, 
and  of  avoiding  detedb'on,  invites  to  the  perpetration  of  fome 
of  a nature  unheard  of  at  other  times. 

Befides  thefe  embarra  Aments,  againft  which  the  legiflature,  and 
the  wifdom  of  the  magiftrate  ought  previoufly  to  have  provided, 
the  rapid  increafeof  the  mortality  will  require  conftant  recruits  of 
thofe  who  remove  and  bury  the  dead,  numbers  of  whom  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  perifhed.  The  galley-flaves  proved  a refource 
at  Marfeilles  and  Meflina.  At  Genoa,  perfons  were  allured  by 
being  allowed  the  fpoils  of  the  dead.  This  laft  was  an  execrable 
expedient,  and  in  its  confequences  was  attended,  befides  encou- 
. raging  rapine,  with  great  danger  to  the  community,  from  the 
difperflon  of  infedted  fluff2.  In  England,  for  want  of  flaves, 
convidls  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  undertake  the  employment, 
under  certain  conditions.  Some  perfons  alfo,  particularly  fuch  as 
already  have  had  the  plague,  might  be  procured  by  high  wages. 

Next  to  the  fecuring  provifions  for  the  living,  no  duty  is  more 
urgent  than  that  of  the  fpeedy  interment  of  the  dead  3.  In  the 
height  of  the  plague,  every  hour’s  delay  multiplies  the  evil;  and 
of  the  numerous  train  of  calamities  at  Marfeilles,  Meflina,  and 
other  places,  the  accumulation  of  dead  bodies  in  the  flreets,  and 
in  the  houfes,  occafloned  the  moft  dreadful  embarraflfnent  to 
the  police4.  The  time  required  to  tranfport  bodies  to  diftant 
burying  grounds,  may  render  it  neceflary  to  open  trenches  nearer 
the  town,  than  at  flrft,  but  burying  within  the  town  lhould  all 
along  be  avoided,  as  much  as  poflible.  Whether  quick  lime 

2 Lazaretti  de  Genoa,  p.  124.  3 Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p.  206.  214. 

4 Relation  Hiftorique,  p.  161, 
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fhould  be  employed,  is  a fubjedt  upon  which  opinions  differ,  and  CHAP, 
which  I fhall  not  pretend  to  decide.  Dodtor  Mead  recommends  bu-  1 V* 
rying  deep  in  the  earth,  and  covering  with  the  exacteft  care,  but 
fays  nothing  of  lime  ; the  Italians  and  the  French  ufe  lime,  and 
the  pradtice  feems  to  be  approved  of  in  the  advice  of  the  College, 
in  1665,  f°r  ^ie  time>  there  being  no  mention  of  it  in  their 
diredtions  of  earlier  date.  In  the  manner  lime  is  often  applied, 
it  cannot  be  of  much  utility,  a great  part  being  loft,  or  un- 
equally diftributed,  in  throwing  it  into  the  trench5;  and  unlefs 
there  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  propofed  by  it,  the 
labour  and  expence  had  better  be  faved,  at  a time  when  both 
can  be  applied  to  better  purpofes,  particularly  in  white-wafhing 
the  habitations  of  the  poor* 


Connedted  with  the  clearing  the  town  of  the  dead  bodies,  is  the 
keeping  the  ftreets  in  all  other  refpedts  fweet.  Diredtions  on  this 
head  are  found  in  the  old  orders  for  health  by  the  Lord  Mayor  ; 
but  the  firft  article,  obliging  houfeholders  to  pare  the  ftreets, 
before  their  own  doors,  though  proper  at  the  beginning,  cannot 
be  obeyed  at  the  height  of  the  plague,  becaufe  many  houfes  and 
fhops  are  then  lhut  up,  or  uninhabited  : the  office  muft  there- 
fore devolve  on  the  magiftrate. 


It  may  naturally  be  expedted,  at  this  period,  that  numbers 
who  have  hitherto  remained  in  town,  may  be  tempted,  at  ail 
events,  to  fly  from  fuch  fcenes  of  defolation  and  horror;  nor 
will  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrates  to  attend  fo  ftridtly  as 
at  the  beginning,  to  the  applications  for  paffes.  The  adjacent 
villages  and  county  towns  fhould  therefore  be  more  ftridtly  on  their 
guard,  (having  before  made  preparation)  and  fhould  oblige  all  tra- 

5 On  the  fubje£l  of  lime,  fee  Le  Lazaretti  de  Genoa,  lib.  ii.  p.  291,  where  it  is 
obferved,  that  a trench,  containing  a hundred  bodies,  will  be  fufficiently  covered 
with  fifty  bafkets  of  lime,  whereas  the  fame  number  of  bodies  buried  in  feparate 
graves,  would  require  two  hundred  balkets.  Five  fpans  of  earth  are  conlidered  to 
be  fufficient  for  covering  the  body. 
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BCK)K  vellers,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  no  paffports,  to  perform  a 
-f._j  certain  quarantine,  previoufly  to  their  admiffion. 

Particular  attention  will  be  required  to  inns  upon  the  high 
toad,  which,  by  the  promifeuous  reception  of  travellers,  mud: 
neceffarily  be  much  expofed  to  danger,  and  a dread  of  lofing  their 
cuftom  will  be  a temptation  to  conceal  the  dillemper,  lhould  it 
find  its  way  into  them.  In  the  orders  by  the  King,  publifhed 
in  16036,  the  figns  of  infedted  inns  were  commanded  to  be  taken 
down,  which  feems  to  be  a very  proper  precaution  ; but,  fmee 
that  time,  inns  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied,  that  it  might 
conduce  to  the  public  fafety,  to  appoint  particular  inns  folely  for 
the  reception  of  perfons  coming  from  fufpedted  places,  after  their 
paffes  had  been  examined  by  the  civil  magiftrate ; thofe  coming 
from  places  actually  infedted,  fhould  be  obliged  to  perform  a 
quarantine,  previoufly  to  their  admiffion  at  any  inn.  All  other 
inns  fhould  give  a daily  report,  to  the  magiftrate  of  the  place, 
of  the  guefts  they  receive ; and  travelling  in  the  night-time 
fhould  be  ftridtly  prohibited,  in  the  vicinity  of  infedted,  or  fuf- 
pedted  places. 

It  were  well  alfo,  if  the  country  towns,  through  which  the 
public  roads  pafs,  were  provided  with  proper  places,  at  a diftance 
from  other  houfes,  whither  perfons  taken  ill  at  the  inns  might 
immediately  be  removed,  and  properly  attended  ; for,  at  fuch 
times,  every  fudden  illnefs  is  to  be  fufpedted,  and  it  would  be 
fome  inducement  for  travellers  not  to  conceal  their  indifpofition, 
if  they  knew  they  were  not  to  be  abandoned  upon  the  difeo- 
very  of  it,  but  treated  with  equal  tendernefs  as  at  the  inn  itfelf. 

Towns  more  immediately  connedted  with  an  infedted  place, 
fhould  very  early  take  alarm,  and  by  precautions,  fimilar  to  what 
have  before  been  recommended  to  the  feveral  parifhes  in  the 


5 Article  v. 
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capital,  provide  for  their  internal  fecurity,  lead  their  barriers  CHAP, 
and  Lazaretto,  to  which  they  ought  at  firft  to  have  had  recourfe, 
fhould  fail  in  their  defence  7. 

Thefe  precautions  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  infection  in 
the  country,  may  much  more  eafily  be  carried  into  execution  in 
villages  and  fmall  towns,  than  in  extenfive  and  populous  cities ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  by  the  ancient  orders  of  1603, 
again  ft  the  infedtion  of  the  plague,  the  juftices  in  the  feveral 
counties,  being  inverted  with  full  power  for  carrying  regulations 
into  execution,  were  commanded  to  make  a report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, once  every  three  weeks,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Care  alfo  was  taken  to  make  due  provifion  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  infedted  poor,  and  to  prevent  general  com- 
munication with  the  fick.  A principal  defedt  was  the  not  more 
perfedlly  feparating  the  healthy  part  of  the  family,  from  the 
difeafed. 

But  at  this  difaftrous  period,  the  city  magiftrates,  leaving  to 
the  council  of  health,  the  care  of  giving  directions  to  the  country 
diftriets,  will  find  fufficient  employment  in  carrying  their  own 
regulations  into  execution,  as  exactly  as  circumftances  will  per- 
mit;, and  more  efpecially  in  averting  from  their  half-defolated 
town,  dearth,  popular  tumult,  profligacy,  and  the  extreme  of 
human  calamities,  in  fuch  times,  the  coacervation  of  putrifying 
corfes  in  the  houfes,  and  in  the  ftreets. 

For  the  prevention  of  abfolute  dearth,  precautions  fhould 
have  been  taken  long  before  the  diftemper  arrives  at  fuch  a 
height;  but,  befides  thefe,  the  interpofition  of  the  council  of 
health,  with  thofe  places  from  whence  provifions  are  derived,  will 
be  conftantly  required,  to  procure  daily  fupplies,  in  order  to  prevent 
prices  being  enhanced,  and  the  public  granaries,  or  magazines, 
from  being  too  haftily  exhaufted. 

7 Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p,  229. 
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The  perfons  who  bring  provifions  from  the  country,  fhould  be 
prohibited  from  having  too  near  an  intercourfe  with  the  citizens, 
which  to  themfelves  might  prove  fatal,  befides  conveying  the 
infe&ion  to  places  yet  free.  For  this  reafon  the  bufinefs  might 
be  tranfacfted  at  certain  barriers,  without  admitting  the  country 
people  into  the  interior  of  the  town8.  Perfons  from  fuch  country 
towns  as  are  not  yet  infedted,  fhould  be  appointed  to  fuper- 
intend,  whofe  intereft  it  would  be  to  fee  the  regulations,  intended, 
to  prevent  the  malady  from  fpreading,  duly  enforced. 

The  tranfporting  provifions  from  the  barriers  to  the  markets 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  town ; the  feeing  a fair  partition  made 
to  the  {hops ; the  diftribution  of  neceffaries  to  the  poor,  to  the 
found  families  fhut  up,  and  to  thofe  in  quarantine,  &c.  will  re- 
quire many  overfeers  fubordinate  to  the  magiflrate.  Thefe  fhould 
be  perfons,  in  whofe  honefty  fome  degree  of  confidence  can  be 
placed ; and  as,  in  the  difcharge  of  their  duty,  they  muft  them- 
felves be  expofed  to  considerable  danger,  fuch  perfons,  where 
vacancies  are  to  be  filled  up,  fhould  be  fought  for,  among  the 
induftrious  order  of  inhabitants  lately  recovered,  many  of  whom 
may,  by  proper  encouragement,  be  induced  to  undertake  an  ef- 
fential  fervice,  attended  with  much  lefs  rifk  to  them  than  to 
others. 

Some  matrons  alfo  of  the  fame  clafs,  and  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  inverted  with  authority  to  fuperintend  the  nurfes,  &c. 
might  be  employed  to  vifit  occafionally  in  the  mfedted  houfes,  at 
different  hours  from  the  medical  afliftants.  If  a vifitation  of  this 
kind  be  found  requirtte  in  regular  hofpitals,  it  muft  be  much 
more  fo  in  the  numerous  private  houfes,  now  converted  into 
hofpitals,  where  wretched  families,  deprived,  by  death  or  fick- 
nefs,  of  their  natural  protedlors,  are  expofed  to  a variety  of  evils, 
which  might  probably  be  obviated,  or  alleviated  by  fuch  an  in- 
terpofition.  It  would,  moreover,  be  fome  check  on  the  menial 
fervants  who  attend  the  fick,  and  contribute  fomewhat  to  the 

8 Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p.  94. 
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prevention  of  crimes,  and  diforders  in  the  interior  of  families,  CHAP, 
which,  but  for  the  facility  of  efcaping  deteddion,  would  more 
feldom  be  thought  of,  or  committed. 


I have,  before,  had  occafion  to  mention  the  refources  of  the 
Italian  hates,  in  the  various  religious  orders  of  both  fexes,  who  are 
often  employed  in  the  offices  we  are  now  talking  of.  Some  of  whom 
devote  themfelves  voluntarily  to  the  molt  dangerous  fervices ; 
and  all  are  encouraged,  upon  fpiritual  grounds,  to  exert  them- 
felves in  charitable  adds  of  affiffance  to  the  afflicted,  in  times 
wherein  they  are  fo  much  wanted  9.  Such  as  determine  to  expofe 
themfelves,  deliver  in  their  names  to  their  refpeddive  fuperiors, 
by  which  means  it  is  known  where  application  may  be  made, 
when  occafion  requires I0. 


In  Proteffant  countries,  the  fubjedds  are  few  from  whom  fer- 
vices of  this  kind  are  particularly  to  be  expedited ; the  motives 
for  thus  devoting  themfelves  are  lefs  powerful,  and  other  induce- 
ments, than  abfolutions  and  indulgences,  will  be  required  to 
induce  many  to  rifk  their  own  lives  in  the  fervice  of  others.  The 
clergy,  however,  with  little  danger  to  themfelves,  may,  in  thofe 
times,  be  addively  and  ufefully  employed.  The  exercife  of  many 
dangerous  funddions  about  the  fick,  deemed  effential  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  are  not  required  of  them.  Divine  fervice  in 
the  churches,  and  even  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  fufpended  ; the  adminiftration  of  baptifm, 
in  cafes  of  neceflity,  may  be  transferred  to  furgeons  and  midwives, 
who  might  officiate,  without  expofing  themfelves  more  than  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  bufmefs : neverthelefs,  other  ofh:es  re- 
main for  the  clergy.  They  may,  by  feafonable  advice,  aflift 
the  pious  in  their  devotions  ; they  may  exhort  the  people 
to  be  patiently  refigned  under  the  reftraints  neceffarily  impofcd 


9 Particular  indulgencies  are  granted,  by  the  Pope,  to  perfons  of  all  denomi- 
nations, who  lhall  voluntarily  affift  in  the  fervice  of  the  in.'eded.  Muiatori, 


lib.  iii.  c.  i. 

10  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
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BOOK  by  the  magiftrate ; and  above  all,  they  may  excite  them  to 
the  tender  offices  of  humanity,  and  chriftian  charity.  But  as 
example,  at  all  times,  has  more  influence  on  the  populace  than 
precept,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  ecclefiaftics  of  every  denomi- 
nation to  remain  in  their  ftations,  and,  by  taking  fuch  a fhare 
in  the  public  labour  as  the  magiftrate  (hall  appoint,  encourage 
their  fellow  citizens  to  ftand  Arm  to  their  allotted  pofts ; trailing, 
after  taking  every  human  precaution,  but  flight,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence 

At  this  melancholy  period,  when  the  diftemper  almoft  reaches 
its  height,  and  when  defpondence  prevails  univerfally,  it  becomes 
more  than  ever  neceffary,  that  the  principal  magiftrates,  and 
the  clergy,  with  the  badges  of  their  office,  fhould  fhow  them- 
felves  occafionally  in  the  leveral  diftri&s.  This  might  be  done  on 
horfeback,  or  by  having  the  way  cleared,  without  much  danger, 
and  their  appearance  would  revive  the  expiring  courage  of  the 
citizens 12.  At  the  fame  time,  fome  confolation  may  be  derived 
from  the  profped  of  approaching  winter,  which  will  infallibly 
produce  a rapid  change  in  the  courfe  of  the  diftemper.. 

, - ■ 

CHAP.  V. 

Regulations  in  the  fourth  period , or  decline , of  the  plague — Infedled  poor 
fjould  be  removed  from  their  houfes — Account  fhould  be  t alien  of  infedled 
houfes , preparatory  to  their  expurgation — The  poor,  in  the  temporary 
Lazarettos,  fhould  remain — Purification  of  merchandife  in  warehoufes — 
Meafures  for  the  ref  oration  of  commerce  with  other  fates — termi- 
nation of  J, undry  plagues , at  London — The  real  fate  of  the  difemper 
ought  not  to  be  concealed , &c. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  September,  but  ftili  more  fenfibly 
in  the  fecond  week  of  October,  the  plague,  at  London,  has 

!l  journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p.  33, 

Ibid.  p.  21 1,  213. 
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ufually  been  obferved  to  decline;  and  its  decreafe,  in  November,  CtlAP 
has  been  always  rapid.  This  is  the  ordinary  tenour  of  its  courfe,  v — - 
from  which  it  rarely  deviates  more  than  a few  days ; and,  though 
a fluctuation  in  the  number  of  funerals  is  fometimes  remarked  in 
September,  the  diftemper  always  arrives  at  its  height  in  that 
month,  decreafing  as  conffantly  in  the  fubfequent  months,  with 
increafed  rapidity,  in  proportion  as  the  winter  advances r. 

The  diftemper  becoming  lefs  contagious,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  weekly  funerals,  indicate  a material  alteration  in  the  Hate 
of  the  air ; and  could  it  be  known  with  certainty,  that  the  pef- 
tilential  conffitution  would  terminate  in  the  winter,  the  future 
cares  of  the  council  of  health  would  be  greatly  leffened.  It  has 
been  already  fhown  that,  notwith Handing  the  quantity  of  infeCled 
Huff  accumulated  at  the  end  of  a plague,  in  towns  where  puri- 
fication of  houfes  and  furniture  is  very  little  praCtifed,  few  or  no 
confequences  are  obferved  in  the  following  year,  unlefs  the  fame 
confiitution  of  the  air  which  concurred  before,  fhould  again  con- 
cur, to  the  propagation  of  infeCtion. 

But  as  it  cannot,  by  any  human  means,  be  forefeen  whether 
the  peHilential  conffitution  of  the  air  will  end  completely  in  the 
winter,  or  revive  with  the  return  of  fummer,  it  behoves  the 
police  to  take  precautions  againff  the  worff  that  can  happen  ; 
and  to  endeavour,  by  proper  reffraints,  to  prevent  a rafh  concourfe, 
and  communication  of  the  populace,  which,  in  the  fequel,  might 
become  dreadfully  fatal.  Such  precaution  becomes  the  more  ne- 
ceffary,  as  the  people  upon  a manifeff  meliority  in  the  publick 
health,  are  prone  to  hurry  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  to 
confider  all  further  reffraint  as  fuperfluous,  and  to  rufh  as  pre- 
cipitately into  danger,  as  they  before  fled  from  it, 

1 See  before,  book  iii.  p.  270. 
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Thofe  who  have  retreated  into  the  country,  or  who  have  re- 
mained Ihut  up  in  their  houfes  in  town,  lhould  be  advifed  to 
have  patience  for  a little  while  longer.  A week,  or  ten  days, 
makes  a material  difference  in  the  rifk  of  expofing  themfelves,  and 
their  domeftics,  in  the  ftreets;  and  the  thinner  the  town  remains, 
the  more  the  magiftrate  will  be  at  liberty  to  purfue  meafures  for 
rendering  an  unrelerved  intercourfe  foon  fafe  to  alh 

Thofe  who  remain  in  quarantine,  in  houfes  which  have  been 
infe&ed,  lhould  be  advifed  not  to  relax  in  their  precautions,  before 
the  chambers  of  the  fick  have  been  duly  purified.  If  there  hap- 
pen to  be  convalefcents  in  the  fame  houfe,  it  may  be  left  optional, 
whether  the  found,  in  quarantine,  will  remove  to  a clean  houfe, 
to  finifh  their  quarantine  ; or  whether  the  convalefcents  will  re- 
move to  a place  deltined  for  their  reception.  But  as  foon  as  re- 
turning quiet  will  admit  of  better  regulations,  a feparation  fhould 
be  made,  and  both  fhould  not,  on  any  pretence,  be  permitted  to 
dwell  in  the  fame  houfe. 

Where  there  are  no  convalefcents  in  the  houfe,  or  after  their 
removal,  the  apartments  of  thofe  lately  fick  lhould  be  purified  with 
all  expedition ; and  till  fuch  time  as  that  be  accomplifhed,  the 
found  in  quarantine  lhould  not  be  admitted  to  prattique. 

The  law,  and  the  orders  relating  to  convalefcents  walking  the 
ftreets,  lhould  be  enforced.  By  convalefcents  are  here  meant 
thofe  not  twenty  days  recovered,  or  thofe  with  fores  not  yet 
healed. 

In  refpe£t  to  thofe,  at  this  time,  taken  fick,  they  ought  to  be 
fpeedily  removed,  and  the  apartment  immediately  fmoked,  and 
locked  up  by  the  magiftrate.  The  reft  of  the  family,  in  large 
houfes,  if  they  cannot  conveniently  retire  elfewhere,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  their  quarantine  at  home. 
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From  the  houfes  of  the  lower  clafs,  the  Tick,  the  convalef-  CHAP, 
cents,  and  the  found,  ought  invariably,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  . ^ , 

be  removed  to  the  refpeCtive  hofpitals  out  of  town.  This,  from 
the  decreafe  of  the  ficknefs,  will  become  more  and  more  prac- 
ticable every  day.  But  till  that  can  effectually  be  done,  the  in- 
feCted  ftreets  inhabited  by  the  poor  fhould  be  invefted,  fo  as  to 
prevent  dangerous  intercourfe  by  their  wandering  about ; and  in 
the  mean  time,  till  there  be  room  in  the  hofpitals,  they  fhould 
continue  to  be  fupplied  with  provifions  in  their  own  houfes,  at 
the  public  expence. 

All  regulations  relative  to  keeping  the  ftreets  fweet,  &c. 
which,  during  the  late  confufion,.  may  poffibly  have  in  fome  mea- 
fure  been  negleCted,  fhould  again  be  revived  ; and  the  dead  fhould 
hill  be  buried  out  of  town,  or  in  the  wide  church-yards  only. 

Proper  officers  fhould  now  be  employed  in  taking  a particular 
account,  of  the  families  voluntarily  fhut  up  in  their  houfes  ; of 
thofe  remaining  in  quarantine  ; of  empty  houfes  not  yet  purified  ; 
and  of  houfes  actually  or  lately  infeCted.  The  hate  of  the  fe- 
veral  diftriCts  being  thus  procured,  it  will  be  time  to  fet  about 
the  purification  of  fuch  houfes  as  require  it.  As  to  the  houfes 
which  have  been  all  along  fhut  up,  and  wherein  no  accidents 
have  happened,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  oblige  them  to  undergo 
that  ceremony  : or  fhould  they  themfelves  chufe  it,  the  materials 
may  be  delivered  to  them  to  fumigate  themfelves,  without  admit- 
ting the  common  fmokers.  It  will  be  advifable  for  them  to  re- 
main at  home,  till  the  general  fumigation  in  the  diftriCt  be  nearly 
finifhed2. 

The  purification  of  infeCted  houfes  fhould-  be  performed  under 
the  infpeCtion  of  confidential  officers,  who  fhould  take  care  to  fee 
it  effectually  done,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  prevent  embezzlement 

2 Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii.  p.  j6o.  208. 

for  an  Account  of  the  Method  of  Purification  of  Houfes,  &c.  employed  after  the 
laft  Flague  of  Medina,  fee  La  Memoria  Iflorica  du.Orazio  Tnrriano,  p.  143. 
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expofed  in  the  chambers.  This  will  be  more  efpecially 
houfes  where  none  of  the  family  are  left ; but 
where  it  happens  that  fome  of  them  are  in  quarantine  in  the 
houfe,  or  elfewhere,  one  or  more  may  be  permitted  to  take  care 
of  the  effedts,  when  trunks,  preffes,  &c.  are  opened.  Stuff  of 
a fufpicious  kind,  which  may  require  more  complete  purgation 
than  mere  fmoking,  or  perhaps  to  be  deftroyed,  fhould  be  put 
up  in  bales,  with  tickets  indicating  whofe  property  it  is,  and  tranf- 
ported,  in  guarded  carts,  to  fome  fecure  repofitory,  where  it  may 
remain  till  future  leifure. 

Store  rooms,  where  fuperfluous  furniture  was  lodged  at  the 
beginning,  if  the  doors  were  fealed  up,  and  the  keys  lodged  with 
the  magiftrate,  may  be  exempted  from  fumigation,  even  although 
perfons  fhould  have  afterwards  died  in  the  houfe ; but  the  reft 
of  the  chambers,  and  other  loofe  furniture,  fhould  be  treated  as 
ufual. 

The  number  of  houfes  to  be  purified  being  afcertained,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  make  a rough  eftimate  of  the  time  required  for  doing 
it ; and,  for  the  fake  of  expedition,  they  fhould  be  taken  with- 
out diftinction,  in  the  order  they  prefent;  fome  regard,  however, 
fhould  be  had  to  fuch  infected  houfes,  the  found  inhabitants  of 
which  had  removed,  and  only  wait  for  permiffion  to  return 
home,  their  quarantine  having  expired.  A regular  difpofition, 
made  previoufly,  will  greatly  facilitate  this, operation,  and  if  fe- 
veral  parifhes  unite  together  in  the  fame  plan,  as  they  happen 
to  border  on  each  other,  it  would  contribute  to  defpatch. 

The  next  objed  will  be  the  admiffion  to  prattique  of  thofe  who 
have  completed  their  quarantine,  whether  in  their  own  houfes, 
or  in  other  places : all  of  whom,  together  with  their  beds,  ap- 
parel, &c.  lhould  be  fumigated.  If  a pariih  regifler  of  the  time 
of  their  entrance  into  quarantine  has  been  negleded,  fome  care 
will  be  required  in  making  enquiry. 
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What  has  been  faid,  of  the  purification  of  houfes,  refers  chiefly  CHAP, 
to  thofe  of  better  rank ; and  as  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  plague 
is  from  one  diftridt  to  another,  declining  in  this,  while  it  increafes 
in  that,  feveral  parifhes,  at  this  period,  will  foon  be  in  a condi- 
tion to  fpare  workmen  to  affift  in  others  later  infedted. 

But  what  greatly  concerns  the  general  welfare,  is  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  dwellings  of  the  lower,  but  induftrious  claffes  of 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom,  from  long  want  of  employment;, 
and  other  caufes,  mu  ft  be  reduced  to  a deplorable  Bate  of  in- 
digence. The  rendering  their  houfes  fafe  and  comfortable  will 
contribute  to  the  future  fecurity  of  the  public  health,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  is  a charity  greatly  conducive  to  the  advantage 
of  human  fociety.  Many  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  convalefcent 
Lazaretto,  will  foon  be  in  a condition  to  return  to  their  families* 
and  the  fooner  they  can  with  fafety  be  reftored  to  them,  the 
better  for  the  public. 

The  reft  of  the  poor,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  commonly  main- 
tained by  the  parifh,  and  with  which  the  Lazarettos  may  be 
fuppofed  to  fwarm,  fhould,  if  means  can  be  devifed,  be  kept 
entirely  out  of  town,  till  the  return  of  the  warm  feafon  removes 
all  apprehenfion  refpedting  the  enfuing  year.  They  perhaps 
might  be  lodged  in  barracks,  or  otherwife , in  a way  fully  as  com- 
fortable as  in  their  wretched  dwellings  in  town,  and,  in  cafe  of 
a return  of  the  plague,  their  being  already  in  the  country  would, 
fave  the  police  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  afterwards,  as  well  as 
greatly  facilitate  attempts  to  extinguifh  the  diftemper,  at  its  re- 
fufcitation  in  particular  parifhes.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  fome 
check  on  the  progrefs  of  contagion,  the  propagation  of  which, 
is  known  to  be  much  promoted  by  the  intercourfe  of  the  loweas 
clafs  of  the  poor. 

If  the  above  meafures  for  the  purification  of  dwelling  houfes 
have  been  affiduoufly  carried  into  execution  in  November,  a 

3 frees- 
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BOOK  freer  communication  may  fafely  take  place  in  the  following  month, 
v— ' Unneceffary  concourfe,  and  affemblies,  fhould  hill,  however,  be 
difcouraged;  and  even  the  churches  fhould  remain  fhut,  till 
the  peftilentiai  burials  be  reduced  very  low:  their  total  ceffation 
is,  perhaps,  not  yet  to  be  expected.  Such  of  the  churches  as  from 
neceffity  may  have  been  employed  as  temporary  receptacles  for 
perfons  removed  from  infedled  houfes,  fhould  be  carefully  cleanfed 
and  fmoked ; and,  it  may  be  advifable,  that  all  the  churches  in- 
difcriminately  fhould  be  well  aired  by  fires. 

In  regard  to  the  purification  of  merchandife  in  warehoufes,  in 
the  manner  pradtifed  at  Marfeilles,  I conceive  it  to  be  imprac- 
ticable in  fuch  a city  as  London,  and  if  an  early  embargo  has 
been  laid  on  trade,  numbers  of  warehoufes  muff  have  remained 
fhut  up  all  the  time  of  the  ficknefs,  which  would  render  it  un- 
neceffary in  refpedt  to  them.  Goods  of  a more  fufpicious  kind, 
which  have  not  been  thus  fhut  up,  might  be  fen t to  the' Laza- 
retto to  be  aired,  or  perhaps  be  fumigated  in  the  warehoufe. 
Some  precaution  of  this  nature  will  be  prudent,  in  relation  to 
the  neighbouring  flates,  which  may  more  readily  be  induced  to 
renew  their  intercourfe  and  commerce. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  fuch  multiplied  precautions  and 
reftraints,  befides  the  expence,  labour,  and  endlefs  inconveniencies, 
refulting  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  to  every  kind  of 
bufinefs,  appear  to  be  unneceffary  or  fuperfluous ; becaufe  the 
winter’s  cold  will  of  itfelf  put  a flop  to  the  diflemper.  And 
moreover,  that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  carry  purification,  fup- 
pofing  its  efficacy  admitted,  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfedlion,  but 
that  a quantity  of  infedted  fluff  muft  unavoidably  remain  fuffi- 
cient  to  revive  the  difeafe,  fhould  the  conflitution  of  the  en- 
fuing  year  prove  favourable  to  its  fpreading.  In  anfwer  to  this, 
I fhall  refer  to  what  has  been  already  laid  in  another  place3 , re- 


3 Sec  before,  book  iii.  chap.  v.  264.  2S0. 
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peating  only,  what  I have  before  ventured  to  offer  as  an  opinion, 
that  if  the  peftilential  conftitution  of  the  air  were  to  terminate 
completely  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  the  precautions  above 
recommended  would,  in  a great  meafure,  be  locally  fuperfluous; 
the  plague  would  ceafe  independently  of  them.  But  if  that  con- 
ftitution lingers  in  any  degree,  the  propofed  purification,  though 
imperfeCt  or  defective,  may  conduce,  at  leaft,  to  moderate  the 
progrefs  of  the  diftemper,  the  return  of  which  it  had  failed  in 
wholly  preventing ; it  may  fave  many  though  not  all*. 


I have  faid  locally  fuperfluous,  becaufe  though  it  may  happen, 
on  one  fuppofition,  to  be  of  little  fervice  to  the  town  itfelf,  it 
may  prove  of  material  confequence  to  other  places  not  hitherto 
vifited  ; for  there  is  no  doubt,  that  infectious  goods  which,  in  a 
town  juft  recovering  from  the  plague  feem  to  produce  little  or 
no  effeCt  on  thofe  who  handle  them,  are  capable,  if  tranfported 
to  other  places  yet  found,  of  there  communicating  the  infection. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  ftate  of  the  air,  as  it  refpeCts  conta- 
gion, may  in  two  places  not  far  diftant  differ  fo  effentially,  that 
while  the  diftemper  is  rapidly  decreafing  in  the  one,  it  may  be  in- 
creafing  in  the  other ; of  which  the  territory  of  Marfeilles,  as 
well  as  feveral  towns  of  Provence,  in  1720,  afford  inftances4 5* 


The  purification  of  dwelling-houfes,  furniture,  &c.  and  of 
fuch  fufpeCted  articles  of  merchandife  as  are  to  be  retailed,  and 
confumed  in  the  place  recovering,  is  a prudential  meafure  always 
to  be  adopted,  as  far  as  circumftances  will  permit,  and  falls  di- 
reCtly  under  the  department  of  the  local  police.  But  the  council 
of  health,  extending  its  care,  on  a wider  fcale,  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  comprehending  merchandife  intended  for  other 
countries,  as  well  as  that  for  home  confumption,  will  no  doubt 
think  proper  to  lay  the  capital,  or  manufacturing  towns,  under 

4 See  book  iii.  chap.  vi. 

5 Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  i.  p.  464.  Relat.  Hift.  p.  361.  See  alfo  before,  book  iv. 
<*hap.  v.  p.  263, 
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BOOK  fuch  temporary  reflraints,  as,  in  co-operation  with  the  regu- 
« — ,4-'  lations  of  other  towns  or  diftri6ts,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  mer- 
chandife  may  more  effedtually  prevent  the  contagion  from 
fpreading  in  the  country.  In  regard  to  foreign  commerce,  the 
council  will  alfo  fo  regulate  exportation,  that  other  nations 
may  the  fooner  be  induced  to  refume  their  trade  with  Britain, 
which  moft  probably  muft  have  been  interdidled6. 

\ 

When  the  communication  begins  to  be  more  free,  in  the  month 
of  December,  it  will  be  time  for  thofe  of  every  denomination  who 
have  been  employed  in  attendance  on  the  infedled,  and  can  now 
be  lpared  from  the  fervice,  to  retire  into  quarantine ; for  which 
it  would  feem  incumbent  on  the  liberality  of  the  public,  to  pro- 
vide the  accommodations.  The  magiftrates,  and  others  who 
have  hitherto  expofed  themfelves,  fhould  likewife  perform  a lhort 
quarantine. 

Thofe  who  (till  have  intercourfe  with  the  Tick,  fhould  be  de- 
barred promifcuous  communication,  and,  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
ufual  badge  of  diftinftion,  Convalefcents  of  whatever  rank  fhould 
fequelter  themfelves  till  fuch  time  as  their  ulcers  are  healed ; and 
after  their  quarantine,  they  fhould  be  wafhed  and  fumigated. 

While  the  city  indulges  the  pleafing  profpedt  of  returning 
calm  and  profperity,  frequent  alarms  are  to  be  expedted ; for 
the  diftemper  does  not  ceafe  at  once,  and  common  report  often 
exaggerates.’  The  continuance  of  the  plague,  in  a flight  degree, 
is  no  more  than  what  happens  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 

6 In  1665,  whilft  the  plague  raged  at  London,  neither  France,  Spain,  Naples, 
Portugal,  Holland,  or  Italy,  would  admit  our  manufa&ures  or  fhips  into  their 
ports,  though-  the  fhips  in  the  river  remained  free  till  Auguft.  The  prohibition  was 
continued  for  many  months  after  the  difeafe  declined.  The  Dutch  and  Flemings 
are  faid  to  have  made  a confiderable  advantage  of  the  times,  by  purchafing  our  ma- 
nufaftures  from  towns  not  infefted,  and  tranfporting  them  to  Spain  and  Italy;  for 
the  export  trade  of  the  out  ports  fuhfifled  fome  time  after  that  of  London  had  been 
prohibited. 

1 Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p.  278. 
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and  by  no  means  implies,  that  the  enfuing  year  will  infallibly  CHAP, 
prove  highly  pehilential.  . . 


In  the  year  1603,  there  died  of  the  plague,  at  London,  above 
thirty  thoufand,  according  to  the  bills  of  mortality;  in  the  year 
following,  under  nine  hundred.  In  1625,  there  died  above  thirty- 
five  thoufand;  and,  next  year,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
In  1636,  there  died  above  ten  thoufand;  next  year,  three  thou- 
fand; and  in  1638,  under  four  hundred8.  In  1665,  there  died, 
according  to  fome,  feventy  thoufand ; according  to  others,  ninety- 
thoufand  ; next  year,  about  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  ; and 
in  1667,  no  more  than  thirty-five.  Of  all  thole  years,  the 
plague  of  1625  terminated  the  mod:  rapidly.  Some  of  the  others 
continued  feveral  years  fuccellively,  with  little  or  no  interrup- 
tion ; but  in  none  of  them,  except  in  1637,  did  the  mortality  of  the 
fecond  year  bear  any  proportion  to  that  of  the  firfl.  There  is, 
however,  an  exception  to  this  general  remark,  in  the  century 
immediately  preceding;  for  in  1592,  eleven  thoufand  are  faid  to 
have  died  of  the  plague  ; and  in  1593,  ten  thoufand9. 


The  real  hate  of  the  plague,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  firfl  hage, 
if  due  pains  are  bellowed  in  procuring  intelligence,  will  be  in  the 
polfeflion  of  the  council  of  health  ; and  an  authentic  account 
ihould  be  publifhed  weekly.  The  policy,  in  fome  countries,  of 
deceiving  the  people,  with  a view  of  preventing  alarm ; and  of 
fending  abroad  falfe  accounts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  interrup- 
tion‘of  commerce  with  other  hates,  fhould  never  be  imitated. 
It  is  a wretched  expedient,  which  betrays  the  people  into  a per- 
fidious fecurity,  and  throws  them  off  their  guard  ; and  if  fo  much 
be  afcribed  to  the  effedts  of  fear  and  alarm  in  predifpofing  perfons 
to  infection,  furely  lefs  is  to  be  apprehended  when  they  are  gra- 
dually prepared,  from  the  beginning,  than  when  the  calamity 


* Graunt  thinks  it  probable,  that  about  one-fourth  more  died  of  the  plajue  than 
are  returned  for  fuch.  Nat,  h Polit.  Obf.  2d  edit,  1662. 

9 Ibid.  p.  31 
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K falls  upon  them  unexpectedly  at  once,  at  a time  too  when  the 
plague  has  become  more  contagious.  In  regard  to  other  ftates? 
without  effectually  impofing  on  them,  it  deftroys  public  confi- 
dence,  and  renders  them  juftly  fufpicious  of  all  future  favourable 
accounts,  though,  in  reality,  they  may  happen  to  be  true.  The 
interruption  of  commerce,  inftead  of  being  removed,  is  protraCted  ; 
and  the  moft  folemn  declarations  of  the  magiftrate  come  to  be  re- 
ceived with  diftruft.  The  people  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
authentic  information.  If  matters  carry  a favourable  appearance, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  for  mifreprefentation  ; if  otherwife,  it  is 
fit  they  fhould  know  the  undifguifed  truth.  The  provident  will 
make  their  arrangements  in  time,  and  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants, by  a compliance  with  necelfary  regulations,  will  more' 
cordially  co-operate  with  the  magiftrate,  who  they  truft  does 
not  deceive  them,  and  who  they  are  perfuaded  will  not  wantonly 
impofe  any  fuperfluous  reflraints,  for  averting  the  impending 
evil. 

But  however  much  the  plague  may  be  reduced  at  the  period 
we  are  now  treating  of,  and  however  inconfiderable  may  be  the  mor- 
tality, the  police  fhould  fteadily  perfevere  in  the  ufual  precautions 
of  immediately  feparating  the  Tick  from  the  found,  and  of  purify- 
ing the  infeCted  houfes ; the  inconvenience  will  bet  felt  by  a few 
individuals,  the  advantages,  in  cafe  of  the  diftemper’s  increafe, 
will  be  reaped  by  multitudes. 

Should  it  be  afked,  whether,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  appre- 
hended calamity  being  aClually  impendent,  the  precautions  fo 
confidently  propofed,  can  rationally  be  expedted  to  avert  it?  It 
may  be  anfwered,  that  the  experience  of  Marfeilles,  and  other 
places,  affords  good  reafon  for  thinking  they  may,  if  not  com- 
pletely, at  lead  in  a confiderable  degree  I0. 

How  far  the  continuance  of  the  plague  at  London,  eight  years 
at  one  time,  and  twelve  at  another,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  negledt 
1°  See  book  iii.  chap,  y. 
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of  fimilar  precautions,  has  been  fully  confidered  in  another  place  CBAP, 
Dr.  Mead  believed,  that  the  old  cuftom  of  fhutting  up  the  dif-  « — *1—/ 
eafed  and  the  healthy  together,  contributed  very  much  to  the 
long  continuance  of  the  plague,  every  time  it  was  at  London, 
and  that  it  had  as  ill  effedts  in  other  countries11.  But  I am  in- 
clined to  doubt  this ; for  though  that  cuftom,  on  many  accounts 
fo  juftly  condemned,  might  increafe  the  mortality,  while  prac- 
tifed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  prevailed  in  the  decline 
of  the  plague;  and  confequently  the  continuance  from  one  year 
to  another,  now  alluded  to,  cannot  be  imputed  to  that  caufe. 

Neither  does  it  appear,  when  the  pra&ice  was  difcontinued,  as 
in  1636,  and  1625,  that  the  plague  declined  fooner  than  at  other 
times:  on  the  contrary,  the  plague  of  1636  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tinued twelve  years 13. 

The  advantages  expe£ted  from  the  exa6t  purification  of  houfes> 
and  other  precautions,  proceed  on  a fuppofttion  that  ftridt  care 
be  taken,  at  the  fame  time,  to  prevent  the  reception  of  frefh 
infection  from  other  places;  without  which,  the  beft  meafures 
to  deftroy  what  already  lurks  in  fomites  within  the  town,  muff 
fail  in  their  purpofe. 

At  Marfeilles,  in  1722,  the  return  of  the  plague  was  imputed 
to  contagion  imported  from  Avignon  14;  and  perhaps  the  long 
continuance  of  it  formerly  at  London,  might  in  fome  inftances> 
be  owing  to  infe£tion  recently  imported  from  foreign  parts 15„ 

But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  a place  where  the 
plague-  has  raged,  and  is  now  declined,  ihould  be  on  its  guard, 
in  refpedl  to  other  places  where  it  is  beginning,  or  raging ; and 
more  efpecially  if  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  or  on  the  fame  iftand, 

11  See  book  iii.  chap.  vi.  p.  287. 

11  Mead,  p.  93. 

13  See  before,  p.  274. 

14  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  p.  ii.  p.  235.  See  alfc  before,  book  iii.  p.  2-84. 

**  See  b«foie,  book  iii.  p.  287. 
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K The  recovering  city  fhould  therefore  prohibit  intercourfe 
with  fufpe&ed  places,  and  receive  nothing  from  them  without 
the  precautions  already  defcribed ; it  fhould  exercife  the  fame 
circumfpedtion  with  regard  to  them,  that  they  did,  or  ought  to 
have  done,  in  their  intercourfe  with  it  under  fimilar  circum- 
ftances. 

If  matters  goon  favourably  through  the  winter,  and  no  re- 
markable increafe  of  frefh  accidents  be  obferved  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  there  will  be  ground  to  hope  the  beft ; but  no 
certain  judgment  can  be  formed  earlier  than  June,  before  which 
time,  it  would  appear,  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  that  the  plague 
at  London,  feldom  made  confiderable  progrefs.  In  the  bills  now 
before  me,  I find  no  peftilential  funerals  in  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary and  February;  and  in  1636,  and  16 65,  none  till  April. 
In  May,  the  increafe  of  the  burials  became  more  fenfible,  and 
hill  more  fo  in  June. 

Should  no  confiderable  increafe  of  frefh  accidents  be  remarked 
in  June,  the  plague  will,  in  all  probability,  either  ceafe  foon,  or 
linger  in  a flight  degree  till  the  winter,  purfuing  its  ufual  courfe, 
as  to  increafe  and  decline,  through  the  fubfequent  months.  This 
event  will  fhow  the  hate  of  the  air  to  be  flightly  difpofed  to 
favour  contagion ; but  if  no  accidents,  or  very  few  are  obferved 
in  June,  there  will  be  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  pehilential 
conhitution  of  the  air  is  completely  changed. 

In  the  firh  cafe,  the  number  of  fick  being  inconfiderable,  it 
will  be  attended  with  little  inconvenience  or  difficulty  to  con- 
tinue the  former  regulations,  refpedting  infedted  families,  and 
they  ought  indeed  to  be  hrongly  enforced,  in  order  to  exter- 
minate the  lingering  infection ; for  although  the  hate  of  the  air, 
at  that  time,  may  be  but  flightly  difpofed  to  favour  conta- 
gion, it  may  poffibly  become  more  fo  in  the  enfuing  year,  as 
happened  at  Aleppo,  in  1761  and  1762,  and  proper  precaution's, 

if 
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if  at  the  fame  time  care  be  taken  in  regard  to  intercourfe  with  CHAP, 
other  infedted  places,  may  probably  fave  the  city  from  a more 
formidable  vifitation,  even  on  the  fuppofition  of  a change  favour- 
able to  contagion  taking  place  in  the  air.  After  the  great  mortality 
in  London,  in  1603,  when  above  thirty  thoufand  are  faid  to  have 
died,  the  burials,  in  the  year  following,  were  reduced  to  nine 
hundred;  and,  in  1605,  to  four  hundred  and  forty:  but  they 
increafed  confiderably  in  the  three  fubfequent  years ; and,  in 
1609,  amounted  to  four  thoufand  two  hundred.  In  1636,  ten 
thoufand  and  four  hundred  died  ; next  year,  three  thoufand  and 
eighty-three;  and,  in  the  two  fucceeding  years,  the  burials  were 
reduced  to  lefs  than  four  hundred  annually  ; but  after  this  they 
again  increafed,  and,  in  1647,  ro^e  three  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred. The  long  continuance  of  the  plague,  in  fome  ofthefein- 
ftances,  might  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  be  owing  to  negledt  on  the 
part  of  the  police,  and  to  the  rafh  intercourfe  of  the  people,  when 
they  had  got  rid  of  their  former  apprehcnfions I&. 


In  the  fecond  cafe,,  that  is  when  no  accidents,  or  very  few 
are  obferved  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  the  attention  of  the 
police  fhould  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  prevention  of  intercourfe, 
or  commerce,  with  other  infe6ted  places  ; efpecially  if  the  plague 
continues  in  the  ifland,  or  happens  to  rage  in  any  of  the  neigh-* 
bouring  ftates,  on  the  Continent. 

The  political  regulations  treated  of  in  this  and  the  three 
chapters  immediately  preceding,  have  been  chiefly  collected  from 
writers  who  produce  experience  in  fupport  of  the  precepts  they 
recommend.  A few  alterations,  which  have  been  occafionally 
introduced,,  were  fuggefted  by  an  attentive  comparifon  of  thofe 
feveral  authorities,  and  by  circumftances  in  the  general  courfe  of 
the  plague,  which  I have  had  occafion  to  obferve  myfelf,  and. 
which  made  an  impreflion  upon  me  at  the  time.  I am  fully  fen- 
fible,  however,  that  the  meafures  I have  fele<Sted  will  admit  of 

16  See  before  book  iii.  chap.  v.  and  vi.  and  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p.  264. 
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BOOK  improvement,  and  of  being  new  modelled,  by  perfons  more  con- 
u—yr— ; verfant  with  the  general  adminiftration  of  police,  and  confe* 
quently  better  qualified  for  adapting  and  applying  it  to  particular 
circumftances  and  fituations  than  I pretend  to  be.  The  fpirit 
of  them,  I conceive  to  be  founded  on  found  authority;  the  detail 
will,  I doubt,  be  found  in  many  points  defective,  in  others 
liable  to  objection : but  they  may  be  variously  corre&ed  and  mo- 
dified, and  the  fpirit  of  them  hill  preferved. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Medical  prefervative  regulations  againfl  the  plague — Mode  of  fumigation 
defcribed — Materials  employed  for  that  purpofe — Experience  in  favour 
of  the  practice,  but  its  effects  perhaps  exaggerated — Kindling  fires  in 
the  fireets , and  firing  of  cannon,  appear  to  be  of  no  fervice — An 
error  ref  peeling  the  practice  of  the  Arabians — External  and  internal 
prefervatives — The  P refer  iptions  of  the  College  require  re)ormation — 
Extemporaneous  preferiptions  Jhould  be  Jimple , and  of  eafy  preparation — 
Jjfues,  and  tobacco , as  prefervatives — Precautions  for  fuch  as  approach 
the  filch , &c. 

FREQUENT  mention  having  been  made,  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  of  the  pra6tice  of  fumigation,  for  purifying  infetfted 
houfes,  and  goods,  I fhall  here  give  a defeription,  from  Mu- 
ratori,  of  the  manner  of  performing  that  operation  in  Italy ; and 
fubjoin  a lift  of  feme  of  the  principal  ingredients  ufually  employed1. 

1 Lib.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  74.  This  author  has  alfo  in  his  fecond  book,  made  many 
large  collections,  from  various  writers,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  chapter. 


Letters  relating  to  the  Plague,  by  Theophilus  Lobb,  M.  U.  London,  1745,  may 
alfo  be  confulteeh  3 

The 
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The  infected  apparel,  linen,  Iheets,  coverlets,  &c.  are  to  be 
fpread  out  upon  lines,  ftretched  acrofs  the  chamber,  the  learns, 
of  fuch  articles  as  require  it,  being  unript.  The  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys  are  then  to  be  Ihut  up,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  fmoke 
from  making  its  efcape  too  foon.  When  this  is  done,  four  or 
live  pounds  of  dry  hay  are  placed  at  bottom,  and  upon  that  are 
ilrewed  four  handfuls  of  the  ingredients  in  powder,  which  being 
covered  with  a little  more  hay,  the  whole  is  fprinkled  with  vi- 
negar, in  order  that  the  materials  may  not  be  confumed  too  fait. 
The  lire  is  applied  in  feveral  places  at  the  bottom,  the  hay  being 
raifed  and  fnpported  by  a poker;  and  after  the  whole  is  well 
kindled,  the  perfon  employed,  immediately  retiring,  takes  care  to 
Ihut  the  door.  The  houfe,  or  chamber,  remain  clofe  lhut  up 
three  days ; after  which  the  houfe  and  goods  are  carefully  aired. 


CHAP. 
YI . 


The  combuftible  materials,  I fuppofe,  are  laid  upon  a brafier, 
which  may  anfwer  very  well  in  Italy,  where  the  floors  are  gene- 
rally brick  or  plalter;  but  for  boarded  floors,  the  lire  mult  be 
guarded  by  a better  apparatus,  to  prevent  accidents. 


The  method  of  fmoking  Chips,  defcribed  by  Dr.  Lind,  feems 
preferable  to  this.  After  carefully  Hopping  up  all  the  openings 
and  crevices,  a number  of  iron  pots,  properly  fecured,  are  placed 
in  the  hold,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  contain  a layer  of  charcoal  at 
the  bottom,  then  a layer  of  brimftone,  and  lo  alternately  three 
or  four  layers  of  each.  On  the  top,  forne  oakum,  dipped  in  tar, 
is  laid  to  ferve  as  a match  2. 

The  objedt  here  is  to  confine  the  heat,  and  fmoke,  a confider- 
able  time,  both  being  confidered  as  the  moft  powerful  agents 
for  deftroying  infection.  4 4 From  the  known  and  experienced 
4 ‘ efficacy  of  fumigation  (in  refpedt  to  Ihips)  it  appears  that  lire 

2 Lind’s  DifTertation  on  Fevers,  ad  edit.  p.  22S. 
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“ and  fmoke  are  the  mold  powerful  agents  for  annihilating  infec- 
“ tion,  and  it  may  be  prefumed,  even  the  plague  itfelf3.” 


A great  variety  of  fubftances  have  been  recommended  for  the 
purpofe  of  fumigation,  and  a number  of  compofitions  have  been  em- 
ployed, confiding  of  a farrago  of  ingredients  which,  though  they 
enhance  the  cod,  add  nothing  perhaps  to  the  efficacy  of  the  compo- 
fition.  The  effedts  expedled  from  fumigation  depend  lefs  on  the 
fpeciffc  quality  of  the  combudible  materials,  than  on  the  mode 
of  its  application,  which  ihould  be  fo  condudted,  that  the  heat 
and  fmoke  may  penetrate  into  every  corner  and  recefs. 

* 

The  following  are  the  principal  ingredients  that  have  been 
employed  in  fumigation  : fulphur,  yellow  and  white  arfenick, 
nitre,  charcoal,  gun-powder,  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  frankincenfe,  vi- 
negar, tobacco,  juniper  berries,  pine  tops  and  ihavings. 

The  fetid  and  aromatic  gums,  with  the  codly  fpices  and  bal- 
fams,  may  very  fafely  be  fpared ; and  even  the  more  common 
aromatic  herbs,  as  fage,  rofemary,  mint,  lavender,  &c.  would 
feem  to  be  not  neceflary,  except  in  the  chambers  of  the  Tick,  in 
compliance  with  common  prejudice ; but  none  of  them  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  deam  of  vinegar,  plain  or  camphorated,  or  to  gun- 
powder a little  moidened. 

The  Italian  compofition  for  fumigation  might  therefore  be  re- 
formed, leaving  feveral  of  the  more  codly  ingredients  out,  with- 
out impairing  its  virtue.  The  forms  mentioned  by  Muratori 
might  be  thus  reduced4. 

Sulphur,  5 pounds. 

Orpiment,  2 pounds. 

Common  Frankincenfe,  and 
Juniper  Berries,  of  each  3 pounds. 


3 Lind’s  DifTertation  on  Fevers,  2d.  edit.  p.  229.  See  before  on  this  fubjed,  p.  423. 

4 Muratori,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  72.- 
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To  thefe,  after  being  reduced  to  a powder,  are  added : 
Shavings  of  the  Pine  Tree,  5 pounds. 

Bran,  20  pounds. 

In  like  manner  a ftill  ftronger  fumigation  is  prepared,  by  in- 
creafing  the  proportion  of  fulphur,  and  adding  one  pound  of 
White  Arfenick. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  fumigations,  is  ufed  for  the  purification  of 
infcdled  houfes;  the  fecond,  for  Lazarettos,  fepulchers,  and  fluff 
more  ftrongly  tainted  than  common  furniture.  A third  fumigation, 
intended  for  perfons  and  their  apparel,  who  are  obliged  to  ap- 
proach the  fick,  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  aromatic  gums,  and 
fpiceries,  without  arfenick s.  But  plain  fulphur,  fi  ankincenfe, 
pine  lhavings,  and  bran  would  anfwer  equally  well. 

The  early  orders  of  1603,  againft  the  infection  of  the  plague, 
exprefsly  enjoin  the  alternative  of  burning  infected  goods,  or 
airing  and  fumigating  them,  as  dire£ted  by  the  College.  In  1636, 
and  probably  before,  this  article  was  confirmed  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  and  ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  examiner.  The 
removal  of  goods  from  infe6ted  houfes  was  at  the  fame  time 
prohibited,  till  after  the  expiration  of  two  months.  Both  orders 
were  repealed  in  1665,  by  the  mayor;  but  the  College,  who  in 
1636,  had  advifed  that  no  infefted  (tuff  fhould  be  removed  fooner 
than  fix  months  after  the  ceflation  of  the  diftemper  in  the  houfe, 
in  their  advice  of  1665,  ma-ke  no  alteration  in  that  term. 

Notwith (landing  the  publication  of  the  above  orders,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  ever  were  (tridtly,  or  in  general,  car- 
ried into  execution,  with  a view  of  purifying  infected  houfes, 
after  the  families  had  retired  from  them.  This  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Hodges’s  Account  of  the  Plague’s  decline,  in  1665,  at 

5 Muratori,  lib.  i.  cap. ix.  p.  73. 
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K leaft  in  refpedt  to  that  year;  and  from  the  mild  nature  of  the  fu- 
„•  migations  prefcribed,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  employing  them,  they 
would  appear  rather  to  have  been  intended  for  the  corredtion  of  the 
air  in  houfes  inhabited,  than  for  the  thorough  expurgation  of 
goods  highly  fufpedted  : indeed  had  proper  purification  been  prac- 
tifed,  the  terms  of  fix,  or  even  of  two  months,  affixed  for  the 
removal  of  goods  from  infedted  houfes,  would  have  been  fuper- 
fiuoufly  long.f 

Muratori,  after  remarking  that  fumigation  was  ufed  anciently, 
in  the  peffiience,  fays,  the  pradtice  was  brought  into  more  ge- 
neral ufe,  by  P.  Maurizio  da  Tolono,  a Capuchin,  who  had  great 
fuccefs  with  it,  in  the  plague  of  Genoa,  in  1657.  He  obferves 
further,  that  Francefco  Ranchino,  and  others,  were  of  opinion, 
that  fetid  and  poifonous  fumes  were  the  moft  effedtual.  De- 
clining however  a decifion  of  this  point,  he  refers  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Capuchin,  who  delivers  liimfelf  to  the  following 
purpofe.  44  That  his  milder  fumigation,  intended  for  perfons  obliged 
44  to  go  among  the  infedted,  or  otherwife  to  expofe  themfelves 
44  to  danger,  was  an  admirable  prefer vative,  and  was  ufed  with  re- 
44  markable  fuccefs  in  Genoa,  in  1657;  the  fumigation  being  ap- 
44  plied  to  the  perfon,  and  his  clothes,  before  coming  out  from 

44  his  houfe.” He  adds  further,  44  that  the  application  of  his 

45  other  fumigations  rendered  the  former  practice,  of  burning  in- 
44  fectcd  or  fufpected  goods,  unneceffary ; as  alfo  the  fhutting 
44  up  infected  houfes,  which  being  abandoned  by  their  inhabi- 
44  tants,  were  left  expofed  to  the  depredation  of  robbers.  He 
44  acknowledges,  that  infected  goods  may  be  purified  by  proper 
44  expofure  to  the  air,  but  then  a fpace  of  forty  days  is  requifite 
44  for  their  purgation,  during  which  time  they  are  fubjedt  to 
44  many  inconveniences,  befides  being  fpoilt  by  the  rain,  or  ftolcn 
44  by  thieves:  whereas,  by  his  method,  twenty-four  hours  are 
44  fufficient  for  the  purifying  not  only  houfes,  with  their  fur- 
44  niture,  but  even  Lazarettos,  and  the  infedted  beds  of  the  nek.’* 
Muratori  fubjoins  two  inftances  of  the  good  effedts  of  fumiga- 

f Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p.  261,  267* 
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tion,  at  Venice,  in  1576  ; and  at  Malta,  in  1675;  and  gives  feveral  CHAP, 
inftances  of  the  bad  confequences  of  the  negledl  of  fuch  pre-  <. 
cautions,  at  Rome,  in  1656;  at  Marfeilles,  in  1649;  anc^  at 
Modena,  in  1630,  alfo  at  Palermo,  Florence,  &c.6 

Notwithflanding  thefe  authorities,  in  favour  of  fumigation, 

Dr.  Mead  appears  to  think  the  practice  injudicious,  if  not  pre- 
judicial, the  fumes  of  vinegar,  and  perhaps  brimftone  excepted^ 
founding  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the  pradtice  of  the  Arabians, 
who,  he  fays,  recommend  the  keeping  the  houfes  cool  and  airy, 
and  ftrewing  them  with  cooling  herbs,  as  rofes,  violets,  water 
lillies,  See.  fprinkling  them  at  the  fame  time  with  vinegar.  But 
I apprehend  there  is  a little  inaccuracy  in  this  reprefentation  of 
the  Arabian  pradfcice ; for  though  the  Arab  writers  certainly  re- 
commend the  keeping  the  houfes  cool,  &c.  they  are  far  from 
condemning  fumigation  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  gums.  The 
fadb  is,  the  Arabians  made  a very  material  diftindlion,  which  the 
Doctor  feems  not  to  have  attended  to,  namely,  between  the  re- 
gimen for  perfons  lying  fick  in  peftilential  diforders,  and  perfons, 
yet  in  good  health,  ufing  precautions  for  their  prefervation.  The 
cooling  regimen  was  recommended  to  the  former ; but  to  the 
latter  were  recommended,  amongft  other  things,  ambergrife, 
aloes  wood,  mufk,  frankincenfe,  ftorax,  fandarac,  and  affafeetida  ; 
alfo  the  chewing  of  cloves,  maftic,  labdanum,  &c.  befides  various- 
aromatic  compofitions,  to  be  taken  internally7 8.  Doctor  Mead- 
is  therefore  miftaken  when  he  afferts  the  Arabian  practice  to 
be  directly  contrary  to  what  modern  authors  moftly  advife, 
which  is,  44  to  make  fumes  with  hot  things,  as  benzoin,  frank- 
44  incenfe,  affafeetida,  fcorax,  &c.  from  which  I fee  no  reafon  to 
44  expect  any  virtue  to  deftroy  the  matter  of  infection,  or  to 
44  keep  particular  places  from  a difpofition  to  receive  it,  which; 

44  are  the  only  things  to  be  aimed  ats.” 

6 Muratori,  lib.  i.  c,  Jx. 

7 Avicenna,  lib.  iv.  fen.  i.  T raft.  4.  chap.  4. 

8 Mead,  p.  1 2 1.. 
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It  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  thefe  fumes 
operate,  in  deftroying  the  matter  of  infection  ; and,  till  the  matter 
of  infection  be  better  underflood,  it  will  not  be  more  ealy  to  account 
for  the  operation  of  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  or  fulphur,  which 
Doctor  Mead  admits  to  be  ufeful ; but  his  doubts  derive  no  fup- 
port  from  the  practice  of  the  Arabians,  (who,  he  thinks,  were  belt 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  peftilence)  in  as  much  as  they 
■ufed  the  very  fubftances  he  condemns  : nor  has  he  produced 
any  evidence  for  hot  fumes  being  generally  ufelefs.  “ As  hot 
“ fumes,  (fays  he)  appear  to  be  generally  ufelefs,  fo  the  fleams 
“ of  poifonous  minerals  ought  to  be  fufpected  as  dangerous ; and 
“ therefore,  I cannot  but  diffuade  the  ufe  of  all  fumigations 
“ with  mercury  or  arfenic9.” 


Arfenical  fumigations  are  ufed  only  for  the  purification  of 
houfes,  and  furniture  ftrongly  infected,  and  experience  has  not 
fhown  them  to  be  prejudicial : whether  they  add  any  thing  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  other  ingredients,  is  another  queftion.  Lind 
mentions  the  audition  of  arfenic  to  charcoal  fires,  and  brimftone, 
for  the  purification  of  infected  lhips,  without  expreffing  any  ap- 
prehenfion  of  dangerous  confequences,  if  the  people,  employed 
in  the  procefs,  retreat  immediately  upon  fetting  fire  to  the  ma- 
terials10. He  obferves,  that  the  fumes  of  charcoal  and  brimftone 
do  not  deftroy  fome  fpecies  of  vermin,  particularly  lice,  but  does 
not  fay,  whether  or  not  they  are  deftroycd  by  arfenical  fumiga- 
tion. He  has  known  wood  fires,  fprinkled  with  brimftone,  flop 
the  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox11,  “in  a word,  (fays  he)  aju- 
“ dicious  and  proper  application  of  fire  and  fmoke  is  the  true 
“ means  appropriated  for  the  deftruction,  and  utter  extinction, 
“ of  the  moft  malignant  fources  of  difeafe.” 

e Mead,  p.  122. 

10  Lind,  p.  229. 

11  Ibid.  p.  232. 
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The  materials  found  fo  fuccefsful  by  Lind,  were  tobacco,  CHAP. 
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charcoal,  brimftone,  and  wood.  The  more  coftly  gums,  per-  1 h 
fumes,  aromatic  herbs,  woods,  and  feeds,  may  perhaps  add  to  the 
elegance,  though  not  to  the  efficacy  of  the  various  compofitions 
employed  for  purgation  of  infected  fubftances ; but  there  appears 
noreafon,  from  experience,  for  thinking  they  impair  the  virtues 
of  vegetable  fmoke,  or  that,  from  their  heating  qualities,  they 
can  prove  prejudicial  to  inanimate  fubftances. 

I have  collected  the  above  authorities,  with  a view  to  refcue 
the  practice  of  fumigation,  as  a means  of  purifying  infected  goods, 
from  the  derogation  implied  in  Doctor  Mead’s  manner  ofexpreff- 
ing  himfelf  on  the  fubject ; and  I am  alio  obliged  to  .differ  from 
him,  in  what  follows,  “ when  the  fick  families  are  removed,  all 
44  the  goods  of  the  houfes,  in  which  they  were,  fhould  be  burnt, 

44  or  rather  buried  deep  under  ground  - - - and  moreover,  the 
44  houfes  themfelves  may  like  wife  be  deflroyed  by  fire,  if  that 
4 'can  conveniently  be  done,  that  is,  if  they  are  remote  enough 
44  from  others ; otherwife  it  may  fuffice  to  have  them  thoroughly 
44  cleanfed,  and  then  plaflered  up 12.” 

The  burning  of  houfes  in  a town  muff,  for  the  molt  part,  be 
attended  with  danger;  and  the  burning  of  furniture,  &c.  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  occafion  dangerous  concealment,  and 
theft,  befides  many  other  in  conveniences.  Fumigation,  in  many 
inflances,  has  proved  fuccefsful,  and,  if  adopted  previoufly  to 
the  plaftering  the  houfes,  the  workmen  employed  would  run  lefs 
rifk  of  infection. 

At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confeffed  the  fuccefs  afcribed  to 
P.  Maurizio  feems  fomewhat  exaggerated  ; for  it  would  appear 
that  he  practifed  in  the  decline  of  the  plague,  when  the  diftem- 
per  in  itfelf  is  lefs  contagious.  An  Auguftine  Father,  who  was 
very  active  in  one  of  the  Lazarettos  of  Genoa,  in  1657,  and  who 

22  Mead,  p.  108. 
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OK  gives  a minute  detail  of  that,  and  all  the  other  Lazarettos,  re- 
— marks,  that  feveral  of  thofe  employed  in  purifying  the  houfes 
were  themfelves  infected;  and  though'  he  gives  them  all  due 
credit  for  expofing  themfelves  fo  boldly,  for  the  public  good, 
he  doubts  the  utility  of  their  operations13. 

The  principal  objections  to  fumigation  made  by  this  Father, 
were,  firft,  the  impoflibility  of  fumigating  all  the  infected  fub- 
ftances  contained  in  a city  which  has  juft  before  been  ravaged 
by  the  plague  : fecondly,  that  the  operation  is  unneceffary,  be- 
caufe  fuch  fubftances  lofe  their  infectious  property  when  the  pef- 
tilential  f afon  terminates;  and  laftly,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
a plague,  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  thofe  employed  as 
fumigators  fpreading  the  infection  in  parts  of  the  town  not  before 
infected.  In  refpect  to  the  firft  and  fecond  objection,  I {hall 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  faid  on  the  fubject,  on  former 
occafions,  in  this  work14;  and  the  confequences  apprehended  in 
the  third,  might  be  prevented  by  not  permitting  thofe  employed 
in  fumigating  infected  houfes  to  enter  fuch  houfes  as  are  yet 
found,  and  v inch  only  have  recourfe  to  fumigation  as  a prefervative. 

Doctor  Mead  thinks  the  objections  made  to  fires  in  the  ftreets,  in 
the  time  of  peftilence,  may  be  applied  to  the  firing  of  guns,  which 
fome  have  too  raihly  advifed15.  Dr.  Lind  alfo  objrCts  to  the  “ burn- 
“ ing  large  fires  in  the  open  air,  in  the  ftreets,  and  about  the  walls 
tc  of  town — as  they  may  perhaps  produce  a confumptjon  and  a de- 
c‘  ftruftion  of  that  piincinle  in  the  air  which  is  equally  the  food 
“ of  animal  life  and  of  fire16” — but  thefe  objections  do  cer- 
tainly not  apply  to  the  firing  of  guns,  which  is  only  a kind  of 
fumigation,  and  which  may  be  indeed  of  little  fervice  in  the  wide 

13  Lazaretti  deilla  Citta  & Riviere  di  Genoa  del.  1657,  da  AnterO  Maria  da  S.  Bona 
Ventura,  fcalzo  Agoftiniano.  Gen.  1658.  cap.  xxxi.  lib.  iii. 

*+  See  page  269,  272,  283,  293,  and  book  v.  chap.  v.  p.  422  to  427. 

15  Mead,  p.  119. 

16  Lind  on  Fevers,  p.  230. 
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fpace  of  the  open  air,  but  cannot  be  reckoned  prejudicial,  like  CHAP, 
univerfal  fires  in  the  flreets  of  an  infe6led  town.  At  any  rate  it  , J 
cannot  be  termed  a rafh  advice ; for  it  had  long  been  a (landing  ar- 
ticle in  the  advice  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  of  London,  and 
was  repeated  in  1665.  But  the  fumes  of  gunpowder  are  recom- 
mended by  Lind,  next  to  the  fmoke  of  wood,  for  purifying  tainted 
air,  that  is,  where  applied  properly;  and  they  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  quite  inoffenfive  to  the  lungs,  fo  as  to  be  ufed 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Tick 17 . 

In  my  opinion,  little  benefit  can  be  expected,  either  from  making 
univerfal  fires,  or  firing  great  guns  ; though  I think  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  great  mortality  at  London  (no  lefs  than 
four  thoufand  in  one  night)  can*juflly  be  imputed  to  the  fires 
made  in  the  flreets.  Hodges  himfelf  was  at  a lofs  whether  to 
afcribe  it  to  that  caufe  alone,  or  to  the  heavy  rains  which  fell 
at  the  fame  time  f , and  were  followed  by  a wet  conflitution  of  air. 

The  experiment  was  injudicioufly  made,  when  the  plague  was 
increafing  very  fafl.  In  the  lafl  week  of  Augufl,  there  died  fix 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  two ; in  the  firft  week  of  September, 
fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  It  was  in  the  in- 
terval, between  the  firft  and  the  third  week,  that  the  fires  were 
made ; therefore  if  the  mortality  fo  remarkably  increafed  in  one 
night,  it  mu  ft  have  as  remarkably  decreafed  in  fome  of  the 
others;  for  the  burials,  in  the  fecond  week,  appear  to  have  been 
fewer  than  in  the  firft.  In  the  third  week  of  September,  the 
diftemper  got  to  its  height,  and  after  that  decreafed l8. 

The  experiment  of  kindling  fires  in  the  flreets  was  tried  like- 
wife  at  Marfeilles,  without  fuccefs ; but  not  in  the  fame  manner 
as  at  London,  either  as  to  the  period,  or  the  mode,  of  its  apA  li- 

17  Lind,  p.  234 

See  table,  book  iii.  p,  276. 

f Loimologia,  p.  20. 
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BOOK  cation.  At  Marfeilles,  the  fires  were  made  in  the  public  fquares, 

. V1‘ . and  round  the  walls  of  the  town ; each  houfekeeper,  at  the  fame 
hour,  being  advifed  to  make  a fire  before  his  door,  and  to  fumi- 
gate the  interior  of  his  houfe,  with  fulphur,  expofing,  to  the 
fmoke  within,  whatever  had  been  in  ufe  fince  the  beginning  of 
July19.  This  operation,  by  the  advice  of  M.  Sicard,  was  to  be 
repeated  three  nights  fucceflively,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
made  one  night  only,  for  the  ordinance  was  publifhed  the  fecond 
of  Auguft,  and  on  the  third  the  fires  were  foreborn20. 

The  period  of  making  the  experiment  was  alfo  different  ;>  for  in 
the  beginning  of  Augufl  the  plague  at  Marfeilles  had  only  begun  to 
increafe  ; whereas,  at  London,  before  the  fires  were  made,  it  had 
made  great  progrefs,  and  indeed liad  very  nearly  reached  its  height* 
If  the  experiment,  at  Marfeilles,  had  been  deferred  till  September, 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  diftemper,  in  the  firft  fortnight  of  that 
month,  would  probably,  as  at  London,  have  been  imputed  to 
the  fires.  At  Toulon,  in  1721,  fires  were  made  univerfally  in  the 
ftreets,  with  equally  ill  fuccefs 

From  the  application  of  fire  and  fmoke,  in  the  manner  above 
defcribed,  little  benefit  can  be  expedled,  at  any  period  of  the  plague. 
Where  the  diftemper  has  already  fpread  far,  the  fick  may  be  in- 
jured, or  at  leaft  incommoded,  by  the  heat  and  fmoke  ; and  in 
refpedt  to  perfons  yet  found,  or  infedted  furniture,  they  would 
receive  more  certain  benefit  from  an  application  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  houfes,  than  in  the  open  air.  Early  in  the  feafon, 
when  the  diftemper  is  confined  to  two  or  three  ftreets,  the 
making  fires,  univerfally  in  the  town,  mu  ft  be  fuperfluous.  Smoke 
can  certainly  be  of  no  fervice  as  a cure  for  the  difeafe ; and  as  a 
prefervative  for  thofe  in  health,  "it  would  feem  to  be  chiefly  of 
ufe  in  extinguifhing,  or  expelling  the  infection  that  may  happen 

19  Relat.  Hiftor.  p.  86. 

10  Journal  of  the  Plague  at  Marfeilles,  p.  10.  12. 

ai  Van  Swieten  Comment,  left.  1407.  vol.  v.  p.  165, 
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to  adhere  to  their  clothes,  or  other  things  around  them,  in  which  CHAP, 
view,  much  cannot  be  expedled  from  fires  made  in  the  open  air. 
Whether  fires  made  round  a diftridt  flrongly  infedted,  or  round 
a heap  of  putrifying  bodies,  to  preferve  contiguous  places  from 
the  pefliiential  effluvia,  may  not  be  of  fervice,  will  admit  of  more 
doubt;  efpecially  if  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  infedlious  particles 
are  rendered  inert,  or  are  deflroyed,  in  their  paffage  through  a 
denfe  fmoke“. 

On  a fuppofition  of  this  kind,  fumigation  is  employed  as  the 
means  of  preferving  thofe  from  contagion  who  expofe  themfelves 
in  the  chambers  of  the  lick  ; but  from  the  impofflbility  of  power* 
fully  applying  it,  in  this  cafe,  without  incommoding  the  Tick, 
it  is  not  much  to  be  depended*  on.  The  materials  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  are  benzoin,  myrrh,  amber,  maftic,  florax,  juniper 
berries,  pitch,  &c.  formed  into  little  rolls  with  common  gum 
mucilage:  fulphur  is  fometimes  added.  From  thefe  forms, 
fuch  ingredients  fhould  be  rejedted  as  are  offenfive  to  the  fick; 
and,  in  point  of  efficacy,  perhaps  nothing  is  preferable  to  gun- 
powder moiflened,  or  the  fleams  of  vinegar. 

Befides  fumigation,  various  remedies  are  recommended,  as  pre- 
fervatives,  external  and  internal.  Of  the  firfl  kind,  fome  are  to 
be  carried  in  the  hand,  or  worn  about  the  body,  or  otherwife 
applied  externally.  Little  need  be  faid  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
the  fmall  bags,  balls,  ointments,  or  amulets  are  compofed,  as 

22  Doftor  Moreland  propofed  wood  fires  to  be  made,  not  in  every  ftreet,  but 
“ (in  the  beginning  of  the  infection)  in  or  near  fuch  places  as  may  be  fuppofed 
likely  to  furnifh  confiderable  quantities  of  the  hurtful  vapours,  that  by  attacking 
them  as  it  were  in  their  quarters,  we  may  prevent  their  excurfions.”  He  did  not 
hope  to  cure  thofe  already  infetted,  but  to  obftruft  the  beginning  of  the  infettion. 

He  thought  coal  fires,  and  others  which  fill  the  air  with  fulphurous  vapours,  hurtful. 

Treatlfe  of  the  Plague , by  Dr.  Moreland  of  York,  p.  17.  Land.  1721.  I know  not 
what  could  be  Moreland’s  obje&ion  to  coal  fires  or  fulphurous  vapours,  which  have 
generally  been  recommended  by  others.  See  Hoffman’s  Medical  Syftem,  t.  ii.  p.  236. 

See  again  on  this  fubjeft,  VanSwieten,  vol.  v.  fe£t.  1407. 
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BOOK  they  have  no  juft  claims  to  the  title  of  antidotes,  and  are  for  the 
* moft  part  either  the  offspring  of  empirical  craft,  or  are  mere  inno- 
cent devices,  to  give  confidence  to  thofe  under  the  neceffity  of 
approaching  the  fick.  In  this  laft  view,  fuch  as  can  do  no  harm 
maybe  admitted,  in  compliance  with  popular  notions;  but 
amulets  of  poifonous,  or  doubtful  quality,  fhould  be  admitted 
with  more  caution,  or  rejedted23.  Some  of  the  perfumes  ordered 
by  the  College  are  perhaps  as  proper  as  any ; but  their  forms 
fhould  be  rendered  more  fimple,  excluding  coftly  ingredients, 
or  fuch  as  are  procured  with  difficulty.  No  difference,  perhaps, 
fhould  be  made  between  compofitions  of  this  kind  intended  for 
the  rich  or  the  poor;  the  latter,  by  their  fituations  in  life,  fland 
moft  expofed,  and  fhould  not  have  their  confidence  in  the  de- 
fenfative  leffened,  by  the  refle'dtion  that  their  poverty  muft  de- 
prive them  of  the  moft  efficacious.  The  pomander  prefcribed  for 
the  richer  fort,  by  the  College,  contains  lignum  aloes24,  which 
can  be  of  no  poffible  ufe,  when  inclofed  in  an  ivory  box,  be- 
caufe  it  emits  its  fcent  only  when  much  heated,  or  burning. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Aleppo  carry  a little  ball  of  labdanum 
in  their  hands ; or  fmell  to  vinegar  in  which  rue  has  been  fteeped. 

As  to  internal  prefervatives,  the  number  of  fimples  recom- 
mended, under  the  title  of  antidotes,  is  much  greater,  and  the 
compound  forms  are  in  general  moft  unjuftifiably  complex.  Me- 
dical books  are  filled  with  them,  and  with  eulogies  on  their 
approved  efficacy.  The  reader  may  find  a copious  colledtion  in 
Muratori25,  upon  which  it  is  needlefs  to  comment. 

The  College,  at  London,  in  1665,  made  fome  alterations,  on 
the  head  of  Inward  Medicines , leaving  out  a very  few  articles  of 

53  Muratori,  lib.  ii.  c.  p.  129.  See  alfo  a Treatife  of  the  Plague,  by  Thoinaa 
Lodge,  M.D.  Load.  1603. 

Advice  of  the  Phyficians,  xlL 
JVIuratori,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii. 
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the  old  forms,  and  fubftituting  others  in  their  place,  fome  of  which  CHAP, 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  juft  claim  to  fuperior  efficacy.  Among 
the  principal  new  compofitions  introduced,  are  fome  medicated 
ales,  diftilled  waters,  and  two  or  three  eledluaries;  of  all  which 
the  ingredients  are  fuperfluoufly  multiplied.  Among  the  old 
compofitions  retained,  is  one  calculated  for  the  rich,  and  which 
ftands  difgraced  by  the  following  ingredients ; oriental  bezoar, 
pearl,  hyacinth  ftone,  unicorns  horn,  and  lignum  aloes:  the 
proportion  of  the  laft  article  being  about  three  grains  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  other  ingredients. 

In  the  Epiftle,  dedicatory,  prefixed  to  the  advice  of  the  College 
in  1665,  it  is  faid,  “We  have  been  tender  in  omitting  many 
“ forms  and  prefcripts,  which  by  reafon  of  the  plainnefs  and 
“ homelinefs  of  them,  we  looked  upon  as  very  obnoxious,  to  be 
“ cenfured  and  vilified,  efpecially  by  perfons  pretending  to  rare 
Ci  preparations  and  fecrets : we  confidered  that  our  predecefiors 
“ (amongft  whom  were  then  the  mo  ft  eminent  phyficians  in 
“ England,  and  fuch  as  had  experience  of  plagues  in  their  times, 

“ raging  to  a far  greater  height  than  through  God’s  mercy  any 
“ hath  done  fince)  might  fee  juft  caufe,  upon  their  experience 
“ and  fuccefs  to  bring  them  in.” 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  whenever  the  College  come  to  rcvife 
their  public  advice,  that  the  fame  fcrupulous  delicacy  will  no 
longer  reftrain  their  correblions.  Indeed  the  fame  reafon  for 
delicacy,  no  longer  exifts ; for  the  reigning  prejudices  in  favour 
of  names,  and  authorities,  which  at  that  time  rendered  a cau- 
tious refpedl,  in  fome  degree,  neceflary,  have,  in  the  long  interval 
which  Britain  has  providentially  enjoyed  free  from  the  plague, 
either  been  configned  to  oblivion,  or  retain  little  of  their  former 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men, 

■ . ■ . 1 

J 

The  reformation  that  in  the  prefent  century  has  taken  place 
in  moft  of  the  European  Difpenfatories,  more  efpecially  in  Britain, 
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SO  OK  has  disencumbered  the  Materia  Medica  of  many  ufelefs  articles  j 
and  the  later  improvements  in  pharmacy,  joined  with  the  modem 
more  fimple  mode  of  prescription,  have  prepared  the  way  for  high 
improvement  in  medical  diredtions  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  plague,  without  danger  of  offending  popular  opinions. 

In  a calamity,  to  which  all  are  liable,  all  are  entitled  to  the 
inoft  effedtual  prefervatives,  or  remedies,  that  can  be  procured ; 
and,  invidious  diftindlions  being  laid  afide,  the  liberality  of  an 
opulent  public  will  furnifh  thofe  with  fuch  remedies,  who  have 
themfelves  not  the  means  of  purchafing  them.  Indeed  it  pro- 
videntially happens,  that  compofitions  of  pompous  form,  and 
high  price,  very  often  owe  their  repute  to  ingredients  of  ima- 
ginary virtues,  liable,  from  their  coll,  or  their  rarity,  to  adulte- 
ration, and  which,  for  the  moll  part,  might  fafely  be  left  out 
altogether,  without  detriment  to  the  power  of  the  remedy. 

All  complex  domeftic  remedies  are  exceptionable,  in  times  of 
the  plague.  There  is  not  leifure,  as  at  other  times,  to  colledt 
the  various  herbs,  or  other  ingredients,  and  the  want  of  any 
one  of  them,  may  by  the  vulgar  be  confidered  as  a material 
defedt.  In  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  the  eafe  of  the  apo- 
thecary Should  alfo  be  confulted,  by  having  a few  official  com- 
positions eftablifhed  by  authority,  which,  in  difpenfing,  would 
require  little  more  than  merely  to  meafure  or  to  weigh.  Neither 
the  phyfician’s  time,  nor  that  of  the  apothecary,  Should  be 
wafted  in  long  receipts,  or  in  varying  forms  for  the  gratification 
of  caprice.  Remedies,  of  real  utility,  may  be  difpenfed  to  one 
hundred  patients,  in  the  time  that  is  required  to  the  making 
up  a few  finical  prescriptions,  for  half  a dozen. 

The  preservative  remedies,  external  as  well  as  internal,  pub- 
licly recommended,  Should  be  few  in  number,  to  prevent  people 
from  being  perplexed  in  their  choice.  The  Selection  of  ingre- 
dients Should  proceed  on  the  principle  already  laid  down  by  the 

College, 
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* 

College,  the  preference  being  given  to  “ fuch  as  are  eafieft  un-  Cy^p 
44  derftood,  procured  and  prepared ; and  moft  of  them  at  little  ' — 

44  charge  for  the  poor.’* 

It  feems  highly  expedient,  that  fome  compofitions,  under  the 
denomination  of  prefervatives,  fhould  be  prepared,  with  the 
fandtion  of  the  College,  and  fold  at  eafy  rates.  Many  perfons 
will  never  think  themfelves  fecure,  without  fomething  of  that 
kind,  and  where  they  cannot  find  antidotes  regularly  recom- 
mended, will  be  the  more  eafily  tempted  to  have  recourfe  to  every 
boafting  impoftor,  who  offers  his  noftrum : of  which  numbers*, 
at  fuch  times,  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  public 
credulity26. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  mufl  be  confeffed  that  prefervative  in- 
ternal remedies  do  not  appear  to  be  neceffary,  for  perfons  in 
good  health,  and,  except  where  there  is  a ftrong  prepofTeffion  in 
their  favour,  may  fafely  be  omitted.  A temperate  courfe  of 
life,  and  temperate  indulgence  in  cuftomary  liquors,  promife 
every  advantage  that  can  be  expedted  from  cordials,  and  ftoma- 
chics.  To  valetudinarians,  hypochondriacal  perfons,  and  others  of 
weak  nerves,  or  difturbed  digeftion,  fomething  medicinal,  befides 
wine,  may  perhaps  become  requifite  for  the  bowels,  and  for  pre- 
ferving  a conftant  and  falutary  moifture  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin  ; 
but  inanition,  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  ought  to  be  avoided ; 
and  all  evacuations  ought  in  general  to  be  profcribed,  in  refpedt 
to  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  way  of  infedtion. 

Terror,  defpondence,  and  other  debilitating  affedtions  of  the 
mind,  have  been  univerfally  held  of  moft  dangerous  tendency,  in 
times  of  peftilence.  On  the  contrary,  a regular  flow  of  fpirits, 
a temper  not  given  to  anticipate  evils,  or,  when  they  happen,  to 

a*  Hodges  Loimologia,  p.  21.  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p.  36* 
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BOOK  brood  over  them,  and  a lively  hope  of  efcaping  the  infedlion,  are 
u f conlidered  as  the  belt  fafeguards  againfl  contagion27.  But  thefe 
are  not  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  bellow ; they  are  the  bleff- 
ings  of  natural  conllitution,  and,  where  wanting,  mull  be 
fought  in  a chearful  alfociation  with  others  who  polfefs  them, 
and  by  engagements  that  divert  the  mind  frormthe  contemplation 
of  melancholy  objedls. 

As  prefervatives  againll  the  plague,  ififues  have  been  highly 
recommended,  and  by  lome  authors  are  reprefented  as  almoll  in- 
fallible28. I never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  them  opened  on 
purpofe,  with  this  view;  and  perhaps  when  a perfon  has  been 
fome  time  accuftomed  to  them,  they  may,  in  fome  degree,  lofe 
their  prefervative  effedl.  Multitudes,  of  both  fexes,  at  Aleppo, 
had  ilfues  in  their  arms,  it  being  there  a very  common  remedy 
in  a variety  of  chronic  diforders : but,  notwithllanding  thefe 
out-lets,  numbers  perilhed;  and  I did  not  remark  that  thofe 
who  had  them,  were  in  any  degree  lefs  liable  than  others  to  be 
infected. 

A fimilar  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  tobacco,  fo  much 
recommended  by  Diemerbroeck,  and  others28.  The  cullom  of 
fmoking  is  univerfal  among  both  men  and  women  of  all  ranks, 
at  Aleppo.  This  too,  from  its  being  habitually  pradlifed,  might 
perhaps  lofe  part  of  its  prophyladlic  virtue:  at  the  fame  time, 
thofe  who  ufe  it  as  a prefervative,  mull  always  be  fuppofed  in 
fome  degree  accullomed  to  it,  otherwife  the  violence  of  its  ope- 
ration, on  moll  perfons  upon  their  firll  beginning  to  fmoke, 
might  prove  hurtful.  It  fhould  further  be  obferved,  that  the 
tobacco  commonly  ufed  in  Syria  is  much  milder  than  the  Ame- 
rican, and  that  the  Oriental  fmokers  feldom,  or  never  fpit. 

a7  Muratori,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii. 

28  See  a variety  of  authorities  cited  by  Muratori,  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  I a r . and  Orrari 
jDefcriptio  Peftis,  p.  139. 

I9  Ibid.  p.  139. 
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It  is  a truth,  not  to  be  concealed,  that  a fpecific  prefervative  C 
againft  the  plague  remains  hitherto  among  the  medical  dejiderata.  v_ 
In  what  that  particular  flate  of  the  human  body  confifts,  which 
feerns  to  render  fome,  for  a long  courfe  of  time,  unfufceptible  of 
infedlion,  is  fo  entirely  unknown,  that  medical  art,  at  a lofs 
what  to  add,  or  what  to  takeaway,  cannot  adt  upon  any  gene- 
ral principles  of  pradtice ; nor  is  any  medicine  yet  difeovered,  of 
power  to  alter  or  deftroy  the  peftilential  poifon,  when  about  to 
invade  a fubjedl  predifpofed  to  its  reception. 

A ftrong  application  of  fire  and  frnoke  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience to  deftroy  the  contagious  particles,  or  to  expel  them 
from  certain  fubftances  to  which  they  ftrongly  adhere,  difperf- 
ing  them  in  the  air,  where  they  are  foon  diluted,  or  become 
inert.  But  the  human  frame,  could  it  fupport  fuch  an  appli- 
cation, would  receive  little  benefit  from  it,  if  infedted  ; nor  could 
thofe  yet  in  health  fuftain,  without  prejudice,  the  heat  and  denfe 
frnoke,  which  is  probably  required  for  the  perfect  extindtion  of 
the  infedtious  effluvia,  floating  in  the  confined  atmofphere  of 
a morbid  body.  The  milder  fumigations,  already  mentioned,  have 
therefore  been  contrived,  for  thofe  who  enter  the  chambers  of 
the  difeafed,  which,  without  incommoding  the  patient,  may  per- 
haps prove  of  fome  fervice  to  the  attendants. 

At  the  fame  time,  thofe  immediately  about  the  fick,  fhould 
pay  fome  regard  to  other  precautions,  ufually  recommended. 
They  fhould  guard  the  mouth  and  noftrils  with  vinegar,  avoid 
drawing  breath  when  clofe  to  the  bedfide,  or  fwallowing  their 
fpittle  while  they  remain  in  the  infedted  chamber.  Before  ap- 
proaching the  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  eruptions,  the 
bed-clothes  fhould  be  removed,  to  give  time  for  the  difper- 
fion  of  a confined  fteam,  which  immediately  difeovers  itfelf  to 
the  fenfes;  and  it  will  be  advifable  to  dip  the  hands  in  vinegar, 
before  handling  the  parts.  Upon  coming  out  of  the  chamber,  it 
is  proper  alfo  to  rinfe  the  mouth,  and  walli  the  hands,  with 

4 E vinegar, 
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K vinegar,  plain,  or  camphorated,  and  to  fumigate  the  clothes 
with  a little  nitre,  fulphur,  and  juniper  berries,  burnt  on  a hot  iron. 

Upon  returning  home,  it  may  be  advifable  to  fhift  clothes  im- 
mediately, hanging  thofe  taken  off'  upon  lines,  in  a fmall  chamber, 
to  be  again  fmoked,  and  afterwards  aired.  The  mouth  and  hands 
ought  to  be  once  more  well  wafhed,  and  the  hair  might  be  fu- 
migated with  a little  fulphur  and  nitre,  by  means  of  a pipe,  fo  as- 
not  to  incommode  the  lungs. 

A glafs  of  generous  wine,  or  any  other  cordial  more  agreeable 
to  the  choice,  may  be  taken  before  dinner,  in  cafe  of  languor, 
or  oppreflion  at  the  ftomach,  from  fatigue,  fetor,  or  apprehenfion. 
I found  a rummer  of  old  hock  very  grateful,  on  fuch  occafions, 
in  the  hot  weather. 

It  is  a general  and  rational  precept,  never  to  go  abroad 
faffing.  I do  not  conceive  there  is  any  neceffity  for  making 
alteration  in  the  cuftomary  breakfaft,  by  the  addition  of  any 
fuppofed  antidote,  difguftful  to  the  palate;  for  which  reafon 
medicated  ales,  tindtures,  or  other  prefervatives,  where  judged 
nfeful,  had  better  be  taken  feparately,  before,  or  after,  breakfaft. 
A fpoonful  or  two  of  Huxham’s  tindture  of  bark,  (of  which  I hap- 
pened to  have  a quantity  ready)  was  the  only  internal  prefervative 
I ever  took  myfelf.  It  was  taken  an  hour  after  breakfaft,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  For  thofe  who  cannot  eafily 
bear  fatigue  without  eating  between  breakfaft  and  dinner,  fome 
light  food  may  be  proper,  at  an  intermediate  hour,  in  order  to 
avoid  going  into  the  chambers  of  the  Tick  with  an  empty  ftomach  f 
in  the  forenoons.  In  fuch  circumftances,  after  a long  and  fatiguing 
morning,  I have  found  myfelf  difagreeably  affedted,  in  my  latter 
vifits,  and  have  been  fenfible  of  flight  giddinefs,  and  of  the  ap- 
petite flagging  at  dinner,  as  if  fomething  lay  on  the  ftomach.. 
I have  known  others  much  more  ftrongly  affedted  in  this  man- 
ner, and  confequently  more  alarmed. 
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In  fuch  cafes,  much  no  doubt  may  depend  on  the  power  of  CH  AP. 
fancy  ; but  in  thofe  times  the  imagination  requires  management.  ]'  , 
So  intimately  is  it  connedted  with  the  accidental  hate  of  the 
body,  that  the  fame  rilk,  from  which  a man  (brinks  in  a hate 
of  languor  and  fatigue,  he  will  encounter  undauntedly,  after  a 
temperate  meal : the  (trange,  unufual  fenfations,  which  amount 
almoft  to  a perfuafion  of  having  caught  the  infedtion,  will  often, 
like  the  phantoms  of  a vifion,  vanifh  after  a few  giaffes  of  wine. 
Whether  any  flight  degree  of  real  infedtion  can  be  thus  dihipated, 

I (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ; it  is  fufficient  for  the 
prefent  purpofe  to  indicate  the  means  of  reftraining  thofe  alarm- 
ing  fenfations,  which,  when  aggravated  by  imagination,  are  apt 
to  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  to 
reduce  the  human  frame  to  that  relaxed,  inhaling  (late,  peculiarly 
fufceptible  of  contagion. 
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I N page  450,  fpeakirxg  of  the  Quarantine  A£t  of  the  26th 
of  George  the  Second,  it  is  faid,  “ it  has  hitherto  required  no 
4<  amendment,  except  in  changing  the  ftation  of  infeCted 
“ fhips  from  New  Grimfby  to  St.  Helen’s  Pool ; and  in  an 
“ explanation  of  the  claufe  relative  to  Lazarettos,  by  an  a6t  in 
“ the  12th  year  of  his  prefent  Majefty.” 

When  the  above  paragraph  was  written,  I was  ignorant  of  a 
late  act,  palled  in  the  year  1788  +,  entitled,  “ An  A£t  more 
“ effectually  to  fecure  the  performance  of  Quarantine,  and  for 
“ amending  feveral  Laws  relating  to  the  Revenue  of  Cuftoms.’* 

0 

By  this  aCt,  the  commander  of  a fhip  is  required  to  give  a 
true  anfwer  to  the  following  queltions,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terrogatories recited  in  the  former  a6t  of  George  the  Second,  viz. 
Whether  his  fhip  or  veffel  touched  at  the  Ife  of  Rhodes , the 
Morea,  or  any  part  of  the  Coaft  of  Africa,  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Levant  Seas,  or  the  Port  of  Magadore ; or,  whe- 
ther any  of  the  fhip’s  Company , or  any  other  perfon  on  board,, 
his  fhip  or  veffel,  had,  during  the  voyage  homewards,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  any  communication  with  any  fhip  or  veffel 
coming  from  any  of  thofe  places?  What  pilot  or  pilots,  or 
other  perfons  from  the  fhores  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain* 
&c.  have  been  on  board  his  fhip  or  veffel,.  or  had  any  commu- 
nication with  the  flrip’s  company,  in  any  manner  whatever* 
during  his  voyage  homeward  ? And,  whether  any  of  his  fhip’s. 
company  had  been  fick,  and  of  what  diforder,  in  the  courfe  of 

the 
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the  voyage,  or  were  fo  at  the  time  the  particulars  are  demanded  ? 

■ — In  cafe  of  giving  an  untrue  anfwer,  the  commander  forfeits 
200 1.,  for  each  offence. 

It  is  further  enadled,  “ That  it  fhall  not  be  neceffary  to  give 
any  adtual  notice  of  any  orders  of  his  Majefty  in  Council,  or  of 
any  regulations  therein  contained  which  are  now  in  force  touch- 
ing and  refpedling  quarantine — and  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
his  Majefty,  &c.  by  any  order  or  orders  in  Council  hereafter  to 
be  made,  to  limit  and  fix  a time,  after  which,  the  publication  of 
fuch  order,  in  the  London  Gazette,  fhall  be  deemed  fufficient 
noticed9 

By  a third  claufe  it  is  enadted,  4‘  That  after  the  firft  of  January, 
1789,  every  commander  of  a Chip  liable  to  quarantine,  in  cafe  of 
meeting  with  any  Chip  or  veffel  at  fea,  or  within  four  leagues  of 
the  coaft  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  Ifles  of  Guernfey,  &c. 
fhall  hoift,  in  the  day-time,  a yellow  flag  at  the  main-top-maft  head  ; 
and  for  the  night,  a light  at  the  fame  top-maft  head  ; as  a par- 
ticular fignal  to  denote  that  the  veffel  is  liable  to  quarantine. 
The  commander,  in  cafe  of  negledt,  forfeits  200 1.” 


In  page  482,  mentioned  is  made  of  a bill  which  paffed  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  in  1665,  for  fupplying  the  defedts  of  the 
A£t  of  James  the  Firft,  relating  to  the  plague,  and  for  provid- 
ing remedies  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  contagion.  Several 
conferences  with  the  Lords  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  bill  were  held, 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons,  what 
were  the  matters  agitated  in  thofe  conferences. 

From  the  Journals  of  the  Lords  -j-  it  appears,  that  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  on  the  30th  of  Qdtober,  reported  to  the  Houfe, 
“ that  the  Committee  have  confidered  the  bill  for  making  fur- 

f YoL  xi. 

ther 


ther  provifion  for  fuch  as  be  infedted  with  the  plague;”  to 
which  their  Lordlhips  have  added  two  provifos,  and  made  fome 
alterations  and  amendments  therein,  which  were  offered  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Houfe. 

The  bill  with  thefe  provifos  and  amendments  having  paffed, 
was  returned  to  the  Commons,  who  thereupon  defired  a con- 
ference, in  which,  on  the  31ft  of  Odtober,  they  fay,  that  to 
fhow  their  wilhngnefs  to  comply  with  their  Lordlhips,  they  agree 
to  all  the  amendments.  But  as  to  the  three  provifos  added  by 
their  Lordlhips,  the  Commons  do  not  agree  to  them,  for  many 
reafons  which  were  declared. 

The  Lords,  upon  confideration  of  what  was  offered  at  the  con- 
ference, agreed  to  leave  out  the  provifo  concerning  inmates,  and 
agreed  to  leave  out  thofe  words  (perfons  of  note  and  quality)  in 
the  provifo  inhibiting  peft-houfes  and  church-yards  to  be  built 
near  the  houfes  of  Peers;  but  adhered  to  have  Peer’s  houfes  pre- 
vented from  fuch  annoyances.  This  Houfe  likewife  adhered  to 
the  provifo  for  exempting  the  Houfes  of  Peers  to  be  {hut  up  at 
the  difcretion  of  conffables. 

A free  conference  was  defired  by  the  Lords ; and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  fame  day,  a meffage  was  fent  from  the  Commons*, 
defiring  a conference  concerning  the  matter  of  the  laft  free  con- 
ference. 

The  Commons  adhering  to  their  former  votes,  the  affair  ended. 
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N,  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Appendix. 


A. 

ABORTION  feldom  efcaped  by  women, 
in  any  ftage  of  pregnancy,  when  infedted 
with  the  plague,  95 

Air,  obfervations  on  the  conftitution  and  cor- 
rupted ftate  of,  during  the  plague,  260, 
261,  262 

— — — by  Dodfor  Arbuthnot,  260 

by  Dodtor  Mead,  260 

• by  Sydenham,  289,  290 

■ remarks  on  the  continuance  of  the  pef- 

tilential  eonftitution  of,  in  various  feafons 
at  Aleppo  and  London,  273 
— ■ — in  a certain  ftate  of  it,  a communication 
with  infedted  places  may  fubfift  without  any 
material  confequence,  280 
Airing  of  goods,  diredtions  of  the  quarantine 
adts,  relative  to,  require  revifal,  443,  464, 
473 

Aleppo,  cold  exceffive  at,  in  1756,  9 

Hiftorical  Journal  of  the  plague  there, 

in  1760,  14 

■ in  1761,  25 

in  1762,  43 

weekly  bills  of  mortality  at,  32,  33, 

37,  39,  40,  41,  44,  45,  46,  48,  53,  56,  58,  59 

daily  bills  of  mortality  at,  37,  54 

• ufual  time  of  the  ceffation  of  the 

plague  there,  268 

— fadts  ftated  relative  to  the  progrefs  of 

the  plague  at,  in  1761,  351 

— general  defeription  of  the  feafons  at, 

cxxviii 

— meteorological  tables  of  the  weather 

at,  cxxxiii 

■ abftradf  of  the  weather  there,  in  the 

three  plague  years,  1 7 59, 1760, 1 76 1,  cxxxviii 
- - — comparative  view  of  the  feafons  at,  in 

fix  peftilential  years,  cliii 
Anxiety  about  the  prcecordia,  a conftant  at- 
tendant on  the  plague,  88 

mode  of  treatment  of,  1 60 

Arburthnot  (Dr.)  obfervations  of,  on  the  eon- 
ftitution and  corrupted  ftate  of  the  air,  dur- 
ing the  plague,  260 
Arfenical  fumigations,  remarks  on,  £66 

B. 

Bagnio,  cuftomary  at  Aleppo,  to  carry 
convalefcents  thither,  at  the  expiration  of 
forty  days,  194 

— at  all  times  of  the  peftilential  feafon, 

a dangerous  place,  195 
Bakers  obferved  to  fuffer  in  moft  plagues  in 
an  extraordinary  proportion,  £28 
Bailly.  See  Le  Moine 


Bark,  in  what  manner  given,  136 
Bertrand,  his  treatment  of  buboes,  167 

— of  carbuncles,  173 

his  opinion  concerning  re-infedtion, 

183  , 

— — on  the  period  which- the 

peftilential  virus  difeovers  itfelf,  193 

Bezoar,  more  univerfally  adminiftered  by  the 

natives,  in  the  plague,  than  any  other 

remedy,  137 

remarks  on  its  effedls,  137 

Bills  of  health,  2x9,366,  371 

difference  in  the  regulations  of  the  French 

and  Englifh  concerning,  219 

clean,  219,  367,  372 

foul,  219,  36.7 

— — middle  or  touched,  368,  373 

two  principal  defedls  in  their  conftruc- 

tion,  366 

— — the  admiflion  of  middle  or  touched  would 
be  a relief  to  commerce,  and  conduce  to 
public  fafety,  368,  370,  376 
Bills  of  mortality.  See  mortality 
Birds,  defertion  of,  fuppofed  to  precede  the 
plague,  13 

Blains,  diredtions  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
concerning,  in  1663,  126 
Bleeding  in  the  plague,  143 

— objedtions  to,  144,  147 

in  what  cafes  proper,  144,  143 

quantity  of  blood  taken  in,  143 

— opinion  of  Diemerbroeck  concern- 
ing, 146 

— - — Hodges,  146 

Foreltus,  146 

Septalius,  146 

obfervations  on  its  effedts,  148 

does  not  appear  to  affedt  the  erup- 
tion or  progrefs  of  buboes,  149 

fingular  cafe  of  a bubo  difappear- 

ing  after,  lxxi 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  in  the  plague,  in  general, 
a dangerous  fymptom,  xcvii 

— cafe  of  feeming  relief  from,  xcvii 

cafe  of  long  continued,  cii 

Bliftering,  1 £9 

Blood,  appearance  of,  in  the  plague,  146 
Board  of  health,  expediency  of  eftabliftiing 
one,  466 

Boils  (common)  or  furuncles,  fometimes 
joined  with  peftilential  tumors,  132 
Bruce  (Mr.)  quotation  from,  relative  to  the 
flopping  of  the  plague  in  Egypt,  on  St. 
John’s  day,  267 
Buboes,  98,  101,  103,  106,  1 12 

inguinal  peftilential,  deferibed,  113 

x Buboes, 


INDEX, 


Buboes,  lite  of  the  inguinal,  defcribed  by  the 
French  phylicians,  and  M.  Bertrand,  x 13 

■  — progrefs  of,  x 1 4 

— — axillary  peftilential,  defcribed,  1x8 
fpurious,  1 1 8,  138,  141 

rather  more  frequent  in  the  right  than 

in  the  left  axilla,  139 

—  of  the  parotid  glands,  120 

—  — — - bear  a fmall  pro- 

portion to  inguinal  buboes,  140 

- — — — the  inguinal  the  moft  common,  138 
cervical,  1 20 

—  maxillary,  120 

their  progrefs  not  affedted  by  bleed- 
ing, 149 

■  chirurgical  treatment  of,  166 

■ — — — — by  Diemerbroeck,  167 

—  Hodges,  167 

Foreftus,  167 

— Bertrand,  167 

— — Le  Moine  and  Bailly,  167 

M.  Roche valier,  168 

■—  - obfervations  on,  bySennertus,  168 

— — by  the  Montpelier  phylicians,  169 

eaiiy  inciiion  of,  retards  fuppuration, 

170 

remark  of  Timoni  concerning,  173 

—  becoming  livid,  an  unfavourable  cir- 

cumftance,  lxv 

Burial  of  the  dead,  in  time  of  the  plague,  ob- 
fervations on,  540 

C. 

Cairo  (Grand)  account  of  the  plague  at,  in 
1759,  1760,  2 

■  mortality  occalioned  by  the  plague 

there,  in  1759,  1760,  2 

in  the  year  1736,  3 

—  remarks  on  the  allertion,  that  the 

plague  always  ceafes  there  in  the  month  of 
June,  2,  267,  268 

Carbuncles,  97,  104,  106,  112 
a diagnoftic  of  the  true  plague,  1 1 2 

—  defcribed  by  Geofroy,  121 

Hodges,  1 2 1 

Diemerbroeck,  121,179 

— . — Gotvvald,  122 

* — — the  Loimologia,  122 

—  Colledtion  of  Scarce 

Pieces  on  the  Plague,  122 

the  Montpelier  phylicians,  122 

.—  met  with  on  the  tongue,  by  Ti- 
moni, 13 1 

in  the  throat,  by  Verny,  131,177 

varieties  of,  122 

— — - — firft  variety,  123 

fecond,  124 

— third,  125 

■  — fourth,  126 

fifth,  127 

- no  external  part  whatever  exempt 

from,  13 1 

more  rarely  met  with,  unaccom- 
panied by  other  eruptions,  than  parotids,  140 


Carbuncles,  treatment  of,  174 

by  Le  Moyne  and  Bailly,  175 

Chicoyneau,  175 

Sennertus,  175 

Hodges,  175 

■■ 1 Rochevalier,  17; 

— — Diemerbroeck,  176 

— Ratifications  never  admitted  in. 


174 


fliarp  topical  remedies  objefled 


to  in,  17  5 

s — confequences  of,  on  the  wrift,  and 

other  tendinous  parts,  178 

infiances  of  local,  attended  with 

no  fymptoms  of  internal  diforder,  mentioned 
by  Diemerbroeck,  179 

in  general,  in  bad  cafes,  remain 

dry  and  indigefted,  xcii 
Cargoes  of  infedted  fhips,  obfervations  on  the 
deftrudtion  of,  428 

Carpafs,  a province  of  Cyprus,  where  fi- 
tuated,  6 

Cafe,  remarkable  of  recovery,  from  a compli- 
cation of  the  moft  dangerous  fymptoms, 
cxriii 

Cafes  peftilential,  difficulty  of  claffing,  73 

fix  daffies  of,  96 

clafs  the  firft,  96 

the  fecond,  99 

the  third,  102 

—  — the  fourth,  104 

the  fifth,  no 

• the  fixth,  1 1 1 

t>f  Meflrs.  Chicoyneau  and 

Verny,  remark  concerning,  79 
Cattle,  mortality  among,  fuppofed  in  the  Eaft, 
to  precede  the  plague,  15 
Chicoyneau,  his  method  of  treating  carbun- 
cles, 175 

remarks  on  the  peftilential  cafes 

of,  79 

pulfe,  in  the  plague,  defcribed 

by,  86 

—  opinion  of,  concerning  re-infec- 

tion, 183 

Chuixhes,  burying  in  time  of  the  plague, 
fliould  be  prohibited,  522 

may  be  expedient  to  fliut  them  up 

in  time  of  the  plague,  526 
Cold,  exceffive,  at  Aleppo,  in  1756,  9 

Cold  fit,  106 

Coldnefs,  cafe  of,  long  continued,  followed 
by  little  or  no  fever,  ci 

—  of  the  extremities,  remarkable  cafe 

of,  cxi 

College  prefcriptions  of,  require  reforma- 
tion, <172 

Coma,  fymptom  of  the  plague,  32 

how  treated,  164 

Comets  fuppofed,  in  the  Eaft,  to  be  forerun- 
ners of  the  plague,  1 5 

Commerce 


1 


INDEX, 


Commerce  with  infected  towns,  in  certain 
ftates  of  the  air,  is  attended  with  no  bad 
confequence,  281 

Confuls,  at  Aleppo,  difficulty  with  which  they 
obtain  intelligence  of  the  appearance  of  the 
plague,  360 

—  at  Smyrna,  more  liable  to  be  milled 

by  fictitious  reports  of  a plague,  when  none 
actually  exifcs,  361 

■  neceffityof  fupplying  them  with  better 

means  of  information,  381 
Contagion,  objections  to  the  dotrine  of, 
considered,  197 

—  remarks  on  the  conduit  of  the  con- 

troverfy  concerning,  197 

—  vague  application  of  the  term,  201 

—  remarks  on  Dr.  Mead’s  ufe  of  the 

term,  202 

— definition  of,  from  Fracaftorius,  by 

an  anonymous  author,  203 

»-  ■ obfervations  on,  by  Dr.  Cullen,  204 

- — — — — — by  Van  Swieten,  205 

— ■ the  doCtrine  of,  confirmed  by  ex- 

perience, at  Marfeilles,  210 
■ — progrefs  of  it  molt  eafily  traced  in 

the  beginning  of  a pefiilence,  241 

■ 1 defined,  296 

—  modes  of,  296 

■ — ' ' by  contaCt,  296 

— ■"  1 by  medium  of  the  air,  298 

— by  lubftances  which  have  imbibed 

the  peftilential  effluvia,  or  per  f omit  cm,  298 

— ■ not  equal  in  every  period  of  the 

peftilential  feafon,  300 

— ■ - in  general,  fpreads  much  flower  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  than  in  its  ad- 
vance, 301 

— ■ notion  of,  abfurdly  aferibed  to  po- 

litical intrigue,  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  329.  See  InfeCtion 

Convalefcents  from  the  plague,  how  long  they 
retain  the  power  of  communicating  the  in- 
fection difficult  to  determine,  196 
Convulfions  rarely  attend  the  accefs  of  pefti- 
lential fever,  90 

Convulfive  fit,  cafe  of,  attending  the  firft  at- 
attack  of  the  plague,  civ 
Convulfive  motions  in  the  limbs  frequent  in 
the  plague,  90 

generally  accompanied  the 

eruption  of  carbuncles,  91 
Coftivenefs,  in  the  plague,  attended  with  no 
harm,  94 

—  often  appeared  of  no  material  con- 

fequence, c 

Council  of  health,  expediency  of  eftablifhing 
one,  for  the  management  of  quarantine,  466 
Cure,  method  of  purfued  in  the  plague,  143 

— abftraCt  (ketch  of,  162 

Cyprus,  account  of  the  plague  in,  in  the  years 
1759  and  1760  3 

—  eftimate  of  the  population  of,  from 

Drummond,  8 


D. 

Damafcus,  earthquake  at,  9 

account  of  the  plague  there,  in  1760,  14 

Danger,  degree  of,  in  the  plague,  very  dif- 
ferent at  different  ftages  of  the  peftilential 
feafon,  76 

Deafnefs,  a fymptom  of  the  plague,  83 
Debility,  a fymptom  of  the  plague,  89 
Decline  of  the  plague  at  London,  fimiiar  to 
that  at  Marfeilles,  270 

■  in  what  months  it  has 

ufually  been  obferved  to  be  moft  fenfible  at 
London*  546 
Delirium,  82,  102 

treatment  of,  163 

Delivery  haftened  by  the  plague,  confequence 
of,  lxviii 

Diarrhoea,  94,  97,  109 

* treatment  of,  164 

the  ufual  confequence  of  irregula- 
rities in  diet,  in  the  convalefcent  ftate,  165 
Diemerbroeck,  his  treatment  of  buboes,  167 

-»-—-■■■■  defeription  of  carbuncles,  i2r 

treatment  of  carbuncles,  176 

1 — remark  of,  concerning  Zacutus 

Lufitanus,  119 

—  defeription  of  petechiae,  132 

tobacco  recommended  by,  as  a 

prefervative  againft  the  plague,  576 
Diet,  164 

— — a diarrhoea,  the  ufual  confequence  of 
irregularities  in,  in  a convalefcent  ftate,  165 

■  notion  prevalent  in  the  Levant  concern- 

ing irregularities  in,  before  the  expiration 
of  forty  days,  165,  193 
Diffimulation,  relative  to  the  plague,  anecdote 
of,  in  a Turk,  29 

Dread  of  peftilential  contagion,  reflections  on, 

575 

E. 

Eclipfes  in  the  Eaft  fuppofed  to  be  forerun- 
ners of  the  plague,  1 5 

Effluvia,  oblervation  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  on,  249 
Egypt,  remarks  on  the  affertion,  that  the 
plague  always  ceafes  there  on  St.  John’s 
day,  2,  267 

■ - - quotation  from  Mr.Bruce’s  Travels  con- 
cerning the  ceflation  of  infection  there,  267 

Emetics  never  adminiftered  in  the  plague  by 
the  native  practitioners,  1 50 

effects  of,  when  given,  1 50 

England,  account  of  the  introduction  of 
plagues  into,  at  various  times,  324 
Eruptions  peftilential,  obfervations  on,  112 

—  tables  of  the  proportional 

frequency,  of  the  feveral,  138 

chirurgical  treatment  of, 

167,  171 

„ . acceffory  obfervations  on, 

i39 

- at  what  period  the  matter 

difeharged  from,  lofes  its  infetious  pro- 
x i p erty, 
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perty,  difficult  to  determine,  196.  See  bubo, 
carbuncle,  vibices,  petechias 
Europeans,  the  notion  that  they  are  not  fub- 
jedft  to  the  plague  in  T urkey,  contradidled, 
3 1 4,  3 1 5,  3 1 8 

Exanthemata  (pellilentlal)  112 
Expurgation  of  Marfeilles,  264 

general,  of  infedled 


towns  expedient,  though  not  always  necef- 
fary,  282 

of  fervice,  where  the 


7 — 

peftilential  conftitution  of  the  air  is  protrac- 
ted feveral  years,  285 
Eyes,  muddy,  a fymptom  of  the  plague,  83 
defcribed  by  Diemerbroeck,  84 

—  — — Chicoyneau,  84 

......  — — Eertrand,  84 

—  — ■ — Foreftus,  84 

— — — appearance  of,  in  malignant  fevers, 
remark  of  Dr.  Lind  on,  85 


F. 


Factories  in  Turkey,  regulations  expedient 
in  the,  384 

Fainting,  a concomitant  with  the  plague,  89 

■ ■ fometimes,  though  feldom,  termi- 

nated in  fyncope,  89 
Fever,  a fymptom  of  the  plague,  81 
Fires,  kindled  in  the  ftreets  of  an  infefted 
town,  more  prejudicial  than  falutary,  568, 
569 

Foreftus,  his  treatment  of  buboes,  167 

■ ■■  — — — of  carbuncles,  176 

Frogs  fuppofed,  in  the  Eaft,  to  be  lefs  voci- 
ferous in  time  of  the  plague,  81 

Fumigation  of  Lazarettos,  remarks  on,  426 

— ■ — obfervations  on,  by  Dr.  Lind,  426, 

566 

mi  defcription  from  Muratori  of  the 

manner  of  performing  that  operation  in 
Italy,  and  the  principal  ingredients  ufually 
employed,  560,  562 

-i  ■ ■ of  fhips  defcribed  from  Dr.  Lind,  561 

principal  ingredients  that  have  been 

employed  in,  562,  57 1 

— — early  orders  relative  to,  563 

— ' remarks  on  from  Muratori,  564 

. opinion  of  Dr.  Mead  concerning, 


S6S 


pradfice  of  the  Arabians,  with  re- 


fpedb  to,  561; 

— — (Arfenical)  remarks  on,  566- 

Furuncles.  See  boils. 


G, 

Gadbury,  the  aftrologer,  quotation  from  his 
London’s  Deliverance  predidted,  244 
Genoa,  plague  of,  fhamelefs  and  dilorderly 
condudt  of  the  people  during,  259 
Geofroy,  his  remarks  on  buboes,  115,  119 
**■ defcription  of  three  forts  of  car- 

buncles, 12 1 

— — — — of  malignant  abfeefies 

different  from  the  bubo,  119 
Glands,  early  extirpation  of,  often  retards 
iuppuration,  170 


Goclenius,  bis  defcription  of  the  pulfe  in  the 
plague,  86 

Goods  (infefted)  may  be  bandied  fafely  in 
one  place,  and  fpread  contagion  in  another, 
27°>  553 

- — — — fhould  be  purified  on  fliore, 

469,  471 

remarks  on  purifying,  from 

Muratori,  494 

Gotwald,  his  defcription  of  furuncles,  119 

of  carbuncles,  122 

■ of  petechise,  134 

Guns,  firing  of,  as  a fumigation,  remarks  on, 
568 

Gunpowder,  the  fumes  of,  recommended  by 
Dr.  Lind,  for  purifying  tainted  air,  569 

H. 

Hands,  trembling  of,  very  common  in  the 
plague,  90 

Harems,  or  apartments  for  the  women  in  the 
feraglios,  defcribed,  62 
Health  of  a fhip’s  company,  no  indication  of 
the  Hate  of  the  cargo,  350 
Heart,  pain  at  the,  a fymptom  of  the  plague, 
88 

Helmont,  (Van)  opinion  of,  on  re-infeefion, 
182 

Hemorrhage,  in  the  plague,  generally  a dan- 
gerous fymptom,  94,  109 

■■  treatment  of,  16 1 

— — — from  the  uterus,  generally  a 

concomitant  of  abortion,  and  feldom  or 
never  obferved  in  women  not  pregnant,  i6l 

_ — — generally 

terminated  fatally,  i6r 
Hiccough,  feldom  obferved  in  the  plague,  90 
Hodges,  his  defcription  of  carbuncles,  121 

- — of  petechia;,  134 

his  treatment  of  buboes,  167 

— — . ■ of  carbuncles,  1 76 

Hofpitals  fhould  be  fliut  up  in  time  of  plague,. 

532 

Howard,  (Mr.)  opinion  of,  cn  Lazarettos,  403 

I. 


Jews,  of  all  the  Eaftern  people,  appear  to  have 
the  ftrongeft  dread  of  the  plague,  51,  63,  64 

houles  of,  at  Aleppo,  defcribed,  63,  64 

Journals  of  peflilential  cafes,  difficulty  in 
keeping,  72,  75 

Infants  born  with  marks  of  the  plague,  95 
Infection,  remarkable  efcapes  from,  7 
— — — received  by  immediate  contadf,  297 
through  the  medium  of  the  air,  298 
— — - by  a fomes,  298 
» — time  of  its  difeovering  itfelf  various. 


3°3 

— its  progrefs  rapid  when  the  ligns  of 

it  are  vifible,  304 

Europeans  in  Turkey  not  exempt 


from,  314,  315,  318 

obfervations  on  the  difficulty  of  ex- 


tirpating, by  Dr.  Lind, 

curious  remark  on,  by  Dr.  Mac- 


kenzie of  Conftantinople.470.See  Contagion 


INDEX, 


InfeCts  numerous,  fuppofed  in  the  Eaft  a 
prognoftic  of  the  plague,  15 
Inns,  attention  neceflary  to  be  paid  to,  in  time 
of  the  plague,  542 
Irregularity  of  the  plague,  72 
Iffues  have  been  recommended  as  prefervatives 
againft  the  plague,  576 
L. 

Larnica  in  Cyprus,  account  of  the  plague 
there  in  1760,  6 

Lazarettos,  objections  to,  difcuffed,  394 

—  opinion  of  the  Britifh  merchants  in 

the  Levant  on,  as  given  by  Mr.  Howard,  403 

general  Iketch  of  one,  403 

—  account  of  that  at  Marfeilles,  406, 

407,  41 1 

__ various  propofals  for  building  re- 

gular in  England,  434 

plan  for  one,  propofed  in  a letter 

from  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Ruffell  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  438 

Levant,  mifreprefentations  relative  to  the,  3 1 1 
Levant  Company  affirm,  in  their  orders,  that 
the  plague  was  never  brought  to  England 
by  means  of  their  commerce,  325 

.... . — — regulations  of,  refpefting 

quarantines  in  Turkey,  344 

1.  ■ — defective,  346 

~ — injurious  to  com- 
merce, 362 

..  - ■—  ■ ■- — — little  fecurity  deriv- 

ed from,  36a 

Limfol  in  Cyprus  defcribed,  3 
Lind  (Dr.)  obfervations  of,  on  fumigation, 
426,  566 

■ on  the  difficulty  of 
extirpating  infection,  470 

...  . method  of  fmoking  fhips,  defcribed 

from,  561 

.■  the  fumes  of  gun-powder  recom- 
mended by,  for  purifying  tainted  air,  569 
London  (plague  of,  in  1665)  obfervations  on 
its  termination,  270 

Loofenefs,  a fymptom  of  the  plague,  93,  97,. 

i°9 

— except  when  all  other  circumftances 

were  favourable,  a dangerous  one,  93 

Lu  fit  anus  (Zacutus)  remark  of  Diemerbroeck 
concerning  an  alfertion  of,  119 

M. 

Mackenzie  (Dr.)  curious  remark  of,  on  the 
difficulty  of  extirpating  infeCtion,  470 
Maculae  magnae,  136 

Magiftrates,  aCting  in  time  of  plague,  precau- 
tions fuggefted  for  the  prefervation  of,  536 

— — — provifion  to  be  made  for  l'upply- 

ing  their  vacancies,  536 

—  — ~ — fhould  appear  occafionally  in  the 

ftreets  in  time  of  plague,  546 
Marleilles,  the  doCtrine  of  contagion  confirm- 
ed by  experience  in  the  plague  of,  2 10 

— the  plague  did  not  exiltin  the  town 

before  the  month  of  May,  210 

« — imported  thither  in  merchandize 

from  the  Levant,  210,  217 


Marfeilles,  the  diftemperdifcovered  itfelf  there 
about  the  20th  of  June,  21  x 

— — during  the  ftilt  forty  days  few  or 

none  of  the  infeCted  recovered,  213 
the  plague  there  propagated  by  con- 
tagion, 240 

— — — ---  the  firft  hofpital  opened  there  for 
the  infeCted  proved  fatal  to  all  the  atten- 
dants, 240 

rapid  progrefs  of  the  infeCtion  at,  241 
Hidden  decline  of  the  difeafe,  255 

— — mortality  occafioned  by  the  plague 

there,  263,  265 

eltimate  of  the  number  of  thofe  who 

remained  uninfeCted,  36  i; 

Maffaria  (Alexander)  remarks  on  his  opinion 
concerning  re-infeCtion,  18 1 
Mead  (Dr.)  of  opinion  that  the  plague  was 
brought  to  Marfeilles  in  goods  from  the 
Levant,  21 1 

remarks  of,  on  the  conftitution  of 

the  air  in  peitilential  leafons,  260,  261 

—  on  the  periodical  re- 

turn of  the  plague  in  Britain,  290 

—  ot  opinion  that  attendance  on  the 

fiek  in  time  of  plague,  with  due  caution, 
would  be  attended  with  no  great  danger,  297 

—  remarks  of,  on  quarantines,  41 1, 

424 

—  — on  the  defiru&ion  of 

contagious  goods  and  fhips,  422 

oblervations  on  the  meafures  re- 

commended  by,  in  his  difeourfe  on  the 
plague,  483  _ 

—  difapproved  of  the  praCtice  of 

fliutting  up  houles  in  the  time  of  the  plague, 
487*  557 

opinion  of,  concerning  fumiga- 
tion, 565 

Mtnfes,  irregular  eruption  of,  effeCts  of,  94 

in  general  unfavourable,  Ixv, 

evii 

immoderate  flux  of,  effeCts  of,  95. 

cale  in  which  a copious  flowing  of  was 

attended  with  no  detriment,  xcviii 
Merchandize,  objections  to  the  plague  being 
conveyed  in,  confidered,  321 
Mercurialis,  opinion  of,  on  re-infection,  182 
Mertens,  opinion  of,  concerning,  re-infeCtion 
180 

Meffina  (plague  of,  in  1743)  thofe  who  re- 
covered from  it  addicted  to  lewdnefs  and  in- 
continence in  an  extraordinary  degree,  259 

account  of  the  introduction  of, 

327*.5I3»  5!4 

Mortality  occafioned  by  the  plague  at  Cairo- 
in  1739  and  1760,  2 

11x1736,-  3 

—  — — at  N icofia,  in  1759,  8 

at  Tripoly,  in  1 760,  x 1 

— at  Latakea  in  1762,  13 

at  Aleppo  in  1760,  24 

— at  Adena  in  1762,  69 

— ~ at  Marfeilles  in  1720,  1721,. 

263,  265,  307, .note 
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Mortality  at  London  in  1621;,  1626,  278 

,»»». at  London  in  1665,  1666,  278 

— — at  London  in  various  plague 

years,  274,  555,  559 

—weekly  bills  of,  at  Aleppo  in  1761 

and  1762,  31,  33,  37,  39,  40,  41,  44,  45, 

47>  48>  S3.  56>.58>  59  Ai  . „ 

daily  bills  of,  at  Aleppo  in  Augult 

*76i>  37  . T , 4 

in  July  1762,  54 

weekly  bids  of,  at  London  for  Sep- 
tember and  October  1603,  1627,  1636, 

_____ remarks  on  the  bills  of,  at  London 

from  1603  to  1679,  287,  288 

Moyne  (Le)  and  Bailly,  their  treatment  of 
buboes,  167 

— - — of  carbuncles,  175 

Muratori,  obfervations  from,  on  the  influence 
of  the  weather  on  the  fumigation  and  ex- 
purgation of  infeded  goods,  429, 

. — on  burning  infeded  goods,  494 

__ — — on  fumigation,  560,564 

. N< 

Naufea,  a fymptom  in  the  plague,  93 

more  common  than  vomiting,  93 

. — treatment  of,  1 50 

Nicofia,  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  defcribed,  from 
Drummond,  5 

_ progrefs  of  the  plague  there,  in  the 
years  1759  and  1760,  5,  6 

Mortality  occalioned  there  by  the 

plague  in  1759,  1760,  8 

O. 

Orders  of  the  privy  council  relative  to  qua- 
rantines, remarks  on,  454,  473 

— againfl  infection  of  the  plague,  fome 

account  of  the  early,  477 
Orraeus,  remark  of,  relative  to  the  {hutting  up 
oflioufes  during  the  plaguein  Ruffiain  1770 
and  1771,  487 

Patents.  See  bills  of  health. 

Periodical  return  of  the  plague  in  Britain,  ob- 
lervations  on,  by  Sydenham,  289 

. by  Dr.  Mead,  290,  292 

Perfpiration,  flate  of,  in  the  plague,  90 

— — kindly  tendency  to,  in  general  a 

good  fign,  cvii 
Petechia.*,  94,  97,  104,  109 

— defcribed,  134 

. by  Diemerbroeck,  132 

by  Hodges,  134 

by  R.  Kephale  in  Medela 

Peftis,  133 

-1 by  G.  Thomfon,  in  Loi- 

motomia,  133 

1 by  College  of  Phyficians, 

in  1665,  133 

by  Gotwald,  134 

Plague,  account  of  that  in  Egypt  in  1759,  1 

in  Cyprus  in  1759  and  1760,  3 

in  Syria  from  1759  to  1762,  9 

at  Saffat,  10 

at  Tripoly,  10 


Plague,  account  of,  at  Latakea,  12 

•  — — at  Aleppo,  14 

— at  Byland,  Urfa,  Byafs,  Adena, 

and  Maraafh,  68,  69,  70 
preceded  at  Aleppo  by  famine,  earth- 
quakes, and  uncommon  difeafes,  9,  1 5 

•  brought  to  Aleppo  by  three  Turkifh 

merchants,  16 

every  where  concealed  as  long  as  pof- 

fible,  60 

general  remarks  on  the  defcription 

of,  71 

fymptoms  of,  80 

defcription  of,  arranged  under  fix 

daffies,  96 

may  exifl  without  its  charaderiflic 

fymptoms  and  external  marks,  98 

method  of  cure  purfued  in,  143 

— perfons  liable  to  be  infected  by,  more 

than  once,  j8o 

— — the  objedions  againfl  its  being  com- 

municated by  contagion  confidered,  197 
— — at  Marfeilles,  account  of  its  introduc- 

tion, 210 

its  decline  and  termination,  255 

— f-— — thofe  who  recover  from  it  faid  to  be 
addided  to  lewdnefs  and  incontinence  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  259 

table  of  the  numbers  of  perfons  who 

died  of  it  in  London  in  1605,  and  the  eight 
following  years,  274 

table  of  the  numbers  of  perfons  who 

died  of  it  in  London  in  1636,  and  the  twelve 
following  years,  274 

table  of  the  increafe  and  abatement  of, 

at  London  and  Aleppo,  276 
table  of  the  monthly  increafe  and  abate- 
ment of,  at  London,  Dantzic,  and  Aleppo, 


277 

terminates  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 

in  all  towns,  282 

— lalls  as  long  as  the  peflilential  confli- 

tution  of  the  air  continues,  289 

periods  of  its  return  to  England,  re- 


marks on,  by  Dr.  Mead,  290 

not  equally  contagious  in  every  period 

of  a peflilential  feafon,  300 
account  of  its  introdudion  into  Eng- 
land at  various  times,  324 

—fads  relative  to  the  progrefs  of,  at  A- 

leppo  in  1761,  352 

regulations  to  be  obferved  in  the  be- 
ginning of,  509 

1 . — in  the  fecond  period  of,  525 

ii  ■ in  the  third  period  of,  537 

■ ■■■  ■ • - in  the  fourth  period  of,  540 

prefervatives,  external  and  internal, 

againfl,  571 

Pledges,  a public  eflablifhment  propofed  for 
lending  money  on,  in  times  of  plague,  529 
Porter  (Sir  James)  remarks  on  his  affiertion, 
that  the  plague  was  never  brought  to  Eng- 
land immediately  from  T urkey,  and  that  the 
Dutch  never  received  the  contagion  from 
thence,  325 
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Porter  (Sir  James)  remarks  on  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  communication  of  infedion  by 
merchandize,  336 

on  his  aflertions  that  there 

is  no  inftance  on  record  of  an  Englifh  fador 
or  his  fervants  dying  of  the  plague  in  the 
Levant,  339 

Praecordia,  anxiety  about  the,  a conftant  at- 
tendant on  the  plague,  88 

mode  of  treatment  of,  160 

Precautions,  fometimes  taken  againft  the  plague 
by  the  Turks,  34,  63 

Pregnancy,  effeds  of,  in  the  plague,  93,  lxvii, 
lxviii 

Prefervatives  againft  the  plague,  remarks  on, 

454>  473 

— ■ ■ ■ internal  appear  not  to  be  neceffary,^  5 

— — — fpecific,  yet  undifcovered,  577 
Privy  Council,  orders  of  the,  relative  to  qua- 
rantines, remarks  on,  454,  473 
Pulfe  in  the  plague  defcribed,  86 

— — by  M.  Chicoyneau,  86 

..  — . — by  Verny,  86 

— by  Goclenius,  86 
Purgatives,  obfervations  on,  15 1 

— — - by  Rivinus,  152 

— — the  moft  lenient  eligible,  132 

Purification  of  merchandize  after  the  plague, 
obfervations  on,  552 

■■  of  houfes  and  furniture,  remarks 

on’  553 

Pye  (Dr.)  objedions  of,  to  the  opinion,  that 
in  the  plague  of  Marfeilles,  the  infedion 
was  brought  in  goods  from  the  Levant,  con- 
iidered,  227,225 

- objedions  of,  to  quarantines  confidered,2  94 

CU  . 

Quarantines,  w’nenfirft  inftituted  in  Europe,  328 
m.i  ■ — regulations  of  the  Levant  Com- 
pany concerning,  344 

defedive,  346 


to,  409 


■ objedions  to,  difcufied,  394 
pradice  at  Marfeiiles  with  refped 

propofals  to  exempt  failors  from 
being  prefied  immediately  after,  and  let  their 
private  adventures  pafs  free  from  duties,  413 
i ' regulations  that  firouldbeobferved 


in  the  performance  of,  409,  416,  418 

remark  on  the  length  of,  by  Dr. 


Mead,  424 


by  Muratori,  425 


■ ' — ■ — obfervations  on,  in  a letter  from 
Dr.  Alexander  Ruflell  to  Mr.  Pitt,  438 

orders  of  the  Privy  Council  re- 


lative to,  remarks  on,  454 

temporary  improvements  in  the 


prefent  mode  of,  propofed,  467 

a general,  propofed  for  extin- 


guifliing  the  plague  at  the  beginning,  517 
Quarantine  ads,  account  of,  and  remarks  on 
the  feveral,  fince  the  year  1710,  441,  581 

» claufe  propofed  to  be  inferted  in 

that  of  1753,  371 


Quarantine  ads,  remarks  on  thofe  of  James  I. 
in  1703,  and  George  I.  in  1720,  481 

— remarkable  proteft  of  the  Lords 

on  one,  in  1721,  '300 

R. 

Recovery,  remarkable  cafe  of,  from  a compli- 
cation of  the  moft  dangerous  fymptoms,  cxviii 
Regulations  in  the  fadories  in  Turkey  pro- 
. pofed,  384 
Re-infedion,  180 

opinion  of  M,  Samoilowitz  com 

cerning,  180- 

ofMertens,  180 


— — — — obfervation  of  Thucydides  on,  18® 
- — — — — Alexander  Mafiariamifunderftood 
concerning,  byDiemer'oroeckand  Sennertus, 
180 

opinions  of  Mercurialis  and  Van 


Helmont  concerning,  182 
obfervations  of  Timoni,  Chicoy- 
neau, and  Bertrand,  on,  183 

— only  twenty-eight  cafes  of,  met  with 

by  the  author  out  of  4400,  190 

— , — cafes  confidered  as  re-infedions. 


cxxii 

Relapfe, 


180 


account  of  a memoir  on,  185 
— — — definition  of,  187 

■"  ■■■  and  re-infedion,  ill  confequence  of 

confounding  the  terms,  184,  189 
Refpiration,  ftate  of,  in  the  plague,  88 
Rochevalier  (M .)  his  treatment  of  carbuncles, 
176 

S. 

Saffat,  earthquake  at,  10 

account  of  the  plague  at,  10 

Sailors  (Englifh)  remarks  on  and  contradic- 
tion of  the  afleftion  that  none  ever  died  of 
the  plague  in  Turkey,  339,  340 
Salts,  volatile  alkaline,  rarely  ufed  by  the 
author  in  peftilential  cafes,  156 
Samoilowitz,  opinion  of,  concerning  re-infec- 
tion, 180 

Scarification  never  admitted  in  the  carbuncles, 

17+ 

— — " remarks  on  the  expediency  of, 

*75,  J76 

Seafons,  comparative  view  of,  at  Aleppo,  in  fix 
peftilential  years,  cliii 

Sennertus,  his  mifreprefentation  of  the  opinion 
of  Alexander  Maffaria  on  re-infedion,  182 
Seraglios,  or  palaces  of  great  men  at  Aleppo, 
defcribed,  62 

Sereine  (in  quarantine)  what,  417 

Ships  (infeded)  burnt  with  their  cargo,  423 

— — ■■■-’  ■— — fingular  cafe  of  one  deftroyed, 
43 1 

—  convenience  for  the  reception 

of,  abfolutely  neceflary,  431,  467 

Shutting  up  of  houfes  in  times  of  peftilence, 
remarks  on,  486 

— - — — — — — remark  of  Orraeus  concern- 

ning,  in  his  defeription  of  the  plague  in 
Ruifia  in  1770,  1771,  487 


* 


I 


N D E X. 


Shutting  up  of  houfes,  opinion  of  Dr.  Mead  con- 
cerning, 487,  557 

Silk  growers  in  Turkey,  miflakes  relating  to, 
corre&ed,  334,  336 

Skin,  appearance  of,  in  the  plague,  135 
— — marbled,  135 
— — erylipelatous  rednefs  of,  135 
Sneezing  not  met  with  in  the  plague,  90 
Speech,  lofs  of,  a fymptom  of  the  plague, 
83,  109 

Spheery  village,  26 

Spots,  broad,  livid,  roundifh,  a fymptom  in  the 
plague,  97 

•* — blue  or  purple,  136 

— — defcribed  by  Foreftus,  136 

Stigmata,  136,  137 

Stracciadores,  or  filk-cleaner3  in  Turkey,  mif- 
takes concerning,  corrected,  335 
Subfultus  tendinum,  not  frequent  in  the 
plague,  90 

Surgeons,  eflablifhment  of,  propofed  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo,  381 
•— — ~~ — inftruCtions  to  be  given  to,  381 
Sudorifics,  obfervations  on,  1 93 

~ obftacles  to  their  ufe,  154 

— — medicines  ufed  as,  155 

Sweats,  critical  in  the  plague,  91,  102,  io£ 

which  bring  no  alleviation,  and  con- 
tinued with  a hot  burning  fkin,  always  of 
fatal  portent,  lxiii 
Symptoms  of  the  plague,  So 
— . - ■—  fome  enumerated  by  writers  on  the 

Plague,  which  the  author  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving,  80 

the  plague  may  exift  without  its 


charaCteriftic,  and  external  marks,  98 

cafe  of  recovery  from  a complication 


of  the  moll  dangerous,  cxviii 
Syria,  account  of  the  plague  in  different  places 
of,  in  the  years  1758,  1759,  1760,  9 

— — earthquakes  in,  preceding  the  plague,  9 

T. 

Tabic  fliewing  the  proportional  frequency  of 
the  feveral  peflilential  eruptions,  138 

1— — the  proportional  frequency  of 

inguinal  buboes  affeCting  the  right  or  left, 
or  both  groins,  138 

— — — the  prop6rtion  in  which  axil- 

lary tmboes  affeCt  either  or  both  axillos,  139 
— — — — . — — the  proportion  of  cafes  attended 
with  parotids,  carbuncles,  and  fpurious 
buboes,  140 

— of  cafes  in  which  there  was  a compli- 

cation of  eruptions,  141 
— — — of  deaths  in  the  plague  of  London  in 
1603,  and  the  eight  following  years,  274 
— ar. in  1 636,  and  the  twelve  follow- 


ing years,  274 

of  the  increafe  and  abatement  of  the 

plague  at  London  and  Aleppo,  2 76 
- — of  the  monthly  increafe  and  aba'ement 
of  .the  plague  at  London,  Dantzic  and  A- 
leppo,  277 

meteorological,  of  the  weather  at  Aleppo, 

cxxxiii  4 


Termination  of  the  plague  owing  chiefly  to  a 
change  in  the  air,  283 

Terror  and  defpondence  univerfally  held  of 
dangerous  tendency  in  time  of  peftilencc, 

575  • 

Theriac  never  ufed  by  the  author  in  peftilen-' 

tial  cafes,  1 56 

Throat,  carbuncles  met  with  in,  by  M.  Verny, 
X3L  ?77> 

Thucydides,  obfervation  of,  concerning  re- 
infection, 18 1 

Tinioni,  mentions  carbuncles  on  the  tongue, 
131 

remark  of,  concerning  buboes,  173 

— — — re-infeCtion,  183 

Tobacco  recommended  by  Diemerbroeck  and 
others  as  a prefervative  againft  the  plague, 

576 

Tokens  of  the  plague,  128,  129,  133 
Tongue,  faltering,  a fymptom  of  the  plague,  83 
— — - tremor  of,  83 

—  - - white,  80,  85 

carbuncles  on  the,  mentioned  by  Ti- 
moni,  131 

Tripoly,  account  of  the  plague  at,  in  1759, 
1760,  and  1 76 2 1 r,  1 2 

— ■ — mortality  occafioned  by  the  plague  at, 
in  1760,  11 

U. 

Ventilation,  purification  of  merchandize  by, 
not  equally  effectual  in  all  feafons,  429 
Verny  (MJ  remark  on  the  peflilential  cafes 
of> 

pulfe  in  the  plague  defcribed  by,  86 

— — met  with  carbuncles  in  the  throat, 

x3r>  T77 

- — — _ — his  treatment  ot  carbuncles,  177 
Vibices,  97,  104,  136,  137 
Virus,  peflilential,  at  what  time  after  its  re- 
ception it  begins  to  difeover  itfelf,  difficult  to 
determine,  195 

— — — opinion  of  M.  Bertrand  concern- 

ing? 19$  . 

Vitriol,  fpirit  of,  how  given,  161 
Vomiting,  a fymptom  of  the  plague,  92,  97, 
15° 

not  a conftant  fymptom,  92 

— — of  a blackifh  liquor,  93 

— — treatment  of,  150,  162 

—  — when  protracted  to  the  third  day 

generally  an  alarming  fymptom,  Ixxiv,  cv 

Urine,  flate  of,  in  the  plague,  90 

W. 

Weather,  remarks  on,  as  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  the  fumigation  and  expurga- 
tion of  infeded  goods,  429 

—  meteorological  tables  of,  at  Aleppo, 

cxxxiii 

abftraft  of,  at  Aleppo,  in  the  three 

plague  years,  1759,  1760,  1761,  cxxxviii 
Worms  fometimes  ejeCted  by  vomiting  in  the 
plague, 

Z. 

Zacutns  Lufitanus,  remark  of  Diemerbroeck 
concerning^ jan  alfertion  of,  1 19 
l Zeeny,  a feftival  fo  called,  defcribed,  43 
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